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ABSTBACT 

Research identifying the differences, and the 
relative importance of those differences, between successful and 
unsuccessful participants in the work Incentive (WIN) Program is 
presented in terms of both successful effiployment at termination from 
WIN and employment after WIH participation. Over 800 former and 
current WIN 1 and 2 participants in Bamsey County (St, Paul), 
Minnesota were interviewed regarding their socioeconomic and 
demographic characteristics, attitudes towards work ^nd welfare, and 
knowledge and understanding regarding penalties and rewards 
associated with WIN and related Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) policies and programs. The main test, 76 pages/ 
describes the study and its findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations in a summary fashion for the nontechnical reader, 
with two chapters and highlights. Appended material, 248 pages, 
presents comprehensive technical treatment of the study data for 
readers interested in a more indepth understanding of the project and 
its findings, with 129 statistical tables included* Besults indicate 
job success at WIN termination seemed to bear a strong relationship 
to the employment success of wlH clients at Followup; the WIN program 
should follow through with clients, as much as possible, to achieve 
successful termination by assisting with job placement. 
(Author/LH) 
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PREFACE 



This report culminates a research program undertaken by 
InterStudy for the Employment and Training and Administration of 
the Department of Labor under Crant Number 51-27-73-09. The 
intent of the research was to identify and measure various employ- 
ment-related incentives and disincentives in the TJork Incentive 
Program. The study ^^jnsidered both the original WM 1 Program 
implemented in 1969, and the revised OTN It Program commenced in 
1972. 

The study procedure collected information through personal 
interviews with over 800 former and current Wll^ participants in 
Ramsey County (St, Paul), Minnesota. The results of the analysis 
of the data thus obtained are presented In this final report. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS AND 
STATEMENT OF POLICY RFCOMMENDATIONS 



This research sought to identify and measure incentives and 
disincentives in the Work Incentive (WIN) Program; and, to measure 
and explain the impact of WIN upon its desired or intended goals 
of increased employment and self-sufficiency for that portion of 
the welfare population supported by the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) Program. 

While the study focused on the impact of WIN and its various 
components on the employment of current and former AFDC recipients, 
the inquiry could not be limited to a consideration of the WIN 
Program features in isolation. Rather, it was important to con- 
sider, to measure and control for, the influence of a variety of 
other things which impact upon employment. Therefore, this study 
considered the importance of the socio-economic and demographic 
characteristics of WIN recipients, the attitudes of WIN recipients 
towards work and welfare, and the knowledge and understanding of 
WIN clients Regarding penalties and rewards associated with WIN 
and related AFDC policies and programs » 

We believe this study is unicue in the breadth of the various 
possible influences on employment behavior of WIN clients con- 
sidered here. It is also important to understand that this study 
from its inception and initial detiign has been limited to WIN 
clients. The entire sami>le studied here has participated, at 
lease to some extent, in the WIN Program, The goal of this study, 
from its beginning, has been to identify the differences, and the 
relative importance of those differences, between successful and 

unsuccessful participants in the WIN Program in terms of both 

successful employment at termination from WIN and employment after 
WIN participation. 

The policy or progr^^mmatic purposes and implications of such 
an approach are clear* We did not seek to evaluate the advisabil- 
ity of the establishment and maintenance of an employment-related 
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program such as WIN by contrasting the employment success of WIN 
clients vis-a-vis the general AFDC population. Rather* we 
accepted the existence of such a program. The purpose of this 
study, accepting and assuming the existence of the WIN Program, 
was to determine the most efficient and effective manner in which 
such a program can operate by determining the types of clients 
and the types of services best alligned with the achievement of 
the WIN Program goals of increased employment and increased self- 
sufficiency for AFDC recipients. 

Therefore, we sought to identify and measure the relative 
impact cf all the various personal characteristics* program experi- 
ences* and exogenous influences upon eventual employment success* 
or lack of success* for a WIN client. The findings and conclusions 
of this study present WIN policy makera and program administrators 
with three general recommendations or alternatives. 

First, they may choose, through the WIN Program* to develop 
in WIN clients those capabilities which apparently significantly 
impact upon current and future success in the world of work. For 
example* they may choose to concentrate upon the development of 
work experience* iob placements* self-confidence, etc.* which 
appear to relate to eventual employment success. 

Second* decision makers may choose to concentrate the WIN 
Program on individuals already possessing the requisite quantity 
of the needed attributes to achieve employment success. This 
latter process essentially amounts to what has been termed 
"creaming", or selecting into the program those people most likely 
to succeed with the assistance of the services provided through 
the program. 

Third, as we will explain in a moment, decision makers 
should choose to concentrate on activities which result in actual 
job placements for WIN participants. 

The purpose of this study was not to make value .jud^ents 
regarding which of these paths to choose. Rather, the purpose of 
this study was to provide information and analysis which will 
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assist decision makers in their choice. With these provisos In 
mind* we now turn to a summary of the substantive findings* con^ 
elusions* and policy implications of this study. 

The substantive results of this study have two Important 
aspects. Some findings and conclusions relate to specific Inde- 
pendent variables which seemed to show an important impact upon 
employment outcomes either at WIN termination or at follow-up. 
Other findings and conclusions* perhaps of more Intriguing 
interest* seemed to indicate that the success of the client In 
WIN itself* as measured by employment at termination from WIN* 
related very strongly to future employment success at follow-up. 
In general* our conclusion is that somehow* the whole is more 
than the sum of its parts in that* besides the various objective 
characteristics which we identified as relating to employment* 
there was something important In the very success of a client in 
che WIN Program in terms of predicting his evenutal employment 
success at follow-up. In this summary we deal with this latter 
finding first. 

People with successful WIN termination outcomes were slgnif-- 
icantly more successful at follow-up In several measures: 

• Seventy-eight percent of the successful WIN termlnees 
were employed at follow--up; 

• One-half of the successful WIN I clients were still 
employed in their WIN jobs two to four years after 
termination; 73% of the successful WIN II females and 
80% of the successful WIN II males were employed on 
their WIN jobs a year after termination; 

• If employed at follow-up* the earnings of successful 
terminees were larger than those of unsuccessful 
clients employed at follow-up; 

• Successful terminees x^^ho were employed at follow-up 
e*xperienced earnings increases between employment prior 
to T-'I'^J and follow-up which were larger* in both absolute 
and relative terms* than those of the unsuccessful WIN 
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terminees employed at follow-up; 

• Successful WIN terminees were about two times more 
likely to be off AFDC at follow-up than unsuccessful 
termineest ^ 

The reason we tAention these particular findings toward the 
beginning of this summary is that we believe that this particular 
aspect of our research into the WIN Program has significant policy 
implications. Assuming that the program does not devise a system 
of accomplishing very superficially successful outcomes by placing 
people in short-term Jobs* one of our general conclusions is that 
whatever the WIN Program does to influence success at termination 
positively affects employment success at follow-up and* therefore* 
should be encouraged. 

The possible reasons for this success* seeming to influence 
future success* are several. As we will note in a moment* the 
impact of a previously successful employment history was in itself 
a good indicator of future employment success. The very fact of 
having a Job was a substantial practical advantage related to 
future employment success. That is* having a job at WIN termina- 
tion eased the problem of finding a job sometime between WIN 
termination and follow-up significantly since many of the success-- 
ful WIN terminees held the same Job until the tire of our follow-^ 
up interview. 

We can only speculate on other reasons for this relation-- 
ship between successful terminati^>ns and successful follow-ups. 
Perhaps the individual level of personal efficacy and/or self-- 
confidence increased along with successful development of an 
employment history; or* perhaps* those who fail to get jobs in 
the WIN Program have feelings of inadequacy reinforced. 

In sum* whatever it was that the WIN Program accepted or 
generated in individual clients leading to job success at WIN 
termination seemed to bear a strong relationship to the employment 
success of WIN clients at follow-up* The policy lesson thus 
prescribed is that the WIN Program should follow through with 
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clients, as much as possible, to achieve successful terminations. 
These £inc3ings inc3icate something more than a restatement 

of the obvious, and declared.^ goal of the WIN Program to get 

people into jobs or a simplistic conclusion i:hat ''success 

breeds success/' As noted earlier, the potential here is three- 
fold: first, the WIN Program can wrk to develop successful 
terminations through the development of those characteristics in 
WIN clients that seem to be related to employment success; second, 
the program can operate by focusing upon clients and potential 
clients already possessing the greatest quantities of the requisite 
abilities which se€Sin to relate to employment; third, the WIN 
Program can more consciously, or "operationally", focus on the 
goal of getting people into jobs by keeping clients in the pro- 
gram until actually employed, by emphasizing job placement, and 
seeking greater knowledge and understanding of the job market to 
facilitate finding (and, possibly, creating) jobs and matching 
clients with jobs* of course, the program can simultaneously 
focus On all of these possibilities. 

Now we turn to a brief description of the variables in our 
study which related, ^ either positively or negatively, to employ- 
ment success either at termination or at follow-up. In this 
discussion we follow the general outline of the more detailed 
explanation of our study results in the main report by presenting 
In sequence: personal socio-economic and demographic characteris- 
tics, WIN experience, understanding of incentives and disincentives 
in WIN and related AFDC policies, personal attitudes toward work 
and welfare while noting that the sequence is out of step only in 
that we have already related the apparent importance of the tran- 
sition status of WIN .-uccess in relation to future employment 
success. The reader must turn to the detailed explanation of our 
substantive results for an in-depth analysis of the findings and 
conclusions of this study. 

Several Items appeared to be significantly related to em- 
ployment success in terms of the personal socio-economic and 
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demographic characteristics of clients. The major elements 
connected with successful employment outcomes were; a prior 
successful work history; the absence of a child under three years 
of age for f emale*headed households; the absence of a significant 
perceived health problem; and, the presence of a spouse in the 
home. Most of these impacts are self-explanatory. We have 
assumed that a prior work history related to the acquisition of a 
variety of abilities and traits which, in turn, generally related 
to employment success. The once-assumed distinction of the pre- 
sence of a chiM of pre-school age, under six, seems to have been 
replaced by the impact of the presence of a child under three 
years of age, apparently representing an age when child care is, 
relatively, easier to obtain. This finding suggests that an 
appropriate WIN exemption from work registration would be for 

mothers with a child under three years of age In terms of 

program success and, perhaps, in consideration of what will best 
serve mothers and children. While a health criterion was not 
terribly significant, generally, perceived health problems related 
to less employment. We assume that the presence of another adult 
in the home, as represented by marital status, represents a poten- 
tial for the elimination of certain employment-related problems 
such as child care and the need to accomplish a certain minimal 

amount of "homework" and, therefore, is consistent with 

greater employment. 

Interestingly, the results of our study show little in the 
way of impact of most WIN Program components. The major impact 
we found resulting exclusively from the WIN Program Itself was in 
the area of vocajtiPnal education. This particular aspect of WIN 
participation related very significantly in all groups to eventual 
employment success either at termination or at follow-up. The 
policy or program implication here, consistent with earlier state- 
ments. Is that this program component deserved emphasis because 
it very directly related to the principal goal of getting people 
into jobs . ^ g 
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The adult basic education component of WIN showed less 
Influence. We assume that this result relates to the fact that 
people in need of basic adult education are representative of a 
group in need of a substantial amount of additional assistance to 
overcome their employment barriers. Our^ obvious^ conclusion is 
that the adult education program cannot* in itself* overcome the 
basic deficiencies for these Individuals In regard to employment- 
relat£;d abilities* but is most likely a necessary program compo- 
nent working toward greater job potential. 

Another AFDC policy directly related to the WIN Program is 
the positive financial incentive to work* represented by what is 
known as the "$30 + 1/3" Income disregard provision of the AFDC 
program, l^lle the specific focus of this study was not upon the 
"$30 + 1/3" disregard* we paid substantial attention to this AFDC 
provision because of its obvious relationship to the impact of 
another employments-related policy ™- the WIN Program. 

In general* WIN clients were aware of the "^30 + 1/3" income 
disregard In terms of Its general Impact of allowing work and 
earned income to influence the total amount of dollars available 
to the AFDC recipient. On the other hand* WIN clients were con- 
fused about the specifics of the influence of the "$30 + l/3" 
income disregard provision. In addition* those who were aware 
and who did understand the "$30 + 1/3" income disregard provision 
generally suggested that it had little to do with their Incentive 
to work. 

While most of the males were aware of the fact that they 
could work and that earned income would increase their general 
level of spendable Income, they were not aware of the specifics of 
the "S30 + 1/3" disregard* nor were they aware of the fact of the 
one hundred hour maximum work rule which limited the amount of 
work males could undertake while still benefiting from the "$30 + 
1/3" income disregard provision. 

Thus* awareness of the income disregard was limited. In 
addition* those WIN clients who were aware of the disregard 
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considered it to be either too complicated to influence their work 
decision or too little, in the way of a financial incentive^ to 
have a substantial impact upon their decision to seek employment. 

This study does not purport to definitively analyze the im- 
pact or the effectiveness of the "$30 + l/3" income disregard. 
However^ it seems apparent that a greater knowledge and understand- 
ing among AFDC and WIN clients is required if the policy is to 
have a chance of achieving its intended goals related to greater 
employment and self-sufficiency for AFDC families* 

The obvious policy or prograra implication is that more stress 
should be placed upon informing the AFDC population about this 
policy and its potential benefits for them* This function can be 
accomplished partially through the WIN Program^ even though that 
program does not reach all AFDC clients* Further consideration by 
policy makers should be given to more adequate study of the actual 
impact of the income disregard in terms of its adequacy in light 
of the substantial response from WIN clients that the "$30 + l/3" 
formula was insufficient to influence their work behavior* 

Another aspect of this study which concentrated upon the 
impact of the WIN Program related to the attitudes of WIN clients 
toward working in general* the WIN Program in particular* and wel- 
fare status. Of particular interest in this regard were the 
mandatory aspects of the WIN II Program in contrast to the volun- 
tary aspects of the WIN I Program. One of the major new concepts 
in the WIN II Program was mandatory WIN registration as a pre- 
requisite to entitlement of AFDC benefits* 

Our results showed that this mandatory registration require- 
ment had little* if any* impact* Our analysis of the lack of any 
impact in this area indicated several reasons* 

In fact* other than the particular emphasis upon unemploy-jed 
fathers* the priorities in the WIN II Program essentially prefer 
volunteers. In addition* our study results found that fiS^ of the 
entire WIN II population indicated that they either did or would 
have volunteered for the program. Hence, it was not surprising 
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to find that the perceived voluntary nature of the commitment to 
WIN differed little between WIN I and WIN II clients. 

We also considered various other attltudlnal aspects of 
participation in and positive results from the WIN Program. 
Several attltudlnal variables turned out to be interesting. First, 
we found that such items as the willingness to overcome the hassles 
or barriers to employment were significant Indicators of future 
employment success. We also discovered that a person*s feelings 
of personal efficacy, In the sense of their perceptions of their 
abilities to control their livrs by their own actions, were 
significant in terms of their willingness and ability to find work 
and move toward self-sufficiency. 

In addition, we discovered that the attitudes of families 
and friends towards their work and/or welfare status, more Impor- 
tantly than their own feelings about the stigma of being on 
welfare, were related to the ability to achieve employment either 
at WIN termination or at the time of our follow-up Interviews. 
None of these results are surprising and, indeed, fulfill our 
general expectations regarding the psychological motivations of 
individuals toward employment, whether or not they be AFDC recip- 
ients* 

Generally, we found tha^ people were relatively evenly dis- 
tributed in terms of their work ethic regardless of whether they 
were successful or unsuccessful in eventual employment outcomes. 
We also found that those people who were generally dissatisfied 
with the welfare program tended to be those people who were 
generally dissatisfied with work prospects and their individual 
potential, economically. The stigma of being on welfare was also 
closely related to the perceived problems with the welfare program. 
In general, these findings indicate that while most WIN clients 
were possessed with a relatively strong work ethic, there was 
a certain portion of the WIN population which was dissatisfied 
with the whole range of prospects available on the work/welfare 
continuum. ^ 
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The policy implications of these findings regarding the 
attitudes of WIN clients are several. In a couple of important 
ways* Che WIN I and Che WIN II Programs tended to attract a rather 
homogeneous group. 

Tlie vast majority of participants consider themselves to be 
volunteers for the work program. The vast majority of the partici- 
pants expressed a strong work ethic* whether or not they eventually 
succeeded in the program and future employment. Thus* the manda- 
tory requirements of the WIN II Program had little visible impact. 
The high level of work ethic among both successful and unsuccess- 
ful WIN clients reinforces our conclusion that litcle return will 
result from forcing AFDC recipients to register for work programs 
or take employment opportunities. However* to the extent these 
mandatory provisions do not consume resources which could be better 
used in the program* the mandatory registration requirement may 
provide a useful tool to program operators working occasionally 
with recalciCrant WIN participants. 

Another finding with important policy implication was that 
those people with positive attitudes towards themselves and their 
abilities* as well as those indicating a willingness to overcome 
the barriers and hassles of employment* have greater employment 
success. To some extent* a program can be focused to. do something 
about these attitudes* such as instilling self confidence and 
feelings of personal efficacy in individuals. Consistent with 
our previous statements of policy implications or recommendations* 
we conclude that the best way of instilling this confidence and a 
feeling of greater control over ones own life in relation to 
employment is through actual work experience itself* hence the 
need once again to accomplish actual job placements for WIN clients. 
We suggest that consideration be given to further study of pro- 
grams in which clients themselves play a greater role in determin- 
ing their own future. Perhaps such an approach is a key to 
instilling feelings of personal efficacy &nd perceptions of an 
abiliCy to beCter control ones own life by ones own actions* which 
have appeared to be significant indicators of eventual employment 
success in this study, 
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CHAPTER I: 



INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 



PURPOSE AND CONTENT OF THIS REPORT 



The report is the culmination of more than two years of 
research effort encompassCid by this project. The function of 
this document is two-'fold; to describe the study and its find-- 
ings* conclusions* and recommendations in a summary fashion for 
the non^technical readers; and* to present a comprehensive tech- 
nical treatment of the study data for readers interested in a 
more in-depth understanding of the project and its findings. To 
achieve this goal* the main text of the report contains a descrip- 
tion of the major substantive results* as well as the process of 
the study while more detailed information and all statistical 
tables are located in the Appendix. 

Chapter I focuses on objectives of the study in terms of 
relevant policy issues addressed* the conceptual and empirical 
framework underlying the research* and a description in most 
general terms of the methodology employed in the research. 
Chapter II reports the findings and conclusions of the study. 
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THE ISSUES AND OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY 



The Work Incentive Program (WIN) ^ enacted by Congress In 
1968* established a program of work incentives and earnings ex- 
emptions aimed specifically at the AFDC population. Some legis- 
lative history pertaining to the enactment of the WIN I and WIN 
II Programs is presented in the Appendix. The original WIN 
Program focused on referral to skill training and supportive 
services for any welfare client who volunteered to participate* 
WIN I attempted to decrease welfare dependency through employment. 
The implicit assumption in the program was that proper monetary 
and fiscal policies would provide employment opportunities and 
wages for welfare clients who were able to work* while education 
and training programs would assist others in their effort to 
become employable. 

The Talmadge amendments of December* 1971* enacted what is 
currently known as WIN II* adding another dimension to the policy 
geared toward employment of the welfare population.. WIN II re- 
quires that a significant portion of the welfare population 
register for work and training as a condition of their rec€;ipt of 
welfare benefits. As we will note in our findings* both WIN I 
and WIN II principally served AFDC recipients desiring or volun- 
teering to work or to prepare themselves for employment • 

Both WIN I and WIN II have existed within the context of a 
positive monetary work incentive which allows AFDC women to retain 
the first $30 of their monthly earnings plus one third of the 
remainder without reduction in AFDC benefits. (Men with fulltlme 
jobs were taxed 1D0% of earnings in Minnesota where this study 
took place) . 

Within the limitations placed on the WIN Program by the 
nature of the economy and job demand* WIH seeks to aid its clients 
in achieving greater quantity and quality of employment. Flnan* 
cial Incentives have been built into the program to increase 
program effectiveness but there are other non-financial incentives 
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which have an effect on a participant's attitudes toward WIN 
and employment. 

The objective of this study has been to identify and 
measure the Impact of important employment related incentives 
and disincentives in the WIN Program. We focused upon elements 
of WIN but also sought to measure the relative impact of other 
variables, such as personal characteristics or attitudes that 
might also explain employment behavior. We sought to measure 
the relative importance to employment outcomes that various WIN 
Program components and features seem to have in relation to the 
personal characteristics of the AFDC population — over which 
policymakers have less, if any, control. Finally, we attempted 
to translate our findings into policy relevant statements, des- 
cribing the Impacts of various aspects of the WIN Program upon 
various types of clients, and suggesting various alternatives 
policymakers may wish to consider to improve the program. 
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SUMMARY OF COMCEPTUAL AMD EMPIRICAL MODEL 



This section is designed to introduce the model of WIN 
employment underlying this study and to present the major con- 
cepts of the theoretical framework in general terms, k summary 
of the relationships between elements of the WIK Program and 
the conceptual variables is presented in the Appendix along with 
a detailed presentation of the WIN employment model. 



The Conceptual Model 

At the most general level we can think of the WIN partici- 
pant as having to decide on an allocation of his available time 
between three types of activities: 1) market work; 2) home work; 
and 3) leisure. The individual will choose to engage in an 
activity because it yields utility ~ utility being defined as 
the value or satisfaction of the final product of performing an 
activity, as perceived by the Individual. An activity may yield 
utility either because the activity itself satisfies needs of 
the individual or because the activity yields income which per- 
mits the consumption of goods and services that yield utility. 
Market work, for example, may yield utility because the person 
gets satisfaction from performing a job and because of the income 
from the job which permits greater consumption of goods and 
services that also yield satisfaction. 

Our basic behavioral assumption is that WIN participants, 
like all other people, seek to maximise their utility in allocat- 
ing their time between market work, home work and leisure. In 
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this context the WIN participant makes a commitment to market 
work when employment on a job will yield greater utility for 
those hours than either home work or leisure. 

The total utility a person can gain depends on his liking 
(or tastes) for activities and goods and services as well as 
the quantity that he can obtain.* In a world with no constraints 
the individual would maximize utility by engaging in each activity 
and consuming goods and services until their marginal utility 
(the utility of one more unit) was zero. Decisions are not made 
in such an un'cons trained world, however. Thus the individual 
must seek to maximize utility taking into account his own tastes 
and his own '^budget coiistraiiit." The budget constraint is the 
total amount of real income that the individual can obtain by 
alternative allocations of his time; the budget constraint 
includes both earned income and unearned income, such as the 
welfare grant. The budget constraint actually incorporates 
both time and income as factors which impinge on the decision 
making process * 

Thus, at the conceptual level our model has the individual 
maximizing utility by allocating his time between market work, 
home work and leisure. This allocation is accompanied by taking 
into account his tastes for these activities ^s well as tastes 
for goods and services and is subject to his budget constraint. 
The end result of this maximization process is the allocation of 
time between market work, home work and leisure. Since our 
particular concern in this project is with the allocation of 
time to market work, we solve the system for the hours devoted 
to market work, in terms of alJ other variables in the system. 



*It is convenient conceptually to think of activities and gooas 
and services as separate* In reality the consumption of goods 
and services occurs in conjunction with the performance of 
activities over time* q <j 
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Conceptual and Empirical Relationships 



Solving the model in this manner establishes hours devoted 
to market work as a dependent variable that is influenced by 
the other (independent) variables in the system. It is possible 
at the conceptual level to treat market work as though it were 
a continuum of hours and that persons could choose the exact 
number of hours they want to work. In the real world institutional 
arrangements do not allow such a wide choice. Thus, our major 
empirical dependent variable for the model is whether the person 
is employed or not employed at various points in time and the 
duration of employment during the time intervals we are studying. 
Since we had the advantage of conducting personal interviews in 
this study we also obtained other measures closely related to 
employment status that were utilized as dependent variables, 
the main ones being earnings and completion of WIN. While these 
other outcome variables were important and provided depth to 
our analysis, our focus was on employment, explaining why some 
WIN clients become successfullv employed and why some do not. 

Our dependent variable of employment is, at the most 
general level, a function of the budget constraint and tastes 
of the individual. The explanation of employment in market 
work outcomes, then, depends on the budget constraint and 
tastes* In our model we subdivided these two concepts into 
a series of more detailed conceptual variables that are 
measurable in principle. 

The budget constraint depends on the following three 
variables : 

1. Expected income from market work; 

2. Expected income from home work; 

3. Expected income if no work is performed. 

The essence of these three variables is that they will 
tell the individual what his total available budget will be for 
any po-gsible allocation of his time. We would expect these 
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PREFACE 



This report culminates a research program undertaken by 
InterStudy for the Employment and Training and Administration of 
the Department' of Labor under Grant Number 51-27-73-09, The 
intent of the research was to identify and measure various employ- 
ments-related incentives and disincentives in the Work Incentive 
Program, The study considered both the original VTI^7 I Program 
implemented in 1969, and the revised FIN II Program commenced in 
1972, 

The study procedure collected information through personal 
interview's with over 800 former and current WIN particir>ants in 
Ramsey County (St, Paul), Minnesota, The results of the analysis 
of the data thus obtained are presented in this final report. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS AND 
STATEMENT OF POLICY RFCO^IMENDATIOf^S 



This research sought to identify and measure incentives and 
disincentives in the Work Incentive (WIN) Program; and, to measure 
and explain the impact of WIN upon its desired or intended goals 
of increased employment and self-sufficiency for that portion of 
the welfare population supported by the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) Program. 

While the study focused on the impact of WIN and its various 
components on the employment of current and former AFDC recipients, 
the inquiry could not be limited to a consideration of the WIN 
Program features in isolation. Rather, it was important to con- 
sider, to measure and control for, the influence of a variety of 
other things which impact upon employment. Therefore, this study 
considered the importance of the socio-economic and demographic 
characteristics of WIN recipients, the attitudes of WIN recipients 
towards work and welfare, and the knowledge and understanding of 
WIN clients regarding penalties and rewards associated with WIN 
and related AFDC policies and programs. 

We believe this study Is unique in the breadth of the various 
possible influences on employment behavior of WIN clients con- 
sidered here. It is also important to understand that this study 
from its Inception and initial design has been limited to WIN 
clients- The entire sample studied here has participated, at 
lease to some extent, in the WIN Program. The goal of this study, 
from its beginning, has been to identify the differences, and the 
relative importance of those differences, between successful and 

unsuccessful participants in the WIN Program ,ln terms of both 

successful employtTi^nt at termination from WIN and employment after 
WIN participation. 

The policy or programmatic purposes and implications of such 
an approach are clear- We did not seek to evaluate the advisabil- 
ity of the establishment and maintenance of an employment^related 
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program such as WIN by contrasting the employment success of WIN 
clients vis-a-vis the general AFnC population. Rather^ we 
accepted the existence of such a program. The purpose of this 
study, accepting and assuming the existence of the mjH Program, 
was to determine the most efficient and effective manner in which 
such a program can operate by determining the types of clients 
and the types of services best alligned with the achievement of 
the WIN Program goals of increased employment and increased self- 
sufficiency for AFDC recipients. 

Therefore, we sought to identify and measure the relative 
impact of all the various personal characteristics, program experi- 
ences, and exogenous influences upon eventual employment success, 
or lack of success, for a WIN client. The findings and conclusions 
of this study present WIN policy makers and program administrators 
with three general recommendations or alternatives. 

First, they may choose, through the WIN Program, to develop 
in WIN clients those capabilities which apparently significantly 
impact upon current and future success in the wrld of work. For 
example, they may choose to concentrate upon the development of 
work experience, iob placements, self-confidence, etc., which 
appear to relate to eventual employment success. 

Second, decision makers may choose to concentrate the WIN 
Program on individuals already possessing the requisite quantity 
of the needed attributes to achieve employment Success. This 
latter process essentially amounts to what has been termed 
**creaming*', or selecting into the program those people most likely 
to succeed with the assistance of the services provided through 
the program. 

Third, as we will explain in a moment, decision makers 
should choose to concentrate on activities which result in actual 
job placements for WIN participants. 

The purpose of this study was not to make value judgments 
regarding which of ttiese paths to choose. Rather, the purpose of 
this study was to provide information and analysis which will 
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assist decision makers in their choice. With these provisos in 
mind^ we now turn to a summary of the substantive findinjgjs^ con^ 
elusions^ and policy implications of this study. 

The substantive results of this study have two important 
aspects. Some findings and conclusions relate to specific inde- 
pendent variables which seemed to show an important impact upon 
employment outcomes either at WIN termination or at follow-up. 
Other findings and conclusions^ perhaps of more intriguing 
interest^ seemed to indicate that the success of the client in 
WIN itself^ as measured by employment at termination from WIN^ 
related very strongly to future employment success at follow-up. 
In general* our conclusion is that somehow* the whole is more 
than the sum of its parts in that* besides the various objective 
characteristics which we identified as relating to employment* 
there was something important in the very success of a client in 
the WIN Program in terms of predicting his evenutal employment 
success at follow-up. In this summary we deal with this latter 
finding first. 

People with successful WIN termination outcomes were signif- 
icantly more successful at follow-up in several measures: 

• Seventy-eight percent of the srxcessful WIN terminees 
were employed at follow-up; 

• One-half of the successful WIN I clients were still 
employed in their WIN jobs two to four years after 
termination; 73% of the successful WIN II females and 
80% of the successful WIN II males were employed on 
their WIN jobs a year after termination; 

» If employed at follow-up* the earnings of successful 
terminees were larger than those of unsuccessful 
ilients employed at follow-up; 

• 'uccessful terminees who were employed at follow-up 
experienced earnings incr<=ases bett^^een employment prior 
to IJl" and follow-up which were larger* in both absolute 
and relative terms* than those of the unsuccessful WIN 
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terminees employed at follow-up; 
# Successful WIN terminees were about two times more 
likely to be off AFDC at follow-up than unsuccessful 
terminees . 

The reason we mention these particular findings toward the 
beginning of this summary is that we believe that this particular 
aspect of our research into the WIN Program has significant policy 
implications. Assuming that the program does not devise a system 
of accomplishing very superficially successful outcomes by placing 
people in short-term jobs^ one of our general conclusions is that 
whatever the WIN Program does to influence success at termination 
positively affects employment success at follow*-up and* therefore* 
should be encouraged. 

The possible reasons for this success* seeming to influence 
future success* are several. As we will note in a moment* the 
impact of a previously successful employment history was in itself 
a good indicator of future employment success. The very fact of 
having a job was a substantial practical advantage related to 
future employment success. That is* having a job at WIN termina-- 
tion eased the problem of finding a job sometime between WIN 
termination and follow-up significantly since many of the success- 
ful WIN terminees held the same job until the time of our follow^ 
up interview. 

We can only speculate on other reasons for this relation- 
ship between successful terminations and successful follow-ups. 
Perhaps the individual level of personal efficacy and/or self- 
confidence increased along xd.th successful development of an 
employment history; or* perhaps* those who fail to get jobs in 
the WIN Program have feelings of inadequacy reinforced. 

In sum* whatever it was that the WIN Program accepted or 
generated in individual clients leading to job success at WIN 
termination seemed to bear a strong relationship to the employment 
success of WIN clients at follow-up. The policy lesson thus 
prescribed is that the WIN Program should follow through with 
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clients, as much as possible, to achieve successful terminations. 

These findings indicate something more than a restatement 

of the obvious J and declared, goal of the WIN Program to get 

people into jobs or a simplistic conclusion that "success 

breeds success." As noted earlier, the potential here is three- 
fold: first, the WIN Program can work to develop successful 
terminations through the development of those characteristics in 
WIN clients that seera to be related to employment success; second, 
the program can operate by focusing upon clients and potential 
clients already possessing the greatest quantities of the requisite 
abilities which seem to relate to employment; third, the WIN 
Program can more consciously, or "operationally", focus on the 
goal of getting people into jobs by keeping clients in the pro- 
gram until actually employed, by emphasizing job placement, and 
seeking greater knowledge and understanding of the job market to 
facilitate finding (and, possibly, creating) jobs and matching 
clients with jobs. Of course, the program can simultaneously 
focus on all of these possibilities. 

Now we turn to a brief description of the variables in our 
study which related,* either positively or negatively, to employ- 
ment success either at termination or at follow-up. In this 
discussion we follow the general outline of the more detailed 
explanation of our study results in the main report by presenting 
in sequence: personal socio-economic and demographic characteris- 
tics, WIN experience, understanding of incentives and disincentives 
in WIN and related AFDC policies, personal attitudes toward work 
and welfare while noting that the sequence is out of step only in 
that we have already related the apparent importance of the tran- 
sition status of WM success in relation to future employment 
success. The reader must turn to the detailed explanation of our 
substantive results for an in-depth analysis of the findings and 
conclusions of this study. 

Several items appeared to be significantly related to em-* 
ployment success in terms of the personal socio-economic and 
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demographic characteristics of clients. The major elements 
connected with successful employment outcomes were: a prior 
successful work history; the absence of a child under three years 
of age for female-headed households; the absence of a significant 
perceived health problem; and, the presence of a spouse in the 
home. Most of these impacts are self-explanatory. We have 
assumed that a prior work history related to the acquisition of a 
variety of abilities and traits which, in turn, generally related 
to employment success. The once-assumed distinction of the pre- 
sence of a child of pre-school age, under six, seems to have been 
replaced by the impact of the presence of a child under three 
years of age, apparently representing an age when child care is, 
relatively, easier to obtain. This finding suggests that an 
appropriate WIN exemption from work registration would be for 

mothers with a child under three years of age In terms of 

program success and, perhaps, in consideration of what will best 
serve mothers and children. While a health criterion was not 
terribly significant, generally, perceived health problems related 
to less employment. We assume that the presence of another adult 
In the home, as represented by marital status, represents a poten- 
tial for the elimination of certain etpployment-related problems 
such as child care and the need to accomplish a certain minimal 

amount of "homework*' and, therefore, is consistent with 

greater employment. 

Interestingly, the results of our study show little in the 
way of impact of most WIN Program components. The major impact 
we found resulting exclusively from the WIN Program itself was in 
the area of vocational education. This particular aspect of WIN 
participation related very significantly in all groups to eventual 
employment success either at termination or at follow-up. The 
policy or program implication here, consistent with earlier state- 
ments, is that this program component deserved emphasis because 
it very directly related to the principal goal of getting people 
into jobs, 
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The adult basic education component of WIN showed less 
influence. We assume that this result relates to the fact that 
people in need of basic adult education are representative of a 
group in need of a substantial amount of additional assistance to 
overcome their employment barriers. Our* obvious* conclusion is 
that the adult education program cannot* in itself* overcome the 
basic deficiencies for these individuals in regard to employment- 
related abilities* but is most likely a necessary program compo-^ 
nent WL>rking toward greater Job potential. 

Another AFDC policy directly related to the WIN Program is 
the positive financial incentive to work* represented by what is 
known as the "$30 + 1/3" income disregard provision of the AFDC 
program, l-Jhile the specific focus of this study was not upon the 
"$30 + 1/3" disregard* we paid substantial attention to this AFDC 
provision because of its obvious relationship to the impact of 
another employment -related policy the WIN Program. 

In general* WIN clients were aware of the "S30 + 1/3" income 
disregard in terms of its general impact of allowing work and 
earned income to influence the total amount of dollars available 
to the AFDC recipient. On the other hand* WIN clients were con- 
fused about the specifics of the influence of the "$30 + 1/3" 
income disregard provision. In addition* those who were aware 
and who did understand the "$30 + 1/3" income disregard provision 
generally suggested that it had little to do with their incentive 
to work. 

Wliile most of the males were aware of the fact that they 
could work and that earned income would increase their general 
level of spendable income* they were not aware of the specifics of 
the ";^30 + 1/3" disregard* nor were they aware of the fact of the 
one hundred hour maximum work rule which limited the amount of 
work males could undertake while still benefltin's; from the "$30 + 
1/3" i.ncotne disregard provision. 

Thus* awareness of the income disregard was limited. In 
addition* those WIN clients who were aware of the disregard 
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considered it to be either too complicated to influence their work 
decision or too little, in the way of a financial incentive, to 
have a substantial impact upon their decision to seek employment. 

This study does not purport to definitively analyze the im- 
pact or the effectiveness of the "$30 + l/3" income disregard. 
However, it seems apparent that a greater knowledge and understand- 
ing among AFDC and WIN clients is required If the policy is to 
have a chance of achieving its intended goals related to greater 
employment and self-sufficiency for AFDC families. 

The obvious policy or program implication is that more stress 
should be placed upon informing the AFDC population about this 
policy and its potential benefits for them. This function can be 
acc^ fpplished partially through the WIN Program, even though that 
program does not reach all AFDC clients. Further consideration by 
policy makers should be given to more adequate study of the actual 
impact of the income disregard in terms of its adequacy in light 
of the substantial response from WIN clients that the "$30 + l/3" 
formula was insufficient to influence their work behavior. 

Another aspect of this study which concentrated upon the 
impact of the WIN Program related to the attitudes of WIN clients 
toward working in general, the WIN Program in particular, and wel- 
fare status. Of particular interest in this regard were the 
mandatory aspects of the WIN II Program in contrast to the volun- 
tary aspects of the WIN I Program. One of the major new concepts 
in the WIN II Program was mandatory WIN registration as a pre- 
requisite to entitlement of AFDC benefits. 

Our results showed that this mandatory registration require- 
ment had little. If any, impact. Our analysis of the lack of any 
impact in this area indicated several reasons. 

In fact, other than the particular emphasis upon unemployed 
fathers, the priorities in the WIN II Program essentially prefer 
volunteers. In addition, our study results found that 85% of the 
entire WIN II population indicated that they either did or would 
have volunteered for the program. Hence, it was not surprising 
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to find that the perceived voluntary nature of the commitment to 
WIN differed little between WIN I and WIN II clients. 

We also considered various other attitudinal aspects of 
participation in and positive results from the WIN Program. 
Several attitL^dinal variables turned out to be interesting. First* 
we found that such items as the willingness to overcome the hassles 
or barriers to employment were significant indicators of future 
employment success. We also discovered that a person's feelings 
of personal efficacy* in the sense of their perceptibns of their 
abilities to control their lives by their own actions* were 
significant in terms of their willingness and ability to find work 
and move toward self-sufficiency. 

In addition^ we discovered that the attitudes of families 
and friends towards their work and/or welfare status* more import 
tantly than their own feelings about the stigma of being on 
welfare* were related to the ability to achieve employment either 
at WIN termination or at the time of our follow-up interviews. 
None of these results are surprising and* indeed* fulfill our 
general expectations regarding the psychological motivations of 
individuals toward employment* whether or not they be AFDC recip- 
ients. 

Generally* we found that people were relatively evenly dis- 
tributed in terms of their work ethic regardless of whether they 
were successful or unsuccessful in eventual employment outcomes. 
We also found that those people who were generally dissatisfied 
with the welfare program tended to be those people who were 
generally dissatisfied with work prospects and their individual 
potential* economically. The stigma of being on welfare was also 
closely related to the perceived problems with the welfare program. 
In general* these findings indicate that while most WIN clients 
were possessed with a relatively strong work ethic* there was 
a certain portion of the WIN population which was dissatisfied 
with the whole range of prospects available on the work/welfare 
continuum, 
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The policy implications of these findings regarding the 
attitudes of WIN clients are several. In a couple of important 
ways^ the WIN I and the WIN II Programs tended to attract a rather 
homogeneous group . 

The vast majority of participants consider themselves to be 
volunteers for the work program. The vast majority of the partici- 
pants expressed a strong work ethic, whether or not they eventually 
succeeded in the program and future employment. Thus^ the manda- 
tory requirements of the WIN II Program had little visible impact. 
The high level of work ethic among both successful and unsuccess- 
ful WIN clients reinforces our conclusion that little return will 
result from forcing AFDC recipients to register for work programs 
or take employment opportunities. However^ to the. extent these 
mandatory provisions do not consume resources which could be better 
used in the program^ the mandatory registration requirement may 
provide a useful tool to program operators working occasionally 
with recalcitrant WIN participants. 

Another finding with important policy implication was that 
those people with positive attitudes towards thonselves and their 
abilities, as well as those indicating a willingness to overcome 
the barriers and hassles of onployment^ have greater employment 
success. To some extent, a program can be focused to. do something 
about these attitudes^ such as instilling self confidence and 
feelings of personal efficacy in individuals. Consistent with 
our previous statements of policy implications or recommendations^ 
we conclude that the best way of instilling this confidence and a 
feeling of greater control over ones own life in relation to 
employment is through actual work experience itself^ hence the 
need once again to accomplish actual job placements for WIN clients. 
We suggest that consideration be given to further study of pro- 
grams in which clients themselves play a greater role in determin- 
ing their own future. Perhaps such an approach is a key to 
instilling feelings of personal efficacy and perceptions of an 
ability to better control ones own life by ones own actions^ which 
have appeared to be significant indicators of eventual employment 
success in this study, 
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CHAPTER I: 



INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 



PURPOSE AND CONTENT OF THIS REPORT 



The report is the culmination of more than two years of 
research effort encompassed by this project. The function of 
this document is two-fold: to describe the Study and its find- 
ings^ conclusions^ and recommendations in a summary fashion for 
the non-technical readers; and^ to present a comprehensive tech- 
nical treatment of the study data for readers interested in a 
more in-depth understanding of the project and its findings. To 
achieve this goal^ the main text of the report contains a descrip' 
tion of the major substantive results^ as well as the process of 
the study while more detailed information and all statistical 
tables are located in the Appendix* 

Chapter 1 focuses on objectives of the study in terms of 
relevant policy issues addressed^ the conceptual and empirical 
framework underlying the research^ and a description in most 
general terms of the methodology employed in the research* 
Chapter 11 reports the findings and conclusions of the study* 
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THE ISSUES AND OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY 



The Work Incentive Program (WIN), enacted by Congress in 
1968, established a program of work incentives and earnings ex- 
emptions aimed specifically at the AFDC population. Some legis- 
lative history pertaining to the enactment of the WIN I and WIN 
II Programs is presented in the Appendix. The original WIN 
Program focused on referral to skill training and supportive 
services for any welfare client who volunteered to participate. 
WIN I attempted to decrease welfare dependency through employment. 
The Implicit assumption in the program was that proper monetary 
and fiscal policies would provide employment opportunities and 
wages for welfare clients who were able to work, while education 
and training programs would assist others in their effort to 
become employable. 

The Talmadge amendments of December, 1971, enacted what is 
currently known as WIN II, adding another dimension to the policy 
geared toward employment of the welfare population. WIN II re- 
quires that 3. significant portion of the welfare population 
register for work and training as a condition of their receipt of 
welfare benefits. As we will note in our findings, both WIN I 
and WIN II principally served AFDC recipients desiring or volun- 
teering to work or to prepare themselves for employment. 

Both WIN I and WIN II have existed within the context of a 
positive monetary work incentive which allows AFDC women to retain 
the first $30 of their monthly earnings plus one third of the 
remainder without reduction in AFDC benefits. (Men with fulltime 
jobs were taxed 100% of earnings in Minnesota where this study 
took place) . 

Within the limitations placed on the WIN Program by the 
nature of the economy and Job demand, WIN seeks to aid its clients 
In achieving greater quantity and quality of employment. Finan- 
cial incentives have been built into the program to increase 
program effectiveness but there are other non-financial incentives 
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which have an effect on a participant's attitudes toward WIN 
and employment. 

The objective of this study has been to identify and 
measure the impact of important employment related incentives 
and disincentives in the WIN Program. We focused upon elements 
of WIN but also sought to measure the relative impact of other 
variables, such as personal characteristics or attitudes that 
might also explain employment behavior. We sought to measure 
the relative importance to employment outcomes that various WIN 
Program components and features seem to have in relation to the 
personal characteristics of the AFDC population over which 
policymakers have less, if any, control. Finally, we attempted 
to translate our findings into policy releva'nt statements, des- 
cribing the impacts of various aspects of the WIN Program upon 
various types of clients, and suggesting various alternatives 
policymakers may wish to consider to improve the program. 
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SDMMARY OF CONCEPTUAL AMD EMPIRICAL MODEL 



This section is designed to introduce the model of WIN 
employment underlying this study and to present the major con- 
cepts of the theoretical framework in general terras. A summary 
of the relationships between elements of the WIN Program and 
the conceptual variables is presented in the Appendix along with 
a detailed presentation of the WIN employment model. 



The Conceptual Model 



At the most general level we can think of the WIN partici- 
pant as having to decide on an allocation of bis available time 
between three types of activities: 1) market work; 2) home work; 
and 3) leisure. The individual will choose to engage in an 
activity because it yields utility utility being defined as 
the value or satisfaction of the final product of performing an 
activity, as perceived by the individual. An activity may yield 
utility either because the activity itself satisfies needs of 
the individual or because the activity yields income which per-- 
mits the consumption of goods and services that yield utility. 
Market work, for example, may yield utility because the person 
gets Satisfaction from performing a Job and because of the income 
from the job which permits greater consumption of goods and 
services that also yield sat isf action. 

Our basic behavioral assumption is that WIN participants, 
like all other people, seek to maximize their utility in allocat- 
ing their time between market work, home work and leisure. In 
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this context the WIN participant makes a commitment to market 
work when employment on a job will yield greater utility for 
those hours than either home work or leisure. 

The total utility a person can gain depends on his liking 
(or tastes) for activities and goods and services as well as 
the quantity that he can obtain.* In a world with no constrain*:s 
the individual would maximize utility by engaging In each activity 
and consuming goods and services until their marginal utility 
(the utility of one more unit) was zero. Decisions are not made 
in such an unconstrained world* however. Thus the individual 
must seek to maximize utility taking into account his own tastes 
and his own "budget constraint," The budget constraint is the 
total amount of real income that the individual can obtain by 
alternative allocations of his time; the budget constraint 
includes both earned income and unearned income* such as the 
welfare grant. The budget constraint actually incorporates 
both time and Income as factors which impinge on the decision 
making process. 

Thus* at the conceptual level our model has the individual 
maximizing utility by allocating his time between market work* 
home work and leisure. This allocation is accompanied by taking 
into account his tastes for these activities as well as tastes 
for goods and services and is subject to his budget constraint* 
The end result of this maximisation process Is the allocation of 
time between market work* home work and leisure. Since our 
particular concern in this project Is with the allocation of 
time to market work* we solve the system for the hours devoted 
to market work* in terms of all other variables in the system. 



*Jt is convenient concept) ally to think of activities and gooas 
and services sts separate. In reality the consumption of goods 
and services occurs in conjunction with the performance of 
activities over time, ^ 
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Conceptual and B^pirical Relationships 

Solving the model in this manner establishes hours devoted 
to market work as a dependent variable that is influenced by 
the other (independent) variables in the system. It is possible 
at the conceptual level to treat market work as though it were 
a continuum of hours and that persons could choose the exact 
number of hours they want to work* In the real world institutional 
arrangements do not allow such a wide choice. Thus ^ our major 
empirical dependent variable for the model is whether the person 
is employed or not employed at various points in time and the 
duration of employment during the time intervals we are studying. 
Since we had the advantage of conducting personal interviews in 
this study we also obtained other measures closely related to 
employment status that were utilized as dependent variables^ 
the main ones being earnings and completion of WIN* While these 
other outcome variables were important and provided depth to 
our analysis^ our focus was on employment^ explaining why some 
WIN clients become successfullv employed and why some do not. 

Our dependent variable of employment is^ at the most 
general level, a function of the budget constraint and tastes 
of the individual* The explanation of employment in market 
work outcomes* then* depends on the budget constraint and 
tastes. In our model we subdivided these two concepts into 
a series of more detailed conceptual variables that are 
measurable in principle. 

The budget constraint depends on the following three 
variables : 

1. Expected income from market work; 

2. Expected income from home work; 

3. Expected income if no work is performed. 

The essence of these three variables is that they will 
tell the individual what his total available budget will be for 
any possible allocation of his time. We would expect these 
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three variables to affect the time allocated to market work 

in the following way. The greater the expected wage from market 

work, the greater the time allocated to market work. The greater 

the expected return from home work, the less the time allocated 

to market work. And, the greater the unearned income (income if 

no work is performed) the less time will be allocated to market 

work. 

The tastes of the individual determine the utility that he ' 
can receive from goods and services or activities.* Total 
utility, of course, depends not only on his tastes but also the 
quantity of goods and services or activities the individual has 
avaliable to him. Thus we define four separate taste variables 
upon which utility will depend. 

1. Taste for goods and services. 

2. Taste for market work. 

3. Taste for home work. 

4. Taste for leisure. 

These taste variables tell the individual that his utility 
will be with any given combination of activities and goods and 
services. It must be remembered that the taste variables for 
the three activities, market work, home work, and leisure refer 
to the utility of performing the activity and not to the income 
that can be derived from the activity. The income that can be 
derived from activities has already been accounted for in the 
budget constraint,** 

We would expect the four taste variables to affect the 
allocation of time to market work in the following ways. The 
greater the taste for goods and services and the greater the 
taste for market work, the greater the allocation of time to 
market work. The greater the taste for home work and the 

^Conceptually^ a utility function can be posited with "tastes'' 
as one determinant of utility. 

^'^This income is translated into utility through the taste for 
goods and ser^'ices variable in the utility function* 
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greater the taste for leisure* the less the allocation of time 
to market work. 

While these budget constraint variables and taste variables 
are measurable in principle* they cannot* in fact^ be measured 
empirically. Thus* we specified empirical variables as proxies 
for these concepts. In most cases we used several empirical 
variables that we believe measure separate dimensions of a 
concept and are important explanatory variables of employment 
outcomes. All of these empirical variables are detailed in 
our full model development. In this summary we emphasize how 
the WIN-related independent variables fit into our overall 
model framework. 



The WIN Program 



The employment model which we utilized in this project 
could actually be manipulated to study segments of the population 
other than the WIN population. What is different about the WIN 
population is the fact that they are receiving a specific type 
of unearned income* the welfare grant* and they enter the WIN 
Program as an intermediate step between being unemployed and* 
hopefully* becoming employed. Thus* the WIN Program can be 
viewed on a general level as a ''bridging" variable that affects 
employment outcomes of clients. Our objective in this study was 
to determine what incentives or disincentives exist in the WIN 
Program thac affect employment outcomes and what changes in 
these incentives might increase the number of successful out- 
comes of WIN clients- Rather than treat the WIN Program as a 
completely separate "black box" affecting employment* we related 
specific incentive features of the WIN Program to the major con- 
ceptual variables that affect the decision to seek market work.* 




Ms notedf the specific WIN elements considered this study^ a 
as well as other ODnceptual and empirical variables of this study's 
wodelf are discussed in the Appendix to this report. 
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It is useful to define the term incentive operationally 
for this project. The definition of Incentives presented here 
expresses a refinement from those used in related studies which 
we reviewed and which formed the basis of the definition ex- 
pressed in our proposal preceding this study. Many definitions 
of any concept, of course, are always possible. From these 
possibilities we selected the particular definition set forth in 
this report because it most closely satisfies the operational 
needs of this study. 

We define a WIN incentive as any policy or act of the WIN 
Program which tends to enhance for a participant the perceived 
desirability of employment as a means of satisfying his particu- 
lar package of needs-* This definition has comprehensive appli-^ 
cation in that it describes both program eleiuents which provide 
a positive pull towards employment, such as the prospect of 
increased earnings due to an income disregard, and program ele" 
ments designed to overcome negative barriers to employment, such 
as job Interview training designed to overcome the fear and 
anxiety that an individual might experience in Job interviews - 
The definition also includes acts of policies which decrease the 
desirability of the alternatives of "home work" or leisure. 

Mote the inclusion of the phrase "tends to" in our defini- 
tion. We defined incentives as those policy variables or program 
features which would *'tend to*' increase the employment of WIN 
participants as a group — though some incentives are significant 
for only some of the WIN participants. This phrase "tends to" 
indicates our awareness that a given incentive may be insuffi" 
cient in some situations. For example, a $100 reward for per- 
forming a particular act niay be insufficient to motivate a 
wealthy man while clearly adequate to motivate a man of no means* 

*f/e discuss here only our definition of incentive* A WIN disin- 
centive can easily be defined, of course^ as any policy or act 
of the ^IN Program which tends to decrease for a participant the 
parceived desirability of employment as a means of satisfying 
his particular package of neads* 
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In terms of our operational definition* however* it remains an 
incentive. 

One purpose of our study is to understand the adequacy of 
incentives in various situations. Indeed* some of the WIN Pro- 
gram features which we identified for study as "incentives" may 
not affect employment at all or* conceivably* may have a negative 
impact. Nevertheless* it is fundamental to a conceptual study 
design of "incentives" that an a priori selection be made of 
thosa program features and policies which are "supposed" to be or 
could be incentives toward employment.* 

Our definition also includes the qualifier "perceived". 
The inclusion of this term indicates acknowledginent that an 
activity is motivated by the perceived consequences of the activ- 
ity* and that such perceptions may or may not accord with reality. 
Employment outcomes can be substantially altered* in either 
positive or negative directions* by affecting these perceptions. 
Thus* our approach to this study dealt not only with the actual 
program features and their impacts* but also with the client's 
perceptions of these features which finally determine the nature 
of the client's motivation. In sum* this research sought to 
analyze the relative importance of variables related to WIN 
Program features* related welfare program features* and oersonal 
characteristics in explaining employment relattsd bcha^'ior. 



*rhe selection process in our study approach also acknowledged 
that we could not^ within the confines of this project^ :5tudy 
every possible act or policy which WIN does or could undertake* 
Hence, we used the WIN Program incentives and disincentives which 
wer through a priori selection, considered most significant, 
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RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



This study was based upon data collected through interviews 
with a sample of AFDC clients enrolled in the WIM T and WIN IT 
Programs in Ramsey County (St. Paul) Minnesota- The data collec- 
tion portion of this project consisted of two parts: a first 
wave of interviews with a sample of WIN I and WIN II clients was 
conducted in Spring 1974; a second wave of interviews with WIN II 
clients selected for follow-up from the first wave of WIN II 
interviews was conducted in Spring 1975. 

This section describes the sampling procedure^ including a 
definition of the sampling stratification between successful and 
unsuccessful groups and enumeration of the sampling universe. 
Other phases of the field work^ such as interviewing^ question- 
naire pretestings supervision^ quality control* and data 
collection statistics are detailed in the Appendix. 



Sample Selection 

The selection of persons to be interviewed in this project 
can be thought of a series of logical steps^ some of which had 
been accomplished in Phase I of the project ^ and some of which 
it was necessary to do as data collection began. As the project 
proposal and Phase I Report had already indicated^ the sample 
would consist of both WIN I and WIN II clients. 

For the WIN T Program sample we defined employment success 
as a client who was employed at the time of termination from the 
WIN Program. For the WIN ij Program^ employment success was 
defined as a client who was employed at termination from WIN or 
who was employed when "recycled" back to the registrant pool. 
Persons who became employed and earned sufficient income to leave 
the AFDC rolls were terminated from WIN and de-registered. 
Persons who became employed but did not earn enough to leave the 
AFDC rolls were "recycled" to the registrant poot after the 
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job-entry follow-up was complete. These persons ronained in the 
registrant pool, even though employed^ because all AFDC payment 
recipients were required to be registered for WIN II unless they 
fell into one of the exempt categories. 

These definitions were reasonable and workable. They were 
reasonable because clients who became employed and stayed employ- 
ed through the WIN follow-up period were regarded as employment 
successes from the point of view of the program; thus* our pro- 
cedure was designed to select these clients into our sample of 
employment successes. The definitions were workable for sampling 
purposes because there were official records to record the 
clients' status at these points in time. This approach allowed 
us to utilize official records to prepare sampling frames from 
which the actual samples were selected. 

To enumerate the WIN I universe, we used the Ramsey County 
WIN ^iles containing records for all of their clients terminated 
since the beginning of the WIN Program. Each record was checked 
and those terminated within the study's proposed tw-year time 
frame (July 1970 to June 1972) were included in our WIN I sampl- 
ing universe.* Information from individual , case records was 
recorded on cards with pre-assigned code numbers (see the 
Appendix). Copies of the Applicant Information Record (MA-*101)* 
Individual TErmination Record (MA-104) * and WIN Termination 
Summary* with names ronovedj were also made for all of these 
individuals- The Individual Termination Record was used to 
determine whether WIN I clients had been successfully employed 
when terminated from the Program, and this information was 
included on our cards. 

To enumerate the WIN II universe, we used a card file of 
current WIN clients maintained by the Ramsey County WIN staff. 
This card file contained only name* address* welfare case number* 



^Because of the relatively small number of males in the Program 
in 1970 and 1972 r it was necessary to include males who termi- 
nated through October ^ 1972. ^ ^ 
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and case worker's name for each current client. Occasionally, 
the address or case number was missing. Because we did not want 
to go through current case files that were largely In the posses- 
sion of various case workers, we supplemented the information 
available from the care file with information from current Ramsey 
County Welfare Department records and recorded It on our card 
for each current WIN client.^ 

The sample for WIN II, Wave II was selected from among 
those WIN II clients we had interviewed during the first wave of 
interviews. Ramsey County WIN case records were checked just 
prior to the second wave of interviews for each cliftnt interview- 
ed to ascertain either their employment status at termination or 
their current WIN status. Clients who had terminated WIN employ- 
ed or those ^o had not yet been terminated but were currently 
in the WIN 90-day employment follow-up period, were in an on-the- 
job-training (OJT) contract job, or had a public service employ- 
ment (PSE) job were selected into our "successful" group. 
Clients not employed who were either terminated from WIN, or had 
not been teminated and were still either active participants or 
recycled, to the registrant pool were selected into our 
"unsuccessful" group. 

It was determined from case records that some WIN II 
clients we had Interviewed during the first wave of interviews 
had moved from the area, and they were not selected into our 
Wave II sample. A number of other people were eliminated from 
possible selection into our sample because they had never receiv" 
ed any WIN services. These people had been registered in WIN but 
never actively participated because: some women married or re- 
married and were either no longer eligible or not required to 
participate in WIN; gome clients were exempted because of health 
reasons; a few began receiving unemployment compensation benefits 



^Ramsey County Welfare Department gave InterStudy permission to 
use its on-line computer information system to verify or update 
addresses and other data on all clients in the sample* 
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and were no longer eligible; some volunteers requested deregis- 
tratloti; and, a few others were transferred from WIN to the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

All client cards, prepared as described above, were divided 
into six groups for Wave I, The four WIN I groups were: (1) male 
successful, (2) male unsuccessful, (3) female successful, and 
(4) female unsuccessful. The two WIN II groups were: (1) male, 
and (2) female. Each card in each group was numbered, and a 
table of random numbers was used to select the sample. A master 
file, containing only name, address, sex, and termination date, 
and alphabetized within the six groups, was created from this 
selection. A separate card file was created and maintained for 
the four WIN II, Wave II groups: (1) male successful, (2) male 
unsuccessful, (3) female successful, and (4) female unsuccessful. 
The master file card for WIN clients, thus included in our sam- 
ples, provided a basis for either quick checking on the status 
of any one person selected into our sample, or for a summary of 
our entire field work progress. The status of individual cases 
was noted by using color-coded cellugraf tabs that represented 
different transitory or final outcomes for the respondents. 
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CHAPTER II: 



THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY 



DESCRIPTION OF THE ANALYSIS 



This section introduces the reader to the remainder of this 
report which discusses the substantive findings and conclusions 
of this study. Up to this point, this report has focussed on 
the conceptual and procedural approaches to our research- We 
now turn to the results of the application of those procedu:es. 

But» before commencing the discussion of our findings and 
conclusions, we want to introduce, or re-introduce, the reader 
to some of the intentions, as well as some of the limitations, 
of this study. The matters discussed here should assist the 
reader in better understanding and interpreting the findings and 
conclusions which follow, as well as understanding the particu- 
lar ways chosen for the presentation of these study results. 

It is very important to note what this study is designed 
to do and what it is not designed to do. Our samples consist 
entirely of persons who participated, to some extent, in the 
WIN Program. Thus, we do not have a control or comparison 
group of non-WIN AFDC clients, or other individuals, against 
which we can compare WIN clients in terms of their employment- 
related behavior and experience. Rather, from its very incep- 
tion, this study has been focused upon differences in personal 
characteristics, attitudes, and program experiences among 
clients participating in WIN in the attempt to explain why, on 
the basis of identifiable differences » some people succeed in 
the WIN Program and subsequent employment while others fail. 

The policy impact of this approach is clear. We seek to 
identify those variables personal characteristics, program 
features, etc. — which correlate with desired employment out- 
comes. Policy makers or program administrators then have, at 
the simple basic level, two choices in dealing with these 
identified correlates: first, the program can be structured 
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to develop clients' capabilities in important areas leading to 
eventual employment success, such as, for instance, self-confi* 
dence, education, etc,; second, the program can focus on individ-* 
uals already possessing the largest quantities of the desired 
attributes — essentially engaging in a "creaming" process based 
on scientifically determined correlates of probable success in 
the work world. Of course, only certain variables can be altered 
by any program* Such personal characteristics as age, sex, race, 
etC' cannot be influenced. Therefore, in the results which 
follow this introduction, to the extent possible, we focus on 
the things which it might be possible for policies or programs 
to alter in a desired direction. 

The major focus of this study is upon the impact of the 
WIN Program in itself on employment. Therefore, our focus is 
upon employments-related behavior of WIN clients as that behavior 
relates to their WIN experience* However, in recognition of the 
fact that other events and circumstances influence the impact of 
the WIN Program and employment behavior in general, we have in 
our conceptual and empirical approaches sought to understand the 
importance of other influences, such as socio-economic and demo- 
graphic characteristics, personal attitudes toward work and 
welfare, etc. 

With these kinds of background considerations established, 
we turn to a description of the general analytical procedures 
undertaken in this study* The analysis is two-fold. 

The first approach can be characterized as principally 
descriptive in nature* This analysis describes the relationship 
of each of the various items considered in this study to the out- 
come variable of employment* 

Since our major focus, again. In this study is upon the 
incentives and disincentives in the WIN Program, our major con- 
centration is on t^e relationship between employment outcomes 
and the variables we have designated as WIN Program components. 
Within this category, we look first at the specific program 
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features, such as orientation, training, job placement, counsel- 
ing, etc. In addition, we inquire into some tnore subjective 
features of the program impacting on clients such as their know- 
ledge of penalties and rewards for participation in the program. 
Further, in regard to client knowledge and understanding, we 
look at such things as their understanding of the impact of 
related financial incentives to the WIN Program, most specifi- 
cally the general AFDC income disregard provision. 

We also look at 3 variety of personal characteristics 
ranging from the traditional socio-economic and demographic 
variables such as age, race, sex, and employment history to con- 
sideration of more subjective variables such as attitudes toward 
work and welfare and expectations in regard to entry into the 
world of work. 

In this first phase of our analysis, we identify which of 
these independent, and possibly casual, variables relate in a 
significant fashion to the outcome measure of employment. We 
can determine the statistical significance of these relationships 
and we can determine the logical significance of these relation- 
ships and, thereby, logically, or hypothetically, begin to 
explain the important determinants of employment behavior, ^;|^ut, 
to this point, we examine the impact of these independent vari- 
ables only in isolation from each other. 

In the following discussions, the results pertain to the 
employment status of WIN recipients at two points in time. The 
"successful*V"unsuccessful" classification, in all instances, 
refers to employment status at termination from the WIN Program, 
The ''employed'', ''unemployed", "not employed" classification, in 
all instances, refers to' employment status at the time of follow^ 
up after terminating from the WIN Program, The distinction 
between "unanployed" and *'not employed" contrasts those people 
seeking work (i,e., unsuccessfully looking for a job) and those 
not seeking work Ci,e,, not participating in the labor force at 
all). These classifications are used consistently throughout 
the analysis sections of this report, 
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The foiiouing sections of this chapter present the sub- 
stantive findings of this study. The existence of systematic 
relationships* or the absence of such relationships* between an 
independent variable and employment outcomes is identified and 
discussed in relation to the overall objective of explaining the 
determinants of employment behavior. The supporting statistical 
evidence of the analysis is contained in the Appendix and the 
tables are ordered to correspond to their discussion in the text. 

The second phase of the analysis, which is muiti-variate 
in nature* addresses the question of the relative and combined 
impact of the important independent variables which we had pre- 
viously considered more or less in isolation. Through the 
specific technique of regression analysis* approach the more 
complex goal of the study which is to analyze the relative 
impacts of various WIN Program and policy features while control- 
ling for other possible influences on employment behavior. Of 
course* we also wish to explore and measure relative importance 
of non-WIN variables as well. The regression phase of the analy- 
sis is presented in its entirety in the Appendix. 

In the highlights of the findings and conclusions of this 
study* presented earlier* we synthesized the findings and con- 
clusions of the descriptive portions of our analysis and the 
multi-^variate portion of our analysis* as tempered by our under- 
standing of the realities of the operation of the WIN Program. 
That summary also contains a statement of the policy implications 
drawn from the findings and conclusions set forth in the remain- 
der of this report. 
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PERSONAL AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 



The major focus o£ our conceptual and empirical approach 
to this study was to isolate the impact of components of the WIN 
Program, and related AFDC policies designed to increase employe 
ment in the welfare population. To achieve this focus, we 
controlled for other factors which may Influence employment 
behavior , 

Through the use of multi-variate analysis, we measured the 
impact of personal characteristics relative to the impact of WIN 
components and AFDC policies. In the final analysis we sought 
to understand, principally, how WIN can help people — and which 
people WIN is most likely to help. 

In this section, we consider major socio-demographic , or 
personal, characteristics of WIN participants which could impact 
on desired employment outcomes. Our goal was two^fold: to 
describe the personal and family characteristics of our study 
sample; and, to identify those characteristics which appear to 
have significant relationships with employment outcomes. 

The mean age of females in the WIN I sample was 34 years, 
while females currently participating in WIN II averaged 32 years 
of age. In both WIN I and WIN II, the majority of women were 
concentrated in the 21 to 34 year age group. Although our find- 
ings did not indicate female age to be consistently and signifi- 
cantly related to employment either at WIN termination or follow^ 
up, a higher proportion of the females 30 years or older than 
those under 30 years of age tended to be employed. This finding 
may reflect the fact th^t mothers 30 years of age or older were 
less likely to have children of preschool age- Consequently, 
child care problems were less for this age group. 

The mean age of men in the WIN I sample was 35 years, 
while men currently enrolled in WIN II averaged 33 years of age, 
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More than 40% of the men in both WIN samples were 35 years of 
age or older. Among males* age diet not appear to be significantly 
related to either WIN termination status or employment status at 
follow-up for either of the WIN samples. 

Educational Background 

Our results indicated that the level of education* :neasured 
broadly as having graduated from high school or having earned a 
high school equivalency degree (GED) * was significantly related 
to success at WIN termination and was significantly related to 
employment status at follow-up. 

The educational level of females participating in WIN I 
was substantially above the level for WIN I males. Less than 
one-half of the men were high school graduates: more than two- 
thirds of the women had a high school education or better. Thus* 
WIN I female clients appeared to be better equipped than males 
to begin new training or to compete for jobs to the extent that 
education is related to success in training and employment. 
About two-thirds of the WIN I males with a high school education* 
or beyond* were successful WIN terminees* while only one-half 
of the male clients with less than a high school education were 
successful, WIN I females with a high school education or more 
were successful WIN terminees 60% of the time* while fewer than 
one-third of the female clients with less than high school were 
successful, A similar set of percentages were found for educa- 
tion and employment status at the time of our follow-up inter- 
view for WIN I participants* 

For WIN ll participants* the educational distribution was 
similar between males and females: approximately twoTthlrds of 
the men and women in the WIN II sample were high school graduates. 
Although the probability of success at WIN termination was higher 
for both men and women with a high school education or more* 
than for those clients with less than high school completion* 
education differentiated more with respect to employment status 
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at follow-up. About two-thirds of the males with a high school 
education or more were employed at follow-up compared to less 
than 40% of the male clients without a high school education* 
Pemales with a high school education or better were employed at 
follow--up 74% of the time^ while only 41/S of the female clients 
with less than a high school education were employed at follow- 
up. 

Race 

Non-whites represented approximately 18% of the coinbined 
WIN I and WIN II clients in our sample. The noti-white group was 
principally composed of blacks and American Indians. According 
to our findings^ race was not significantly related to the 
successful-'unsuccessf ul outcome groups of either our WIN I or 
WIN II samples at WIN termination. The percentage of whites and 
non-whites occurring in the successful and unsuccessful groups 
did not vary from those that would have been expected by chance 
alone. 

Among the women^ we did not detect a significant relation- 
ship between race and employment status at follow-up in either 
the WIN I or WIN II sample groups. Among the WIN I sample of 
men^ however^ whites made up a significant larger share of those 
employed at follow-up than would have been expected by chance 
alone. The net increase in male employment between WIN I termin- 
ation and follow-up occurred exclusively among the white men. 
While a net decrease occurred in total male employment between 
WIN II termination and follow-up, employment among white males 
in this group showed an increase. One^ possible interpretation 
of this could be that* while in the WIN Program* the non-white 
client does not face employer discrimination due to race* because 
employers are afraid of being reported by WIN counselors. But, 
outside the WIN Program, racial discrimination* if practiced 
without such informal monitoring* might show up in differential 
employment rates. Also* it is possible that prior discrimination 
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has resulted in such conditions as lower education* less prior 
work experience* etc* which makes it difficult for non^whites 
effectively to campete in the work world over the long run or 
without on-going support from programs such as WIN, 

Marital Status 

We know that marital status is one of the factors that 
often changes just prior to a person becoming an AFDC recipient* 
and that later changes will affect AFDC status* and may affect 
employment behavior. This variable is primarily a concern with 
AFDC mothers* since they are permitted by regulation to be on 
AFDC rolls in several different household situations (married* 
spouse present; separated; divorced; widowed; never married,) 
We found that the majority of males (at least 80%) were married 
at our follow-up Interview for both WIN I and WIN II groups* 
and married males were more likely than unmarried males to be 
employed. We did not surmise either that being married encour- 
ages men to work or that lack of work tended to cause the demise 
of some marriages. 

Among women* being divorced was ^ most prevalent marital 
status for both the WIN I and WIN II groups. For WIN I clients* 
45% of the women reported their marital status as divorced* 
while 65% of the women in WIN II were divorced. While divorced 
women were most likely to be employed at follow-up for both WIN 
I and WIN II groups* marital status was not a very strong or 
promising predictor of employment outcomes. 

F amily Size and A^es of Children 

We hypothesized in our conceptual model for this study 
that family size and ages of children might have Impact on 
employment behavior* especially for AFDC mothers* Family size 
determined the amount of AFDC grant and also helped to determine 
the amount of required work at home that might press upon the 
parent's time. In general* we expected family size to have a 
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negative impact on employment outcomes. Our data showed that 
the average size of WIN I families was 3.9 persons for female 
headed households and 4.9 persons for the male headed household. 
For families enrolled in WIN II, the average family size was 3.5 
persons for households headed by females and 4.7 persons for male 
headed households. The major difference in family size between 
men and women was the presence of a spouse in most male headed 
households and some tendency for the male headed units to have 
more children. We did not find, however, that family size was 
significantly related to WIN termination status or employment 
status at follow-up. 

We also hypothesized that the ages of children, as well as 
the number, might impact on employment behavior, especially that 
of female heads of households. We suggested that the children 
under age six (pre-school) place extra demands on the mother^s 
time and present the most difficult child care problem. In our 
WIN I sample, 42% of the females had children under age six; in 
WIN II, 38% of the females had children under age six. We found 
that there was a significant negative relationship between female 
employment at WIN termination and follow-up and the presence of 
children under age six for our WIN I sample; mothers with child- 
ren under age six were less likely to be employed than mothers 
with no children under six years of age. For WIN II mothers a 
similar negative relationship was found between female employment 
outcomes and the presence of children under six, but it was not 
statistically significant. 

Since the design phase of this project was undertaken, 
research in the area has indicated that the greatest child care 
problems are presented for mothers with children three years of 
age or younger. The basis for this finding is that many day 
care facilities will not accept children younger than three. 
To test this hypothesis, we incorporated this information into 
our second interview of WIN II clients. Our findings indicated 
a statistically significant negative relationship existed 
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between female employment at follow-up and the presence of child- 
ren three years of age or younger; only 32% of the mothers with 
children three years or younger were employed at follow-up com- 
pared to 55% of the mothers with no children in this age bracket. 
This follow-up employment rate of 32% for WIN II mothers with 
children three years of age or younger is substantially lower 
than the 47% follow-up employment rate of WIN II mothers with 
pre-school children. 

The presence of children under a particular age was not 
associated with employment status at WIN termination or follow- 
up for the male WIN clients* Since most of the male WIN 
clients were married* child care problems were not expected 
to influence employment outcome • 



Health Problems 
Another factor that might have influenced employment 
behavior was the health of the individual. We found that about 
30% of the individuals in our WIN I sample said they had some 
health problems at follow-up that could affect their ability to 
work* while in our WIN II sample this percen' ge was slightly 
less, A negative relationship was found between the presence of 
health problems and employment at follow-up for males and females 
in both WIN samples. The proportion of cases employed among WIN 
clients reporting a health problem, be it real or perceived* was 
less than the proportion of cases employed among clients indicat- 
ing no health problem. However* health problems and employment 
at WIN termination were not related for the WIN II sample. 
While the findings seem to suggest that health problems can be 
. barriers to employment* it is also possible that persons who do 
not want to work or who have trouble finding work* over- emphasize 
health problems as an excuse for their unemployment. We could 
not distinguish the person with real health problems from those 
who were using health as an excuse for their employment difficul- 
ties* since our data was based strictly on the respondent's 
self-assessment of health status* 
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Another factor that might impact on the employment behav- 
ior of WIN clients is the health problems of other members of 
the family. While the percentage of individuals in our WIN I 
and WIN II samples who reported a sick and disabled family 
member requiring constant care averaged only 8%, the presence of 
such an individual had an adverse effect on omployment behavior 
in most Instances. WIN recipients reporting family health pro- 
blems were less likely to be employed than those participants 
indicating no family health problems. 

Special Observations About Male Clients 
In the process of drawing our WIN I and "WIN II samples, we 
physically Inspected the case files of every client who was ever 
In the Ramsey County WIN Program. We noted observations made In 
the written caseworker termination summary. These summaries 
sometimes refer to special problems of clients and often commen- 
tary on possible reasons for success or failure of clients, 
be3^nd the categories contained on the official WIN termination 
form. We were particularly impressed with the pattern of 
commentary that pertained to the male WIN participants. Their 
backgrounds, both prior to WIN and during WIN, appear to be 
characterized by a high frequency of drug and alcohol dependence, 
physical and mental health problems, a lack of education (noted 
earlier in this chapter,) and Involvement with police, often 
resulting in periods of jail or prison confinement. 

We realized. In some further discussion of these facts, 
that males who were In the AFDC-UF Program, and consequently In 
the WIN Program, had typically exhausted all other resources 
such as unemployment compensation, and were a group obviously 
having serious difficulty finding and holding a job. The WIN 
males usually had considerable employment history, but some 
event or problem (such as those just mentioned) had caused them 
to be severed from the labor force, and had made it difficult to 
regain entry into the world of work* The probl^s for the WIN 
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Program in this case was, not only to cope with matching the male 
client with a job, but also to deal with these personal problems 
which may have made employers reluctant to hire the client. 
Equally important, these problems may have affected the client*s 
ability to hold a job once hired. 

We can contrast this view, probably in an over-simplified 
way, with the situation of the female WIN clients. Typically, 
the female was found on AFDC and, subsequently in the WIN Pro- 
gram, not because she lost a Job, but because of a major upheaval 
In her family situation: a divorce, separation, death of spouse, 
or birth o£ child, perhaps to an unwed mother. In all these 
cases, the female probably did not anticipate being the head of 
a household, but she is suddenly thrust into this role. These 
clients have serious problems in assuming the head-o£-household 
role and we do not minimize those;* however, these typically do 
not include alcohol, drugs, police, and mental problems to the 
same extent as among the men. The point here is that the IJIN 
male client may have often involved a fairly special set of 
personal problems that made it difficult to reestablish them- 
selves in the labor market. Since these men had been in the 
labor force for some period of time, their habits and life styles 
may have been especially difficult to change. 

These observations were based largely on impressions from 
case file data and on discussion with the Ramsey County WIN 
staff. However, we believe that a portion of what we are trying 
to suggest here may be picked up in the health status variable. 
Of course, we were not expecting that people would necessarily 
reveal their drug or alcohol problems to us in an interview. 

We also added questions to attempt to determine whether 
clients had police records which might affect their acceptabil- 
ity to employers. We asked the question of both males and 




*For example/ femB.le WIN clients often lacked recent employment 
history even though they usually had some work experience* 
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females but only six WIN I females and ten WIN II females 
admitted to having a police record. Among the men, we found 
that 33% of the WIN I males and 18% of the WIN II males indicat- 
ed a police record, but somewhat to our surprise, we did not 
find a significant relationship to employment outcomes, either 
at WIN termination or follow-up. Of course, we cannot be sure 
of the degree of accuracy in this self-reporting,* 



*AlsOf those males who were in prison for serious offenses at 
the tlms of our follow-up were not available to he interviewed* 
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COMPONENTS OF THE WIN PROGRAM 



In our general conceptual model we defined expected 
earnings from employment as a function of the wage rates that 
prevailed for jobs t^^- client was qualified to hold as well as 
the probability of finding one of these jobs. Our general hypo- 
thesis was that the greater the expected earnings from employ- 
ment* the more likely the WIN client would work. Therefore* 
variables that increase the wage rate the client might receive 
or that increase the probability of employment will Increase 
expected earnings and should have a positive influence on employ- 
ment outcomes. This section focuses on components of the WIN I 
and WIN II Programs and their impact on WIN termination status* 
and where appropriate* their impact on employment at follow-up. 

Job Goal 

One program feature that we explored in some detail was 
the job goal for the WIN client — both in terms of such a goal 
having been established in the Program and in terms of the 
cllent^s feelings about the job goal. Our general hypothesis was 
that those clients who have a job goal (that they are comfortable 
with) wuld be more likely to be successful in the WIN Program 
than those clients without a job goal. Our reasoning was that a 
specific job goal forces the client to become goal-oriented* and 
reminds the person* regardless of what he or she may be doing in 
the WIN Program at ^ particular moment in time* that the ultimate 
objective for that person is a particular job. 

The data on WIN I clients tended to confirm our hypothesis. 
Those clients* both male and female* who had specific job goals 
in the program were somewhat more likely to have successful out^ 
comes than those clients without job goals. About 85% of the 
successful WIN I terminetis had job goals* while 70% of the 
unsuccessful WIN terminccs had job goals* Unlike WIN I clients* 
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almost all WIN II participants had job goals — about 96% of the 
total WIN II sample. We suspect this high percentage of WIN II 
clients with job goals reflects primarily the change in emphasis 
of the WIN I Program from training to job placement in WIN II. 

To determine whether clients' attitudes toward their job 
goals influence employment status at WIN termination^ we asked 
clients how they felt about their particular job goal. Although 
no statistically significant relationship was found between 
attitude toward the job goal and status at WIN termination for 
any sample group^ successful WIN terminees were more likely than 
unsuccessful WIN terminees to really want their job goals. Thus^ 
we conclude that neither the existence of a particular iob goal 
nor a positive attitude toward that goal have particular bearing 
on successful WIN termination. 

WIN I Orientation Experience 

A formal period of orientation was used in WIN I to 
introduce the clients to the program and to convey information 
designed to help the client understand how to obtain and hold 
a job. In Ramsey County^ the orientation program was organized 
as a series of classes that each client was supposed to attend 
as soon as they could be scheduled after entry into WIN. We 
wanted to determine the client's participation and evaluation 
of the orientation component* because it was a possible means of 
conveying useful information that could help clients to better 
understand WIN* and possibly help prepare for a job. 

The majority of WIN I clients in our sample participated 
in orientation and females were more likely than men to have 
participated. Also* most clients who started orientation say 
they finished* possibly because it was a relatively short-term 
activity. We did not find a significant relationship between 
orientation and successful female termination status. Among the 
men* however* completed WIN orientation was positively associated 
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with employment at WIN termination. Sixty-five percent of the 
men who completed WIN orientation were successfully terminated 
from WIN while only 43% of those who did not participate or com- 
plete orientation were employed at WIN termination. 

The majority of WIN I clients who attended orientation 
indicated orientation was helpful, although women were more 
likely than men to say so. Since many of the WIN females did 
not have as extensive or recent a work history as men» the orien- 
tation program may have been better received by the women. 

WIN II Counselors 

Since formal WIN I orientation was dropped » WIN II court- 
selors were responsible for performing the functions previously 
fulfilled through formal orientation. Counselors meet with WIN 
clients on an individual basis and convey information to help 
clients to better understand WIN and how to obtain and hold a 
job. About 91% of both males and females enrolled in WIN II 
reported they had met with the WIN counselor. Unlike formal WIN 
I orientation, men were more likely than women to say that the 
WIN counselor was helpful- Among both males and females, help- 
fulness of the WIN counselor was positively associated with 
employment at WIN termination, i.e., there was a higher probabil- 
ity of being successfully terminated from WIN for those clients 
who thought the WIN counselor was helpful than for those who did 
not think the WIN counselor was helpful. 

Vocational and Adult Basic Education for WIN Clients 

Two of the most heavily used components of the WIN Program 
were adult basic education and vocational education and training. 
Adult education was most often used to help a client with less 
than high school education obtain a Graduate Equivalency Degree 
(GED); sometimes adult education was also used to help a client 
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brush up on rusty skills in math* English* etc- Vocational 
education or training usually was geared to equipping the client 
with specific job skills such as secretarial* beauty operator* 
auto mechanic* etc. While vocational education was designr J to 
prepare the client directly for a job* adult basic education 
was often an intermediate step in a more elaborate program to 
make the client job-ready eventually- We consider vocational 
education first. 

The rate of participation in vocational training was 
identical for females in both WIN I and WIN II sample groups" 
56% of the females indicated participation, A higher vocational 
education participation rate occurred among males enrolled in 
WIN II compared to WIN I males; while 40% of WIN II males report- 
ed receiving vocational education as part of the WIN Program* 
only 25% of WIN I males reported participation in vocational 
education. 

Our data indicated that for the WIN I males* there was no 
strong relationship between vocational education and employment* 
either at termination from the WIN Program or at follow-up, For 
WIN I women* however* a strong positive association was revealed 
between vocational education and a successful WIN outcome as well 
as employment at follow-up. For the WIN I women who participated 
in vocational education* approximately two-thirds were employed 
at WIN termination as well as follow-up. It is Interesting to 
note that while WIN I women who participated in vocational 
education were more likely to be employed at WIN termination 
and follow-up than those who did not participate* completion 
of the vocational education program played an even more 
important role in determining employment status. Of the 34% 
of WIN I women who completed vocational education training* 
30% were successful upon WIN termination as well as follow-^up 
compared to less than 50% for the group that participated but 
did not complete vocational training. 
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The relationship between vocational training and employ- 
ment outcomes for the WIN II sample is not clear. There was no 
strong relationship between vocational education and employment 
status at termination from the program for either males or fe- 
males. However, our data showed that vocational training was 
positively and significantly related to employment at follow-up 
for both men and women. Of the women who received vocational 
training 62% were employed at follow-up* while 67% of the men 
who received vocational education were employed at follow-up. 

We conclude that vocational training increases the proba*- 
bility of aaployment among WIN clients although the results may 
not occur in the immediate short run. Also* completion of 
vocational education* predictably* seems to be somewhat more 
important than mere participation. The longer time frame of 
employment success related to vocational education is* perhaps* 
not surprising^ The education* in itself* provides skills — 
but neither experience nor a specific job. Even with improved 
skills the WIN clients most likely need time to engage in a 
job search and/or gain the experience which eventually enhances 
the probability of employment for the group as a whole. 

Adult basic education* in contrast to vocational education* 
did not a'p'pear to have had a favorable impact on WIN outcomes 
or follow-up status. No significant positive relationship was 
found between adult basic education and employment at uil^ 
termination or follow-up for any sample group. On the other 
hand* adult basic education was negatively and significantly 
associated with employment outcomes for many groups* Clients 
participating in adult basic education classes were less likely 
to be employed than clients not receiving adult education. 

We should consider the process that may be going on to 
place chese findings in proper perspective. The clients who 
had better educational backgrounds were more likely to skip 
going into adult education and to move directly to vocational 
education or job placement* where entry into the labor force. 
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would take less time and, possibly, require less effort on the 
part of the client . 

The clients who entered adult basic education may have 
been the least well equipped, educationally, and their inability 
to do well in employment may reflect this educational lack more 
than the fact of their participation in adult education. Hence, 
our findings may not reveal a negative influence of adult educa- 
tion but simply the inability of even this additional education 
to make a particularly unqualified group competitive in the job 
market * 

Those clients who entered the WIN Program, and needed 
adult basic education, were not particularly successful at over- 
coming their deficiencies and becoming successfully employed* 
While adult education did serve as a successful bridge for some 
^vomen , the data indicated that it is not likely to lead to 
successful employment in most cases. 

Job Search and Placement of WIH Clients 

When WIN clients are ready to enter the Job market, they 
meet with employment counselors on a regular basis. DurinR these 
sessions the employment counselors either set up job interviews 
for the clients with perspective employers or provide clients 
with a list of business firms to contact for employment. Job 
search and placement was more structured in WIN II than in the 
WIN I Program in that WIN II clients were required to meet with 
employment counselors on a regular basis as well as contact a 
required number of perspective employers. 

In both WIN I and WIN II, a higher percentage of males 
than females reported having participated in the job search 
and placement aspect of the program. The reported participation 
rate In job search and placement by WIN II clients was double 
that of WIN I clients. Among females, a significant positive 
relationship was found between job search and placement 
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participation and successful termination from both WIN I and 
WIN II. Females who indicated participation were more likely to 
terminate successfully from WIN than those who did not indicate 
participation. Among WIN I males, a similar positive and 
statistical relationship was found. Opposite results occurred 
among the WIN II males; males who did not participate in job 
search and placement were more likely to be successfully 
terminated from WIN II than those who did participate. 

When clients were asked whether anyone from WIN tried to 
find a paying job for them, the results were similar to parti* 
cipation in Job search and placement. Less than half of the 
WIN I men and women and WIN II women indicated that the WIN 
staff had assisted them in finding a job. These results support 
an underlying impression that emerges from our personal interviews 
with WIN clients. A great many of the WIN clients want to feel 
that whatever progress they have achieved has been largely on 
their own, with a minimum of help (or interference) from WIN. 

Job Seeking Skills for WIN II Clients 

A training program emphasizing Job seeking techniques was 
available for WIN II participants. During the training sessions, 
clients were taught practical Job seeking techniques such as 
filling .out application forms, proper dress, and personal 
grooming habits. Proper interviewing techniques were taught by 
having the clients participate in simulated interviews which were 
video-taped and later critiqued by the counselois with the 
clients. The majority of both male and female WIN II clients 
did not report participating in job seeking skills training and 
no significant relationship was found between this training and 
termination status from WIN II. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF FINANCIAL INCENTIVES AND RELATED POLICIES 



In this study we sought to measure not only the impact 
of WIN and related welfare policy components upon desired employ- 
ment outcomes, but also the impact of correct knowledge and 
understanding of these program features by the WIN participants. 
Obviously, the best conceived of incentives can fail due to a 
lack of knowledge or understanding by the Intended beneficiaries. 
Thus, we sought in this study to account for the impact of the 
WIN clients' understanding of the requirements, good and bad, 
and the opportunities of WIN and related AFDC program components, 

WIN Program 

Registration Requirements 

It is interesting to note that, although registration for 
WIN I was completely voluntary, more than half of the male WIN I 
clients Indicated they were legally required to be in the WIN 
Program, A major policy change of the WIN II Program was the 
requirement that all AFDC recipients (except those in exempt 
categories) register for WIN- Less than one-half of the WIN II 
females and approximately two-thirds of the males in WIN II 
indicated they were legally required to be in WIN II, About 90% 
of the total WIN II clients who indicated they were not legally 
required to be enrolled in WIN II reported they had volunteered 
to participate in the program. If the WIN II clients correctly 
understood the legality of WIN participation, the above findings 
imply that more than one-half of the WIN IX females and one-third 
of the WIN II males were exempt from WIN registration but volun- 
teered to participate anyway, 

While no relationship was found among WIN XI females 
between WIN registration requirements and employment at WIN ter- 
mination, a significant positive relationship was found for the 
males. The employment rate of WIN II males who indicated WIN 
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registration was not mandatory averaged 67% at termination 
compared to a 51% rate for those who indicated they were legally 
required to be in WIU II. Respondents who reported they were 
legally required to be in WIU I and WIN II were asked whether or 
not they would have volunteered to be in the WIN Program. With 
the exception of the WIU I males, 75% or more of this group 
indicated they would have volunteered to participate in WIU: 
among the WIN I males, 61% would have volunteered. No relation- 
ship was found between willingness to volunteer and employment 
status at WIU termination. 

In summary, approximately 85% of both WIN II males and 
females either volunteered or would have volunteered to 
participate in the WIN Program. Evidentally, WIN clients 
viewed the program as a worthwhile endeavor. Of course, 
there may exist an implicit coercion , even if the respondent 
is reasonably well convinced that she or he is dealing with 
an independent and confidential research group, to answer 
questions in a manner which would be acceptable to WIN and 
welfare contacts with whom the respondent must deal. 

Sanctions for Refusal to Participate in W7 N 
and Financial Incentives of the WIN Program 

There was general confusion among both WIK^ and WIN II 

r 

clients about sanctions for refusing to coop^'rate with or to 
participate in the WIU Program. While AFDC recipients were 
required to participate in WIN II but not in WIN I, a higher 
percentage of WIN II clients than WIN I clients indicated 
nothing would happen to them if they either dropped out of WIN 
or did not cooperate with the program. But neither this re* 
action nor any other relates significantly to WIN termination 

outcomes. Indeed, more successful than unsuccessful clients 
often saw less potential for penalty due to any lack of cO" 
operation , 

The WIU Program provides clients with an inducement 
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to prepare for work* People in training or certain other 
WIN activities receive a payment of $30 per month in addition 
to their regular assistance checks* In addition^ WIN paid 
clients up to $40 per month for expenses such as transportation 
and lunches. This participation allowance should encourage 
clients to stay in the WIN Program in order to increase their 
income and» therefore » be able to satisfy more of their material 
needs* If participation in WIN activities or WIN completion 
is a positive factor in employment outcomes then indirectly^ 
by encouraging participation in WIN^ the participation allow- 
ance should be a positive factor in employment outcomes* In 
order to measure the impact of this monetary incentive on 
employment outcomes^ WIN II clients were questioned concerning 
their understanding of and satisfaction with the participation 
and expense allowances* 

The findings showed that 86% of the females and 80% of 
the males participated in a WIN activity for which they re- 
ceived payment^ however^ participation in a WIN paying acti- 
vity was not associated with WIN termination employment status. 
About two-'thirds of all WIN II recipients ^ both those who parti- 
cipated in WIN paying activities as well as those who had not, 
were satisfied with the amount of payment^ while one-'third of 
the total WIN II sample indicated payments were too low. 

When all WIN II clients were asked whether they would be 
willing to participate in WIN paying activities if they didn't 
receive payments, approximately three-fifths of the females and 
two^thxrds of the males responded "Yes". Similar results were 
found among the groups of clients that had actually participated 
in WIN paying activities. Among the males, those who indicated 
that they would be willing to participate in WIN activities with- 
out financial inducement were more likely to be successfully 
terminated from WIN than those who indicated they would not have 
been willing to participate in WIN activities without financial 
reward. A similar statistically significant relaticuship was 
not found among WIN II females. 
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These results suggest that factors other than the immediate 
financial incentive cause the majority of WIN II clients to 
participate in WIN paying activities. 

Only one-half of the total WIN II participants realized 
that there were penalties for being absent from the WIN Program 
without an excuse. Of this group, approximately two-thirds 
correctly understood that their WIN expense checks would be 
reduced. This knowledge did not significantly relate to employ- 
ment success . 

' AFDC Program (Non-WIN) 

Income Disregard 

The major financial incentives available to AFDC clients 
who work are the *'$30 + 1/3*' income disregard and the allowance 
of wark expenses.* We have attempted to measure the extent of 
knowledge among WIN clients about these aspects of work and' wel- 
fare. We found that the great majority of women had a general 
awareness of the possibility of working and still receiving 
welfare, 97% of the WIN I females and 92% of the WIN II females- 
Both WIN I and WIN II clients, however, were sometimes confused 
about the specifics of how work and welfare can be intermixed. 

About one-third of the female respondents either didn^t 
know or thought that a friend on AFDC making $100 per month would 
not have more money to spend, i.e., earnings plus AFDC grant, 
than before she went to work. However, when a brief statement 
of the income disregard plan was read to them, about 80% of the 
respondents said they knew about the plan. 

^The $30 i- 1/3 Income disregard policy Is designed to encourage 
AFDC recipients to wOkTk by providing a mechanism by which the 
first $30 of monthly Income plus 1/3 of the remainder is not 
taken into account In determining the amount of the AFDC benefit 
checks Reasomt>le work expenses are also disregarded. While 
this policy is not limited to WIN participants , an understanding 
of the provisions. If the policy Is effective , should have an 
Important Impact on employment behavior* 
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This is about the same percentage who knew of the avail- 
ability of various work expense allowances. Reimbursement for 
child care for those who worked was known by 97% of the respon- 
dents^ and was easily the most recognized \jork expense item to 
encourage AFDC mothers to work. But, knowledge of the income 
disregard and work expense features was not significantly related 
to the WIN termination status, according to our findings. 

One of the interesting findings of this study, which 
supports information we ascertained in discussion with case 
workers during this study as well as other projects concer;*ing 
AFDC recipients, was that the majority of AFDC recipients were 
not aware of the "$30 + l/3" income disregard before they 
entered the WIN Program. When we asked the client how they 
heard about the income disregard, more than one-half of female 
WIN clients reported they had first learned about it in the 
WIN Program. Since the basic premise of the income disregard is 
to increase the employment of all AFDC recipients by making work 
m,ore profitable than welfare alone, communication of information 
about the disregard to the entire AFDC population, apparantly, 
could be improved • 

When asked whether the income disregard plan had caused 
recipients to work more hours or seek more training or jobs, 57% 
of the females said "No". For WIN II females, a strong negative 
relationship was found between the effect of the disregard on 
work behavior and employment status at both WIN termination and 
follow-up. Females who indicated that the income disregard plan 
had affected their work behavior were less likely to be employed 
at WIN termination or follow-up than those who indicated the 
income disregard had not affected their work behavior* 

For WIN I females, on the other hand, the income disregard 
positively affected employment at follow-up; 76% of the females 
who indicated that the income disregard had influenced their 
work behavior were employed at follow-up compared to 47% for 
those who reported the disregard did not influence their wort 
behavior. 7 8 
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Generally, about three-f ourths of WIN I and WIN II females 
reported that the income disregard would cause more AFDC clients 
to work. Among WIN I females, this response was positively and 
significantly related to both WIN and follow-up employment. 
Clients who indicated the disregard plan would cause more AFDC 
clients to work were more likely to be successfully terminated 
from WIE^ and employed at follow-up than those who responded in 
the negative to this question. \^hen asked whether the income dis^ 
regard plan has made work more appealing to the recipient^ about 
two-thirds of the WIN I and WIN II females responded in the 
affirmative; however* no relationship was found between this res- 
ponse and employment outcomes* either at WIN termination or 
follow-up. 

Failure of the income disregard policy to impact substan" 
tially on the employment outcomes of WIN recipients is not sur- 
prising. Previous research designed to study the effects of the 
"$30 + 1/3" policy on AFDC employment has concluded that imple- 
mentation of the income disregard policy did not result in 
substantial increases in the employment rates of AFDC mothers.* 

When given an opportunity* the majority of women who 
commented on the income disregard plan thought they were allowed 
too little of their work income* In addition* some of the res- 
pondents felt that work expense allowances were not liberal 
enough* and that it was bad practice to raise the food stamp 
prices when income went up. There was also a sizable number of 
women who felt the whole plan was complicated and involved too 
much red tape to be very useful to anvone. 

As is well known, the income disregard does not aPplv to 
men* except when they work part-time (100 hrurs or less per month). 
We found that about 70Z of the male respondents in both WIN I and 



*See Gary Appel, Effects of a Financial Incentive on AFDC Employ- 
ment: Michigan's Experience between 1969 and 1970 . Minnea polis 
ISS (now InterStudy) 1972. Impact of the Income Disregard , 
InterStudy v^elfare Policy Division, 1975. Subsequent phases of 
this study are in progress. * ^ 
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WIN II knew that it was possible under some circuinstances for a 
inan to work and still receive AFdC payments. Almost no men knew 
how many hours per month it was permissable to work* before being 
judged ineligible for AFDC, however. Furthermore* when read a 
simple statement of the hundren-hour maximum work rule* which 
applies in Minnesota and other states* to ascertain if PIN males 
were aware of it* only one-third of the WIN I and WIN II males 
knew about the rule. About one-half of the T'TIN I and WIN II 
males were aware that the first $30 of earned income would not 
change the size of a man's AFDC check if he works less than 100 
hours per month . 

In summary* both WIN I and WIN II males were aware of the 
possibility of working and receiving welfare simultaneously and 
had a general understanding of the income disregard. Fowever*' 
they lacked specific knowledge of the hundred-hour maximum work 
rule; they understood that a man could continue to receive AFDC 
if he was working on a part-time basis* but not on a full-time 
basis* but they were not aware that the cut-off point was 100 
hours per month. Given their lack of specific knowledge* 
it is not surprising that over 96% of the WIN I males and 91?^ of 
the WIN II males said that their work behavior had not been 
affected by the income disregard provision or the hundred-hour 
maximum work rule. 

Given an opportunity to comment on the hundred-hour maxi- 
mum work rule* several men said it did not provide an incentive 
to work; some suggested the plan for men should be b;ased on 
income and not on hours worked. On the other hand* a few men 
indicated the regulation is a good one in their opinion because 
it encourages people to go off welfare. 
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NON-MONETARY AND ATTITIIDINAL VARIABLES 



One of the unique aspects of our study was the inclusion 
of a number of non--monetary aspects of the market work, home 
work, or leisure choice that WIN clients must resolve for them- 
selves. We were studying as reported earlier, the WIN Program 
components, such as the income disregard, adult education, voca- 
tional training, etc., that one can associate directly with 
employment behavior and WIN success or failure. But, we added 
to these items another dimension which was aimed at finding out 
how individuals in the WIN Program, or those who have completed 
the program, perceive or react to various non-monetary 
aspects of the employment or market work choice, and how they 
perceived or reacted to welfare-WIN systems that they were 
participating in. 

Our general hypothesis is the greater the expected ful- 
fillment of non-monetary needs from market work, the more 
successful will be the employment outcome. In terms of an 
economic model framework, we examined components of the "taste 
for market work. 

We realize that the WIN Program is not specifically 
focused on changing or impacting upon these non-monetary factors. 
The program may very well be influencing some of these through 
counseling, information dissemination, format planning, and 
other services. Certainly, to isolate the impact of the WIN 
Program itself, it seems important to understand as much as 
possible about those non-monetary attitudinal variables regard- 
ing work and WIN which influence employment decisions. Our 
objective was to first determine what measurable non-^monetary 
dimensions were associated with market work outcomes. In dur 
multi-variate analysis we addressed the relative impact of these 
variables vis-a-vis personal characteristics and WIN experience. 
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In order to structure our analysis » we grouped a series 
of measureable variables into two general concepts:* 

1. Expected job satisfaction 

2. Client^s self--confidence about getting a job* 

Our hypothesis is that the greater the expected job satisfaction 
and the greater the self-confidence about getting a job, the 
greater the probability of employment for the client. In our 
personal interviews, we measured various dimensions of these two 
concepts by using a sequence of questions that required a con- 
siderable amount of scaling as a part of the data analysis,** 
Since this aspect of our study is somewhat unique, we attempt to 
explain some aspects of our measurement process in the course of 
presenting our substantive results. 

ExJPected Job Satisfaction 

As components of 3xpected job satisfaction we have estir 
mated measures of perceived Job satisfaciton itself, attitudes 
towards work, perceived hassles of work, willingness to overcome 
the hassles of work, interference of work with other roles, 
attitudes toward welfare, and behavior and perceived attitudes of 
others (including family and friends) toward welfare. 

Job Satisfaction 

A scale developed to measure Job satisfaction in the spe- 
cific context of current and past WIN participation was used in 
this project. All of the items in the scale were combined into 

*Our conceptual and empirical frameworkf In the Appendi^f spells 
out these variables and relationships in more detail* 

**Our <ipproach has been to first generate a total scale to mea- 
sure the dimension of concern^ we then divided this total scale 
into a highf middle^ and low range* This allowed us to assign 
clients into one of these ranges for some of our data analysis* 
For other analysis^ we used the exact scale value for the client, 
rather than one of the three summary values. 
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a single index. The job satisfaction scales include the 
following items: ability utilization, achievement, activity, 
advancement , authority, comparative compensation, creativity, 
recognition, responsibility, security, variety, working condi" 
tions, the chance to earn enough money to get off welfare, and 
the chance to earn more than one gets from just being on welfare. 

An aggregate index was developed to measure the job satis" 
faction of clients while they were enrolled in the WIN Program. 
Measures of satisfaction based on past, WIN and expected WIN 
jobs were included in the composite scale, depending upon the 
client's particular employment status. For clients who had 
been employed on a WIN job prior to the interview, job satis- 
faction pertained to the WIN job. If clients had not been 
employed on a WIN job prior to the interview, job satisfaction 
was based on the Job prior to entry, if they had a job prior to 
entry* For the remaining WIN clients, job satisfaction measure 
was expected WIN job satisfaction. 

We hypothesized that peopl^* with high job satisfaction 
scores would be more likely to terminate successfully from WIN 
or be employed 3t follow-up than those with low job satisfaction 
scores. Job satisfaction was positively related to employment 
status at termination and follow-up for WIN I females as wet! 
as employment status at follow-up for WIN I males. Clients in 
these groups who had high job satisfaction scores were more 
likely to be employed than those with lower scores on the job 
satisfaction scale. For other groups and other points of 
measurement, job satisfaction was not significantly related to 
employment outcome, and the average job satisfaction scores 
did not differ significantly between the employed and not 
employed clients. A greater percentage of total males than 
females from both WIN programs scored high on job satisfaction* 

In considering these findings, it Is important to note 
that economic conditions varied between the periods the WIN I 
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and WIN II clients entered the labor market, WIN II clients 
faced higher unemployment rates than the WIN I clients. Perhaps » 
this explains why Job satisfaction is not significantly related 
to employment outcomes for the WIN II group • We conclude, 
therefore, that in the absence of adverse labor market conditions, 
people with higher job satisfaction are more likely to be employed 
in the future • 

Attitudes Towf^rd Work 

Two scales were developed to measure client's attitude 
toward work! a work ethic scale, and a scale measuring the 
perceived benefits of work to cither family members. The WIN 
participant brings with him a set of notions about the morality 
and worth of working in general. Psychological theory suggests 
if the client thinks that work is a "good" thing, he will be 
most comfortable with himself if he behaves in accordance with 
his values. Thus, we hypothesized that clients with more 
positive attitudes toward work were more likely to have 
favorable employment outcomes^ 

We first discuss work ethic. One item included in our 
work ethic scale was the question: "All things considered, do 
you think it is worthwhile for you to work?" Eighty-eight 
percent of all respondents answered yes to this question. 
Proportionately, more males (96%) than females (83%) responded 
positively to this question. The relationship of this question 
to the outcome variable, employment status at follow-up, is highly 
si,^^riif icant for males and females in both WIN I and WIN II. 
Responderits emplciyed at follow-up were much more likely to 
answer yes tci this question than those not employed at follow^pi 
It is also significantly related to WIN termination for WIN I 
and WIN II females. Those terminated. successfully were more 
likely to respond positively to this question than the unsuccessful 
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WIN terminees. Male termination from WIN I and WIN II is 

not significantly associated with the response of this question. 

Another item incorporated into the work ethic scale was 
the question: "if you had enough money to meet your needs without 
working, would you; work full*-time at something you enjoyed; 
work part-time at something you enjoyed; or, not work at all?" 
,Ninety-one percent of the total female respondents and 95% of 
the total male respondents said they would work either full-time 
or part-time* If a person was either unsuccessfully terminated 
from WIN or was unemployed or not*-employed at follow-up, they were 
more likely to respond "not work at all." 

The previously mentioned questions and two others 
measuring worth of work were combined as a measure of work ethic. 
We hypothesized that the stronger a client work ethic, the 
greater the probability of employment. The findings suggest 
that work ethic is positively related to employment at WIN 
termination for females and males in both WIN Programs. 
Clients with high work ethic are more likely to be successfully 
terminated from WIN* With the exception of WIN I females* work 
ethic is not associated with the employment at follow-up. 

The "percei^^ed benefits to family" scale included items 
asking whether the respondents agreed or disagreed with the idea 
that family members derive benefits from the employment and 
earnings of the client. Less than one-fourth of the total WIN 
population agreed that family members receive benefits from the 
client's employment while over 50% of the WIN clients did not 
believe that members of the family receive any benefits from their 
working. No positive association was indicated between perceived 
benefits of working and employment outcomes for any group. 

A general conclusion seems justified that while most of our 
sample (and especially successful WIN clients) have an ethical 
concept that work is worthwhile, work is not necessarily 
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accompanied by any perceived (atid, presumably, material) benefits 
to the family to be derived from that activity. And, Indeed, 
many unsuccessful clients were, in substantial agreement. 

Willingness to Overcome Barriers/Has^les to Employment 

To determine client's willingness to overcome barriers and 
hassles associated with employment, we asked how many "hassles" 
would be tolerated in regard to travel time, pay levels, bosses, 
new lines of work, steadiness of job, uninteresting work, and 
the need to get additional training. People showing more 
willingness to overcome the hassles of work were rated high on 
the scale. Willingness to overcome hassles of work was not 
significantly related to WIN termination for any group, although 
the direction of association was expected; clients more willing 
to overcome hassles were more likely to be employed at termina- 
tion than those less willing. A positive and significant 
relationship was found between willingness to overcome 
barriers and employment at follow-up for both WIN I females 
and males. Forty-three percent of all males scored In the 
high category In willingness to overcome barriers scale compared 
to only 20% of all females. 

Successful clients expressed somewhat more willingness to 
overcome employment-related problems. The distinctions were 
usually higher at follow-up, perhaps Indicating the Importance 
to employment of this willingness over the long run. 

We also inquired of the WIN II sample as to the specific 
problems they had with work. While 2A% of all females and 57% 
of all male respondents reported that working caused them no 
problems, the problems acknowledged by the remainder differed 
between females and males as well as successful and unsuccessful 
groups. The most frequently mentioned problems of females were 
those involving their families, particularly their children. The 
major problem seen by unsuccessfully terminated females was child 
care, while successfully terminated females indicated that they 
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did not have enough time for their children or for family life. 
Males* on the other hand* perceived working conditions and trans- 
portation as their main problems. 

One other potential probletp facing a parent entering the 
labor market was child care. As noted earlier* this was one of 
the problems of working frequently mentioned by females. We* 
therefore-, asked WIN II clients at the follow-up Interview if 
they felt they had a problem with child care and what they 
considered were their biggest problems. Fifty-six percent 
of all females felt that child care presented a problem for 
them. A higher percentage of successfully terminated females 
(49%) reported that they had no problem with child care than 
females who had terminated unsuccessfully from WIN (39%). 
Fifty-eight percent of all females employed at termination 
did no^ feel they had child care problems while only 29% of 
those unemployed at follow-up reported that they had no child 
care problems. This difference was statistically significant. 
The problem most often mentioned by all of the females in our 
sample groups was that there was no good child care available. 
Three other problems (mentioned equally often) seem to be the 
other major child care problems perceived by females in our 
sample. They were: won*t take sick children; arrangements 
aren't flexible for special hours; and lack of care or super- 
vision for after school hours. As expected* far more males 
(83%) did not think that they had a problem with child care. 
Of those who believed they did* however* the problem mentioned 
most frequently was that there was no good child care available. 

Perceived Interference of Work with Other Roles 

We hypothesized that the less work is seen as interfering 
with non-market activities* including the roles of parents* home- 
maker* citizen* friend* etc.* the greater the probability of 
employment success. Therefore* a scale was designed to measure 
client's perception of the extent to which work interferes with 
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these other roles. As measured in this study, perceived inter^ 
ference of work with other roles was not significantly associated 
with employment status at either WIN termination or follow-up 
for any sample group- 

The average score for this scale did not vary significantly 
between clients employed and not employed except for one sample 
group — WIK I males employed at follow-up felt work was less 
interfering than those not employed at follow-up and the differ- 
ence was statistically significant. 

It is interesting to note that a far greater percentage of 
males (28% for WIN I and 35% for WIN II) had scores falling in 
the category of low perceived interference of work than females 
(8% for WIN I and 2% for WIN II.) Conversely, a larger percent- 
age of females (34% for WIN I and 54% for WIN XI) were rated 
with higher perceived interference scores than males (5% for 
WIK I and 1% for WIK II.) 

This finding may primarily reflect the fact that females 
in our sample groups were found in one-^parent families while 
males in our sample group were usually in two-parent families 
and, therefore^' had the responsibilities of parenting and home- 
making shared by two people. This may also be due to the 
traditional idea of male-female roles, where a female is pri- 
marily responsible for the home and children while a male's 
primary responsibility is to his work. 

Attitudes Toward Welfare Program 

A number of questions xvere asked to measure WIN clients' 
attitudes towards the welfare program, including items measuring 
dissatisfaction with welfare, tolerance of welfare abuse, and 
availability of welfare. Items measuring«4issatisf action were 
asked only of the respondents who answered yes to the question 
"Do you think there are serious problems with the welfare system?" 
Seventy-four percent of all respondents, felt that there were 
serious problems. Included in the dissatisfaction with welfare 
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scale were items dealing with the flat grant system, amount of 
grant, feelings about social workers, etc* 

Although we hypothesized that the greater the dissatisfac- 
tion with welfare the greater the probability of a favorable 
employment outcome, this was not the case. In fact, clients not 
employed were generally more dissatisfied with welfare than 
employed clients. 

WIN II respondents were asked whether they would criticize 
people who violated five different welfare regulations. These 
Items were combined into a scale measuring tolerance of welfare 
abuse and the respondents were divided into low, moderate, and 
high levels of tolerance. We found that there was essentially no 
relationship between levels of tolerance and outcomes. More than 
50% of all respondents reported that they would criticize people 
who violated four of the five regulations. The one most of the 
people would not criticize was "Would you criticize people who 
participate In a sit-in to get higher, welfare payments?** 

A scale was created to measure f eelln'' s about situations 
In which welfare should or should not be made available. We 
expected to find that the more generally available respondents 
felt welfare should be, the lower the probability of a favorable 
WIN Or employment outcome* However, no significant positive 
relationships were revealed between availability of welfare 
and employment outcomes. It Is Interesting to note that over 
75% of all respondents felt welfare should be available In two 
of the given situations; If there are a lot of children and 
the parents cannot support them adequately; and. If there Is one 
parent (female) and she feels l;Jiiat the mother *£> role Is In the 
home. For the other three situations, less than 50JS of the 
respondents felt that welfare should be made available. 

Perhaps these results are not totally surprising. Those 
persons most dissatisfied with their lives may be more likely 
to be dissatisfied with any and all of the options on the work 
and/or welfare continuum. Possibly, the greater experience of 
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the unemployed with the welfare program affects their level of 
dissatisfaction with It. However since such a large percentage 
of all WIN clients feel dissatisf ac't^orT^ith welfare, we do not 
consider this variable to be a good predictor of employment 
outcomes . 

Attitudes of Others Regarding Welfare and Work 

We hypothesized that a person's likelihood of seeking 
employment would be influenced by the attitudes and behavior 
of acquaintences and associates regarding welfare and working. 
Therefore, we asked the client the extent to which he felt 
uncomfortable or embarrassed in the presence of friends or 
relatives who were not on welfare, the extent to which he 
thinks people in the community are hostile to welfare recipients^ 
whether his children have ever been teased or discriminated 
against because of being on welfare, whether or not his family 
and friends are on welfare or working, how often he sees these 
friends and relatives, and how much he values their opinions. 

In sum, while we expected that uncomfortable or embarrassed 
feelings regarding being on welfare would work as an incentive 
toward employment, our data did not support this contention 
consistently. WIN I respondents who felt that people in the 
community were hostile to welfare recipients were significantly 
more likely to have been successful termlnees from WIN. But, 
the WIN termination of WIN H clients was not influenced by 
commtinity feelings toward welfare recipients. The response to 
this Item related to employment status at follow-up for only one 
sample group — WIN II females — who perceived the community as 
hostile to welfare recipients and were more likely to be employed. 

Feelings of the client in the presence of friends and 
relatives who were not on welfare did not differentiate between 
employment outcomes at either WIN termination or follow-up for 
seven of our eight sample groups. WIN II males who said they 
were always or often embarrassed or uncomfortable had a higher 
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probability of being employed at follow-up than clients who 
responded otherwise. Approximately two-thirds of the total 
WIN clients in our sample reported that they always or often 
felt embarrassed or uncomfortable when they were with people 
who were not on the welfare rolls • 

When the respondents were asked whether their children 
had ever been teased or discriminated against because their 
family was on welfare, over 85% of all respondents indicated 
that this had been the case* However » employment outcomes were 
not significantly related to children being teased or discrimi- 
nated against except for the WIN II males. WIH II males who 
reported their children had been discriminated against because 
their family was on welfare were more likely to be employed at 
follow-up . 

A composite index measuring the perceived stigma of being 
on welfare was developed by incorporating the questions pertain- 
ing to embarrassment of the client in the presence of friends 
or relatives who were not on welfare, community hostility toward 
welfare recipients, and discrimination toward the clients^ child- 
ren because of their family being on welfare. We expected that 
the higher the perceived stigma of welfare, the more likely 
clients were to become employed. 

Our findings did not support our hypothesis in any of our 
sample groups. In fact, in most of our sample groups, employed 
clients averaged a lower degree of perceived stigma of being on 
welfare than those who were not employed, although the differences 
between the groups were not statistically significant. 

Theory suggests that familial and peer group influences 
play an important role in attitudinal formation. Therefore, 
we developed a scale to measure the strength and_ direction 
of influence by family and friends towards working and welfare* 
Low scores on the scale imply a weak influence towards welfare 
and strong influence towa»ds work, while high scores indicate 
a strong influence towards welfare and a weak influence towards 
work- gj^ 
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We expected that clients with lower scores on the scale 
were more likely to have favorable employment outcomes than those 
with higher scores. The results supported our expectations for 
only one sample group: WIN I females with low scores were more 
likely to be employed at follow-up than those with moderate or 
high scores. In seven our of eight of our sample groups, em- 
ployed clients averaged a lower score on this scale than those 
who were not employed and in the majority of cases, the differ- 
ences between the employed and not employed groups were statis- 
tically significant . 

Self-Conf idence Relative to Getting a Job 

In general, we hypotliesized that the more a client viewed 
himself as a competent worker who could get a job and achieve 
desired rewards through his own efforts, the greater his taste 
for market work and the more likely he would be to choose market 
work* The measurement of "self-confidence" is difficult. Our 
approach to this measurement task used a number of components 
or indicators of self-confidence. 

One such component was an index of personal efficacy. We 
asked the client about his experiences in being able to control 
rewards by his own actions. 

Expressed job interview anxiety is a second indicator of 
self-confidence. We asked the client how nervous he usually was 
before .1 job interview and while he was awaiting the results of 
that interview. 

A third component of self-confidence was the client ^s ex^ 
pressed confidence In his ability to perform well in WIN, We 
asked the client how he thought his performance would compare 
with that of others in WIT^, and we also asked the client how 
confident he was about his abilities to complete WIN. We ex- 
pected that answers expressing confidence in one's abilities and 
progress in WIN xjould be positively related to employment out-* 
comes * Q 2 
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Finally, we tested our clients regarding their future 
expectations, asking whether they expected to be employed or 
unemployed and on or off AFDC one year hence. Ue hypothesized 
that positive expectations about the future reflected self- 
confidence, or vice versa* and were interested in measuring this 
relationship . 

Our first measures of self-confidence (relative to getting 
a job and personal efficacy) correlated with employment outcomes 
for WIN I clients, l.e.» higher measured levels of self-confi- 
dence indicated greater probabilities of successful employment 
at termination from WIN and at follow-up. For WIN u clients* 
however, our measures of self-confidence (relative to getting a 
job and personal efficacy) were not significantly related to 
subsequent employment outcomes. The unique environment of an 
unusual increase in unemployment rates in early 1975* during 
the period of the folXow-up interviews of the WIN H clientSt 
once again, could influence the employment outcomes of this 
group; and, hence* our measurement of the Impact of the various 
items on UIM II participants. 

Positive expectations of future employment and of the pros- 
pect of leaving the AFDC rolls was significantly related to 
employment outcomes for all WIN I and WIN II groups. To the ex- 
tent these positive prospects were indicators of self-confidence* 
and possibly vice versa* they appeared to be good predictors of 
future employment success • 

In sum* amid somewhat mixed findings* we concluded that 
self-confidence was positively associated with successful employ- 
ment outcomes in the absence of adverse labor market conditions. 
This conclusion was reinforced to the extent that positive Job 
and self-sufficiency expectations were reflections of self- 
confidence. 
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Self-Confidence Measures 

We found that self-confidence relative to the WIN II Pro- 
gram was related to employment at follow-up for both males and 
females^ and was sf:rongly related to successful completion of 
WIN for males. There was no self-confidence scale relative to 
WIN for WIN I clients since they had completed the WIN Program 
prior to our interview. Our results indicated that our measure 
of personal efficacy was related to successful outcomes for 
WIN I clients with those clients who score higher in personal 
efficacy having a greater probability of WIN success. There 
appeared to be no relationship, however, between personal effi- 
cacy and employment outcomes for WIN II clients, 

A measure of overall self-confidence includes the measures 
of personal efficacy and WIN confidence plus the question; "If 
the kind of work you prefer were available, what do you think 
your chances are of getting a job?" We found that overall self- 
confidence was positively related to employment at WIN termination 
and follow-up for both WIN I males and females; clients with high 
levels of self-^conf idence were more likely to have favorable 
employment outcomes than clients with low self-confidence. Al- 
though sell-confidence was not consistently associated with 
employment for WIN II clients, the self-confidence average score 
for employed WIN II clients was higher than the average for 
those not employed. 

Our results indicated that the job interview anxiety scale 
was not significantly related to employment outcomes at follow- 
up or WIN termination for any sample group. Our hypothesis that 
employment outcomes would be inhibited by job interview anxiety, 
thus ) appears to be disproven. 

Expectations 

Another measure of self-confidence was a person^s expecta- 
tions rLjgarding labor force and welfare status in the future. In 
order to find out what the respondent's expectations regarding 
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the future were* we asked the following questions: "Which of 
the following do you feel you will most likely be doing one year 
from now; employed full-time* employed part-time* be in train-- 
ing* school* or be unemployed?"; and* "Which do you think is 
more likely* that you will or will not be receiving an AFDC 
check at this time next year?" We expected that those people 
exhibiting a high degree of self-confidence (i.e.* those who 
expected to be employed and/or not receiving AFDC payments in 
the future) would have a higher probability of successful employ- 
ment outcomes* and leaving AFDC* than those with lesser expecta- 
tions. Our results confirmed these hypotheses. 

In all groups* there was a highly significant relationship 
between expected labor force status and WIN and follow--up 
outcomes. Those respondents who expected to be employed had a 
far greater probability of positive outcomes than those not 
expecting to be employed. Perhaps the most significant findings 
in terms of predicting future employment probabilities are the 
results of WIN II clients* responses at the first interview in 
relationship to their actual employment status one year later. 
Approximately 60% of the WIN II males and females who said they 
would be employed actually were employed at follow-up and this 
relationship was statistically significant. 

Expectations regarding welfare were also significantly 
related to employment outcomes. Those respondents who believed 
that they would not be receiving AFDC in a year were more likely 
to be employed at follow-up than those who felt they would still 
be on AFDC. Another interesting result of our analysis is the 
relationship between expected AFDC status for WIN II people 
ascertained at the first interview and their actual AFDC status 
at follow-up. Seventy-three percent of the males who thought 
they would not be receiving AFDC a year from now actually were 
not on AFDC at follow-up. For female respondents 96% of those 
who believed they would be receiving AFDC were still on AFDC. 
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One proviso in interpreting this data is that WIN clients 
may be good predictors of their own futures through a straight- 
forv7ard understanding of their current circumstances, past 
experiences, etc* But we feel justified in concluding, due to 
the consistent positive significance of expectations as predic- 
tors, that expectations are good indicators of subsequent employ- 
ment and AFDC outcomes. 
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FOLLOW-UP OUTCOMES: EMPLOYMENT EARNINGS AND AFOC 
STATUS AS RELATED TO WIN TERMINATION STATUS 

In this section, we present outcome measures of WIN 
recipients at follow-up, such as employment status, labor force 
status, earnings levels, AFDC status, and occupational categor-- 
ies, in relation to WIN termination status. Our findings indi- 
cated that the WIN success group was more likely at follow-up to: 
be employed; be in the labor force, either employed or looking 
for work; have higher earnings level than the employed unsuccess* 
ful group; and to be off AFDC assistance. 

One proviso must be stated at this point. While the 
trends we report in this section are important to understanding 
AFDC employment behavior and the impact of the WIN Program, cau" 
tion must be used in the inference of a cause and effect rela" 
tionships, i,e,, employment at termination related positively 
with employment at follow-up, but tha^ fact in itself does not 
necessarily mean that a casual relationship exists between the 
two events. Rather, an underlying set of characteristics, 
attitudes, experiences, and abilit5.es most likely contribute 
significantly to the probability of employment at both points 
in time. In this section we point out possible explanations or 
causes of subsequent events such as the practical advantage 
of having a job at WIN termination, in contrast to having to 
find one. But, the fact of employment, or success, at termina*" 
tion did bear a positive relationship to future employment 
success at follow-up. And, we attempted to analyze the possible 
reasons for this relationship " as summarized at the beginning 
of this report- 

Emplojment and Labor Force Status 

The successful, unsuccessful sampling breakdown represents 
those persons who were employed or not employed, respectivelv, 
at the time of their termination from the WIN Program. In the 
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follow-up interview^ we ascertained both the employment status 
and labor force status of the former WIIJ clients. Thus^ it was 
possible for us to compare the employment status at WIN termina- 
tion with employment and labor force status at follow-up. This 
analysis shows that WIN clients who were employed at termination 
were more likely to be in the labor force and employed at our 
follow-up than those clients not employed at WIN termination. 

This significant relationship between success at WIN termi-^ 
nation and employment at follow-up occurred among females and 
males in both WIN samples. For the WIN I clients^ our results 
indicated that 194 of 313 former WIN clients were employed. This 
represents a substantial 15% increase in the number employed^ 
from 168 at WIN termination (the successful groups to the 194 
employed at follow-up. Thus, the employment rate of our combined 
*male-female WIN I sample rose from 54% at WIN termination to 62% 
of our follow-up. For the WIN I males^ this represents an 11 
percentage point increase from the 56?^ employment rate at WIN 
termination (87 male successes) to a 67% employment rate at 
follow-up (103 males employed.) Our data indicate that 183 of 
the 342 WIN II clients were employed at follow-up compared to 
187 at WIN termination. While this represents a decrease of one 
percentage point in the number employed^ the Minneapolis-St , Paul 
SHSA experienced very high unemployment rates in the first 
quarter of 1975 when the follov-up interviews of WIN II clients 
took place. The unemployment rate for the first quarter of 1975 
averaged 6.8% compared to 4,8% for the first quarter of 1974. 
This implies that the one percentage point decrease in the employ- 
ment rate of the WIN IT. clients between termination and follow-up 
was less than the two percentage point decrease in the employment 
rate experienced in the Kinneapolls-S t . Paul area for the same 
time period. Therefore^ the adverse labor market conditions may 
explain the small decrease that occurred in the WIN II employment 
rate between the WIN II termination and follow-up. 

In addition^ at follow*-up a total of 125 females and 53 
males in the combined WIN I and WIN II samples were classified 
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as not being In the labor force (not employed and not looking 
for work) In the technical definition of the Department of Labor. 
Again the unsuccessful Will termlnees were most likely to be 
out of the labor force at follow-up; of those not eioployed and 
not looking for work, 81% of the females and 62% of the males 
were unsuccessful WIN termlnees* 

Another very Important fact emerges from our data. 
Approximately one-half of the successful male and female WIN 
I clients who were employed at follow-up Interview^ which 
occurred two to four years after WIN termination^ were still 
employed on the WIN job. Among the WIN II clients^ 73% of the 
females and 80% of the males employed one year after success- 
ful WIN termination remained employed on their WIN jobs. 

This result most likely reveals an Important practical 
"advantage" the successful WIN clients have. They simply have 
to hold on to WIN jobs obtained at WIN termination^ while the 
unsuccessful clients have to find a job. Of course^ the data 
show that some of the WIN population is capable of finding 
employment on its own. 

In addition^ we note that the percent of unsuccessful 
WIN termlnees not employed since leaving WIN is greater than 
the percent of successful WIN termlnees not employed since 
terminating from their WIN jobs for men and women in both I'TIN 
I and WIN II. Also^ female WIN clients^ both successful and 
unsuccessful^ are less likely to find a job on ^ir own since 
leaving WIN and therefore^ be unemployed at follow-up than 
male WIN clients. 



Prior WIN Work History 



Fast research has indicated that employment history prior 
to entry into WIN is a major indicator of later employment 
success. As noted above^ this is not surprising^ since work 
history incorporates many other .factors that are important in 
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explaining employment, such as the client^s taste for market 
work, skills and experience, etc. 

Our data revealed that among women in both WIN Programs, 
previous work history was positively related to success at WIN 
termination. Thirty-one percent of the total female WIN clients 
reported that they had never previously been employed. Of the 
females who had worked prior to entry, the work history of WIN I 
females was more recent than that of WIN II females: 56% of the 
WIN I females reprci ^d being employed in the three year period 
prior to WIN compared to only 42% of the WIN II females. In 
both WIN Programs, the emplo3mient rate at termination averaged 
40% for females with no previous work experience compared to 57% 
for those who had been employed prior to WIN entry. 

It is interesting to note that WIN I females who had 
previous WIN experience, but not in the three year period 
prior to WIN, were more likely to be successful at WIN ter- 
mination than those who had worked in the three years prior to 
WIN entry. This finding may reveal the fact that the in- 
tensive emphasis on training **thich was a feature in WIN I 
enabled these females to overcome the deficiency in their lack 
of recent work experience. 

No significant relationship was revealed between prior 
job experience and employment status at WIN termination for 
males. This is not surprising in view of the faict that 84% 
of the WIN I males and 90% of the WIN II males were employed 
in the three year period prior to WIN intake. 

The positive correlation between prior work and employ- 
ment status at WIN termination added another facet to the 
^'advantage" that the successful WIN clients har** The work 
experience obtained by the successful WIN termlnees increased 
their likelihood of being employed at follow-up or in the 
future. Again the extent of the cause and effect relation- 
ship was difficult to measure or determine, 
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Earnings Levels 



This section presents changes in the level of average 
monthly gross earnings which occurred between the three year 
period prior to entry into WIN and the follo^up period after 
WIN termination. 

Of the 72 WIN I females with known earnings levels prior 
to WIN intake* 30 were not employed at follow-up. Six of the 
remaining 42 reported decreased earnings; four remained at the 
same earnings level; and 32 had increases which placed them in 
an earnings interval at least one higher than previously. 

Of the 100 WIN I males with known earnings levels prior 
to entry* 31 did not have a job at follow-up. For the remainder* 
earnings at follow-up decreased for 8 recipients* remained the 
same for 17 recipients* and increased for 44 of the males in 
WIN I- 

Caution is urged In interpreting the large number of WIN 
I recipients who showed Increased earnings levels. Since follow- 
up interviews for the WIN I sample were conducted 2 to 4 years 
after WIN termination* the time span between a job in the three 
year period prior to entry and follow-up interview could be 
as much as seven years. Earnings figures are in nominal dollars 
and wages rose considerably during this period because of in- 
flation. 

Due to a shorter mfiximum time interval between three 
years prior to WIN entry and follow-up (four years maximum)* 
it is not surprising that fewer WIN II clients showed increased 
earnings levels. Twenty-nine of the 72 WIN II females with 
known earnings levels prior to intake were not employed at 
follow*-up: 24% (17) indicated decreases in earnings which 
placed them in lower earnings levels; 6% (4) remained in the 
same earnings Interval* while 31% (22) had higher earnings 
levels. Of the 113 WIN II males with known earnings levels 
prior to entry into the WIN program* 41% (46) were not employed 
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at follow-up; 25% (28) had earnings levels which placed them in 
a lower ?>50 earnings interval; 11^ (12) remained in the same 
earnings interval, and 24?^ (7) were in a higher $50 earnings 
interval , 

Prior to WIN entry, WIN T females who terminated unsuccess 
fully from WIN averaged higher earnings than those who termin- 
ated successfully. At follo\j"up, however, employed successful 
WIN females averaged $585 compared to $410 for employed unsuc- 
cessful WIN terminees. Both successful and unsuccessful WIN I 
females had higher earnings, if employed, at follow-up than 
prior to WIN entry: successful WIN terminees increased their 
earnings hy approximately S253 compared to $65 for the unsuccess 
ful WIN terminees. 

Among the WIN I males, the successful clients averaged 
higher earnings than the unsuccessful clients both prior to 
WIN entry and at follow-up; however, the ratio of successful 
to unsuccessful earnings at follow-up increased. This implies 
that the relative increase in follow-up earnings of the em- 
ployed successful group was greater than that for the employed 
unsuccessful group . 

WIN II females experienced a S97 increase between the pre- 
WIN period and the follow-up which was larger, in both absolute 
and relative terms, than the $31 increase experienced by the 
employed unsuccessful WIN II clients. 

While the earnings levels of employed successful male 
WIN II clients increased by a minimal amount in the follow-- 
up period, the earnings of unsuccessful WIN II males actually 
decreased in the follow-up period. 

In summary, successful WIN terminees appear to have 
higher earnings capability than unsuccessful WIN terminees. 
Whether this is due to WIN increasing the client's potential 
wage rate through training and education, or providing them 
with assistance and incentives to obtain and remain employed, 
and thereby increase their work experience and thus their 
potential wage rate, or to factors unrelated to WIN, is not 
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certain. Whatever the reason or reasons^ success from the WIN 
Program has a significant and positive impact on the earnings 
ability of WIN clients. Nevertheless^ this finding has implica- 
tions for welfare policy makers. By increasing the earnings 
levels of AFDC recipients^ a larger proportion of welfare clients 
will be able to work their way off the welfare rolls. In addi-- 
tion^ for those cases remaining on welfare^ a welfare savings 
will accrue to the taxpayer since a proportion of the increased 
earnings will be deducted from the grant payment and AFDC pay-- 
ments will be reduced. These conclusions are borne out by the 
findings in the remaining discussion of transitions on AFDC 
status . 

AFDC Status 

In order to get into the WIN Program^ and to stay in the 
program^ a client must be an AFDC recipient. TJe checked to 
see how many of our sample were still receiving AFDC at follov^ 
up. Three hundred fifty of the total sample of 655 were not on 
AFDC on follow-up^ which represents a substantial reduction in 
the number of AFDC recipients. In addition^ women who were 
successfully terminated from the WIN Program were more than 
twice as likely to be off AFDC at follow-up than females who were 
unsuccessful in the WIN Program. At follow-up^ more than two* 
thirds of the unsuccessful WIN I fanale terminees were still on 
AFDC^ compared to two*fifths of the successful female WIN I 
terminees. 

For the WIN I males^ we found that only 29 of the original 
154 in our sample were still receiving AFDC at the time of our 
follow-up interview. However^ 21 of these 29 still receiving 
AFDC were among the unsuccessful WIN terminees. 

Of the females in the WIN II Program^ 51 of the 197 were 
not receiving AFDC at the second interview* This means that 
within a time period of one year after WIM termination^ approxi- 
mately 26% of the original total of WIN n females were off the 
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welfare roils. In addition* successful WIN II females were more 
than three times as likely to be off AFDC at follow-up than 
those who were unsuccessful in the WIN Program. 

Of the 145 WIN II males, we found that only 44 or approxi- 
mately 30% were still receiving APDC at the time of our follow- 
up interview* Also, male clients who were successful upon 
termination from the WIN II Program were about twice as likelv 
to be off AFOC at follow-up as the unsuccessful ereminees from 
the Program. 

As expected* a significant and negative relationship 
existed between receipt of AFDC and current employment status 
for men and women in both WIN samples. That is* recipients 
receiving AFDC were more likely not to be employed, while those 
off the welfare rolls were more likely to be employed* 

An interesting finding is revealed by these data. The 
percent of employed recipients who were receiving AFDC decreased 
for every sample group between termination status and follow-up. 
For the WIN I females 27% o£ the successful terminees were not 
receiving AFDC at WIN termination while 60% of the employed 
group at follow-up were not receiving AFDC. Similar results 
occurred for the WIN II females: whereas 81% of the successful 
WIN terminees were receiving AFDC at termination* only 62% of 
the employed WIN II females were on the AFDC rolls at follow-up. 
These findings imply that for both WIN I and WIN II females the 
percentage of employed women off of the welfare rolls more than 
doubled between WIN termination and follow-up. 

Several reasons may be responsible for the increase in the 
attrition rate from AFDC among employed women* These include: 
marriage of the recipient* children too old to remain eligible* 
additional sources of unearned income* dissatisfaction with the 
Program, and earnings of a sufficient level to no longer remain 
eligible* Based upon our earlier findings which showed substan- 
tial earnings levels of rticipients at follow-up* we believe that 
a major cause of the larger number of females leaving the AFDC 
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rolls (at follow-up in contrast to termination) was increased 
earnings of the recipients which enabled them to work their way 
off of the welfare rolls. This was particularly true of the WIN 
XX clients since only a year elapsed between WXN termination and 
employment . 

Similar results occurred among the males in both the WXN 
I and WXN XX population. For the WXN X groups 64% of the males 
successfully terminated were not receiving AFDC at WXN termina- 
tion compared to 97% of the employed males at follow-up. While 
48% of the 109 successful WXN IX males were off of the welfare 
rolls at termination^ 90% of the employed 81 males at follow-up 
were no longer receiving AFDC. The fact that a higher percen- 
tage of employed males than females were not receiving AFDC is 
not surprising. Female eligibility for AFDC is determined by 
the amount of non-exempt earned and unearned income as well as 
the basic grant allowance^ while for males eligibility is not 
only based on non-exempt income^ but also on the number of hours 
worked per month. Since males became ineligible for AFDC if 
they work in excess of 100 hours per months the increase in 
the percent of employed WXN males leaving the AFDC roles between 
termination and follow-up was probably attributable more to an 
increase in full-time employment than an increase in earnings 
levels , 

The important conclusion which seems justified in light of 
these findings is that WIN clients* particularly successful ones* 
who became employed showed an overall ability to improve the 
quality or quantity of their employment and earnings to a level 
which moved them off the AFDC roles. Since the basic goal of 
the WXN Program is to achieve self-sufficiency for AFDC recipi- 
ents* these findings are significant. 
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PART A 



A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
WORK INCENTIVE (WIN) PROGRAM 



WIN is a component of our major national welfare program; 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). AFDC (then ADG^ 

Aid to Dependent Children) had its beginning in the Social 

Security Act of 1935 and has continued as a pajrt of the programs 

instituted then. AFDC exists; 

For the purpose of encouraging the care of 
dependent children in their own homes or in 
the homes of relatives by enabling each State 
to furnish financial assistance and rehabil" 
itation and other services, as far as practicable 
under the conditions in £ ich State, to needy 
dependent children and the parents or relatives 
with whom they are living to help maintain and 
strengthen family life and to help such parents 
or relatives to attain or retain capability for 
the maximum self*-support and personal indepen* 
dence consistent with the maintenance of 
continuting parental care and protection... 
[42 United States Code, Section 601, the Social 
Security Act, as amended January 2, 1968] 

Within the context of this general purpose, the original WIN 

Program (WIN I) was enacted as a part of the Social Security 

Amendments of 1967 for implementation iu July of 1969. The goal 

of WIN was stated in the legislation; 

The purpose of this part is to require the 
establishment of a program utilizing all 
available manpower services, including those 
authorized Ui:ider other provisions of law, under 
which individuals receiving aid to families 
with dependent children will be furnished in- 
centives, opportunities, and necessary services^ 
in order for (1) the employment of such 
individuals in the regular economy, (2) the 
training of such individuals for vork in the 
regular ecojiomy, and (3) the participation of 
such individuals in special work projects, thus 
restoring the families of such individuals to 
indepedence and useful roles in their communities. 
It is expected that the individuals participating 
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in the program established under this part wilX 
acquire a sense of dignity, self-worthy and 
confidence which will flow from being recognized 
as a wage-earning member of society and that the 
example of a working adult in these families 
will have beneficial effects on the children in 
such families. [42 United States Code, Section 
630y the Social Security Act, as amended 
January 2^ 1968] 

The purposes, and problems > of WIN I were well presented in 

"Hearing," before the Committee on Pinance, United States Senate^ 

92nd Congress^ Second Session, June 27» 1972» at pages 38 and 39: 

The Work Incentive Program was created by the Congress 
as part of the Social Security Amendments of 1967. It 
represents an att^pt to cope with the problem of 
rapidly growing dependency on welfare by dealing with 
the major barriers which prevented many of the women 
who headed families on welfare from becoming financially 
independent by working. Major features of the WIN 
Program as originally enacted are outlined in the 
following paragraphs. 

Referral for work and training*- The State welfare 
agencies were to determine which welfare recipients . 
were appropriate for referral for work and training, 
but they could not require participation from persons 
in the following categories: 

1» Children under age 16 or going to school; 

2. Persons with illness^ incapacity^ advanced 
age, or such remoteness from a project that they 
would be precluded from effective participation 
in work or training; or 

3. Persons whose substantially continuous 
presence in the home was required because of the 
illness or incapacity of another member of the 
household. 

Por all those referred > the welfare agency was required 
to assure necessary child care arrangements for the 
children involved. An individual who desired to 
participate in work or training was to be considered 
for assignment and, unless specifically disapproved^ 
was to be referred to the program. 

Work and training program*- The Secretary of Labor 
was required to establish an employability plan for 
each person referred. Persons referred by the Statt! 
welfare agency to the Department of Labor were to be 
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handled according to three priorities. Under 
the first priority, the Secretary of Labor was 
to place as many persons as possible directly 
in employment or on-thfc-job training, without 
further preparation. 

Under the second priority, all persons found 
suitable were to receive training appropriate 
to their needs, and up to $30 a nionth as a 
training incentive payment. After training, as 
many persons as possible were to be placed in 
regular employment. 

Under the third priority, the employment office 
was required to make arrangements for special 
work projects (pviblic service employment) to 
employ those found to be unsuitable for training 
and those for whom no jobs in the regular economy 
could be found at the time. These special 
projects were to be set up by agreement between 
the employment office and public agencies or non- 
profit private agencies organized for a public 
service purpose. It was required that workers 
receive at least the minimum wage (but not 
necessarily the prevailing wage) if the work they 
performed was covered by the minimum wage statute. 
In addition, the work performed under special 
projects could not result in the displacement of 
regularly employed workers. 

Funds were first appropriated for the Work In- 
centive Program in July 1969- Almost from the 
first, operations under the program were 
disappointing. In 1969 the Department of Labor 
contracted with the Auerbach Corporation to study 
the operations of the Work Incentive Program and 
to make recommendations for improving it. The 
Auerback Corporation conducted onsite evaluations 
in 23 cities and published a detailed report on 
each, as well as an overall appraisal of the Work 
Incentive Program. The Auerbach report detailed 
the problems In implementing the Work Incentive 
Program and concluded; "The basic idea of WIN is 
workable — though some aspects of the legislation 
require modification." The Auerbach report pointed 
to the following as some of the reasons for the slow 
development of the Work Incentive Program and its 
lack of impact on the welfare rolls: 

1. On'-the-job training, highly d es ir ab 1 e b e caus e 
of its virtual guarantee of employment upon successful 
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completion of training, was largely ignored 
under the Work Incentive Program. 

2. Special work projects (public service 
employment) also were aimed at providing actual 
employment for welfare recipients; but though' the 
law required that they be established in all 
States, only one State had implemented this 
provision in a substantial way. 

3. Lack of day care was having a great 
inhibiting effect on welfare mother participation 
in the program. 

4. Lack of coordination between welfare and 
employment agencies was inhibiting progress. In 
some cases, lack of referral of trainable people 
by some State welfare agencies was a problem. 
Also, bureaucratic rivalry of long standing 
between welfare and employment agencies was 
carried over to WIN in some States. This situation 
on the local level was compounded by lack of 
coordination on the Federal level between the 
Department of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

3. Lack of adequate transportation was a 
serious problem for many WIN projects, affecting 
the enrollees* ability both to participate in the 
program and to secure employment* 

6. Lack of medical supportive services (physical 
examinations and ability to remedy minor health 
problems) was cited as a major problem. 

7, Commenting on the need for job development, 
the Auerbach Corporation stated: 

Although the WIN concept is built around jobs 
for welfare recipients, there has been little 
investigation of the labor market to determine 
exactly where and how jobs can be obtained, and 
how many jobs are actually available or likely 
to become available for WIN enrolle^s* Now that 
the program is underway, there is a growing 
feeling among local WIN staff that many parti- 
cipants, women in particular, will not obtain 
jobs in the already tightly restricted market 
existing in many communities. 
[Hearing before the Committee on Finance, United 
States Senate, 92nd Congress, Second Session, 
June 27, 1972, pp 38-393 

In an attempt to remedy the perceived inadequacies of WIN I, 

while continuing the attempt to achieve the original purpose of 
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the program, ainendnien cs to WIN» proposed by Senator Talmadge, 

became law on December 28, 197UPublic Law 92-223, 42 United 

States Code 601-633, as amended]. These aniendments, known as 

WIN II, were in5)leinented in July of 1972. 

The same Senate Finance Committee Hearing described the 

implementation of Will II, at pages 40 and 41 1 

In December 1971 the President signed into law 
legislation proposed by Senator Talmadge designp'l 
to improve the effectiveness of the Work Incentive 
Program. The new law, designed to take into account 
the problems outlined in the Auerbach Report, made 
these changes; 

1. To end the problem of widely differing rates 
of referrals and program participation. States 
(instead of determining which cases are "appro- 
priate" on an Individual basis) are now required to 
have each individual who applies for AFDC register 
with the Secretary of Labor (as a condition for re-' 
celving assistance) unless the individual is; 

(a) a child under age 16 or attending school; 

(b) ill, incapacitated, or of advanc*%d age; 

(c) so remote from a WIN project tha*; his 
effective participation is precluded; 

(d) caring for another member of the house- 
hold who is ill or incapacitated; 

(e) the mother or other relative of a child 
under age six who is caring for the child, or 

(f) a mother in a family where the father has 
registered. 

2. Under prior law, each State was required to pay 
for 20% of the WIN funds allocated to the State. 
Under the amendment, this figure was reduced to 10%. 

3. To assure that persons referred for work and 
training are ready to participate, each State welfare 
agency is now required to set up a separate adminis- 
trative unit to make arrangements for supportive 
services needed by welfare recipL nts in order to 
participate in the WIN I*rogram and for certification 
to the Labor Department of those who are ready for 
employment or training. There was no comparable pro- 
vision in prior law, and many referrals for partici- 
pation were simply paper referrals. 

4. To provide a financial incentive for States to 
provide the supportive services welfare recipients 
need in order to participate in the WIN Program, any 
State which does not prepare and refer to the Labor 
Department at least 15% of the people who are required 
to register will suffer a financial penalty. Speci- 
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fically, the Federal matching for cash assistance pay- 
ments under AFDC (which varies between 50% and 83% 
among the States) will be reduced by one percentage 
point for every percentage point the actual proportion 
is below the 15% figure. 

5. The Federal matching rate for supportive services, 
including child care* provided by the welfare depart- 
ment to enable its recipients to participate in the 

WIN Program was increased from 75% under prior law to 
90%. 

6. Xo place greater emphasis on employment-based 
training .(as opposed to classroom training) , a mini- 
mum of 33-1/3% of total expenditures under the WM 
Program is required to go for on-the-job training and 
public service employment. There was no comparable 
provision in prior law. 

7. One*-half of the appropriated WIN funds wilJ. be 
allotted to the States based on the number of regis- 
trants for the WIN Program (in fiscal years 1973 

and 1974, the allotment is based on the number of AFDC 
recipients) . 

8. The Labor Department is required to accord 
priority to those referred to the WIN Program in the 
following order, taking into account employability 
potential : 

(a) unemployed fathers; 

(b) mothers who volunteer for participation; 

(c) other mothers and pregnant women under 19 
years of age; 

(d) dependent children and relatives age 16 or 
over who are not in school, working, or in 
training; and 

(e) all other persons* 

9. Xo simplify the funding of public service em- 
ployment, the prior funding arrangement for special 
work projects was deleted and authorizations for 
public service employment will be provided for 100% 
of the wages in the first year of an individual's 
employment, 75% in the second year, 50% in the third 
year and no Federal funding after that. 

10. To mandate coordination between the two Federal 
agencies involved, the Secretaries of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare are required to issue joint 
regulations, which among other things provide for the 
establishment of; 

(a) a national committee to coordinate uniform 
reporting and similar requirements for the 
administration of the WIN Program; and 

(b) a regional coordination committee to review 
and approve Statewide operational plans* 

The welfare and manpower agencies are required to 
develop joint State operational plans detailing how 
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the WIN Program will be operated in the State. 

11. The Department of Labor is authorized to pay 
allowances for travel and other costs necessary for 
and directly related to participation In^'tlie WIN Pro- 
gram and to provide technical assistance to the pro- 
viders of employment or training under the WIN Pro- 
gram* 

12. To relate training to actual jobs, the Secre- 
tary of Labor is required to establish in each State, 
municipality, or other geographical area with a signi- 
ficant number of WIN registrants a Labor Market 
Advisory Council whose function is to identify the 
types of jobs available or likely to become available 
in the area; no WIN institutional training can be es- 
tablished unless it is related to the jobs identified 
as being available. 

13. It is made clear that the Secretary of Labor is 
to utilize existing manpower programs to the maximum 
possible extent in implementing the WIN Program. 

14. Federal matching for costs related to super- 
vision and materials needed for public service employ- 
ment is authorized* 

15* The effective date of all the provisions is 
July 1, 1972. 

Problems also arose, predictably, with the new WIN II Pro- 
gram. In overly simplistic terms these problems can be described 
as principally procedural or administrative in nature. Thus, dur- 
ing the course of this research, WIN II was the subject of re- 
thinking and administrative revision in an attempt to improve its 
effectiveness. 

In this historical context we undertook a research program 
designed to identify and measure the impact of incentives and dis- 
incentives in the WIN I and WIN II Programs, The final determin- 
ation of the value of WIN has not yet been made. We hope the 
results of this study will substantially assist In that assessment. 
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PART R 
WIN PROGRAM VARIABLES 



This section focuses on the transition from the theoretical 
concepts set forth in the model to the empirical variables that 
were measured and tested in this study. We particularly empha- 
size those empirical variables relating to actual or potential 
WIN incentives that were the main focus of concern In this study. 
While we attempt to provide a complete overview of our conceptual 
and empirical model, more emphasis is given to our dependent 
variable, employment, and those WIN incentive variables that 
were studied in relation to employment outcomes. 

We will now discuss the WIN incentive variables taking 
first those variables that will affect the budget constraint of 
the Individual and second those variables that affect the tastes 
of the individual. 

BUDGET CONSTRAINT WIN VARIABLES 

Affecting Unearned Income 

The $3n Participation Allowance 

This particular allowance should encourage clients to stay 
in the WIN Program in order to increase their income and be able 
to satisfy more of their material needs. If length of time In 
WIN and/or WIN completion is a positive factor in employment out- 
comes, then the participation allowance should be a positive 
factor in employment outcomes, operating indirectly through par- 
ticipation in WIN. This participation allowance factor may be 
measured empirically at two different levels. 

• The client's understanding that the S30 payment (which Is 
mailed separately from the AFDC check in Ramsey County) is 
for participation in WIN. 

• The client's satisfaction with the amount (the $30) of the 
participation payment. 
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Threat of Loss of AFDC Grant 

The possible loss of the welfare grant for failure to 
participate in the WIN Program represents a potential reduction 
in unearned income* therefore* knowledge of this possible loss 
of the welfare grant may increase successful employment outcomes 
because the person would not want to fail in the WIN Program. 

Affecting the Expected Net Return from Market Work 

The "$3n + 1/3^' Income Disregard 

This incentive actually interrelates the WIN client's 
unearned income and his expected return from market work. The 
expected net return from market work under the '*$30 + 1/3" dis* 
regard system depends on the size of the client*s welfare grant. 
The larger the welfare grants the smaller the expected return 
from market work* and therefore* the less likely the client is 
to work. 

This hypothesis needs some further explanation. The WIN 
Program creates a "notch** effect in earnings. The "$30 + 1/3" 
provisions apply to women until they earn enough to offset the 
welfare grant. This "off welfare" level of earnings is defined 
by the following equation; 

WG ' 2/3 (Earnings - 30) 
Two women could have identical Jobs earning $400 per month. If 
the welfare grant for one of these women was $200* her real earn- 
ings from market work would be $200. If the welfare grant for 
the second woman was $300* her real earnings from market work 
would be $156. 

For men* the "530 + 1/3** provision does not aPply if theV 
are employed full time.* Two men could both have full"time ,iobs 

^In MiTmesota, men employed more than 100 hours P^^ month are con'* 
sidered working full-time and no longer qualify for welfare bene- 
fits^ hencf^ the **$30 + disregard is inoperative* Women and 
men in PuhSia Service Employment also do not receive the *'$30 + 
1/3" disregc>rd* 
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paying $400 per month. If the first man was receiving a welfare 
grant of $200 prior to employment, his real return from working 
would be $200, If the second was receiving a welfare grant of 
$300 per month, his real return from working would be $100,* 

Knowledge of the Effect of Earnings on the Welfare Grant 

We examined participants' knowledge of how much of their 
earnings they are allowed to keep and how important this finan" 
cial incentive is to employment behavior. Correct information 
about the treatment of earned income by the Welfare Department 
could increase or decrease the expected real return from market 
work. If the client initially thought all earned income reduced 
the welfare grant on a dollar-for-dollar basis, correct knowledge 
would increase the expected return from market work. If the 
client initially thought his earnings would not affect the wel-^ 
fare grant, correct knowledge would reduce the expected return 
from market work. Since most clients are probably aware of the 
income test to qualify for welfare, incorrect knowledge of the 
first type is likely to be more prevalent. Thus, we hypothe- 
sized that knowledge of the treatment of income would increase 
the expected net return from work and thus increase the probabil- 
ity of a favorable employment outcome. Since women^s income Is 
treatEid more generously than that for men, we expect this know- 
ledge to have a greater impact on women than on men. 



^Another way of looking at these explanations is in terms of tax 
rates. The marginal welfare tax rate for women is ,66 and for men 
working full-time l.Or because this rate applies only until welfare 
taxes equal the grant level, the average tax rate depends on the 
size cl the welfare grant* In the above example for women r the 
average tax rate is -5 for the one receiving a $200 welfare grant 
and .64 for the one receiving a $300 welfare grant. In the example 
for menf the average tax rate is ,5 for the one receiving a $200 
welfare grant and ,75 for the one receiving a $300 welfare grant. 




WIN Training 

The expectation of earnings from market work can be 
increased by improving the skill level of the client through 
training in the WIN Program. An increase in the skill level of 
the client might increase his earnings expectation in two ways. 
Firsts it might qualify the client for a higher paying job than 
in the past* and second* it should increase the probability of 
finding a job.* 

Job Search Techniques 

The expected earnings of the WIN client should be increased 
by improving his job search techniques* such as personal inter- 
view skills* instructions on how to fill out application forms* 
etc. If the client feels a need for these skills and this need 
is met by the WIN Program, then the client should feel that his 
probability of employment was greater* which in turn would raise 
his expected earnings and be positively related to successful 
employment outcomes. 

Placement Services 

WIN clients who feel a need for assistance in looking for 
a job and who believe this need is met by the WIN Program should 
experience an increase in their probability of employment. This 
would raise the clients' expected earnings and be positively 
related to successful employment outcomes. 
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*In our general conceptual model vre define expected earnings from 
employment as a function of the Vfage rates that prevail for jobs 
the client is qualified to hold as well as the probability of 
finding one of these jobs* our general h^^pothesis is that the 
greater the expected earnings from employment the more likelif 
the client vrill work. Thus/ variables that increase the wage 
rate the client might receive or that increase the probabilit]^ 
of employment increase expected earnings and should have a 
positive influence on employment outcomes* 
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Employability Plan 

It has been discovered by previous research that many 
welfare clients do not have a good understanding of their employ- 
ment prospects. Those clients who feel a need for a specific 
job-oriented goal and have this need met hy the WIN Program 
should feel that their probability of employment is increased. 
The increase in the probability of employment would raise the 
expected net return from market work and should be positively 
rtilated to employment outcomes. For these effects to occur* we 
expect that an employability plan not only needs to be developed 
for the client but also must be clearly communicated through 
counseling. 

Work Expense Payments 

Expenses required to attain and hold a job reduce the 
expected net return from market work. Actual work expenses are 
a function of such factors as distance ^'rom the work site and 
type of occupation, among other factors. Work expense payments 
may be greater or less than actual work expenses. Thus, this 
variable has four dimensions; one is the client's actual work 
expenses; two is the client's knowledge of his actual work 
expenses; three is how much will actually be covered by WIN pay- 
ments; and four is the client's knowledge of how much will be 
paid or covered by the government. 

Affecting the Expected Net Return from Home Work 

We assinne that each WIN client has a minimum level of home 
goods that must be produced before entering market work without 
a conflict. The time required to produce these home goods could 
be considered their minimum expected home work. If market work 
conflicts with the performance of home work> then the client must 
''trade'-of f '* between the two alternative uses of his time. For 
most clients we expect at least some degree of conflict between 
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home work and market work. Thus, WIN Program features which 
either increase the productivity of the client when working at 
home cr eliminate the need to perform work at home reduce the 
conflict between time spent in market work and home work- 

Child Care 

If child care is provided by WIN, then one of the tasks 
that occupies the mother's time at home will be removed. This 
means that the required time for home work will be less which 
should make market work more attractive relative to home work. 
Thus, we expect child care to be positively associated with 
employment outcomes . 

This variable may operate on two levels. One level would 
be whether or not child care was provided. The second level 
would be whether the mother felt the child care was adequate or 
acceptable to her and to her children. 

Home Management Counseling 

If the client feels a need for advice in managing the 
home while working and this need is satisfied through WIN counsel- 
ing, then the conflict between home work and market work should 
be reduced. Advice and training in such matters as meal planning, 
budgeting and home maintenance should make the client more pro^ 
ductive in their home work, reducing the number of hours required 
to complete home tasks. This service, for those who need it, 
should be positively related to successful employment outcomes. 
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UTILITY-RELATED WIN VARIABLES 



In our overall framework we assume that individuals have 
numerous non-material (or non-economic) needs that may be 
satisfied by market work. We have developed a comprehensive 
list of these non-monetary needs that represent components of 
the taste for market work. Not all persons will experience 
all or even most of these needs but we would expect at least 
some of these needs to be important to each WIN participant. 
The utility from the activity of market work consists of the 
fulfillment of these needs. We also consider the possibility 
of disutility from market work that could affect individuals. 

We reiterate at this point the importance of the per- 
ception versus reality distinction. This distinction assumes 
even greater significance In the area of non-monetary needs 
and incentives since we expect a greater potential exists for 
varying individual perceptions, misperceptions , values, etc. 
regarding needs and incentives than in the financial areas 
which at least allow quantification in dollar and cents terms. 

Our general hypothesis is that the greater the expected 
fulfillment of non-monetary needs from market work the more 
Successful will be the employment outcome; and, as a corollary 
that the greater the expected non-monetary negative returns 
from market work the less likely a successful employment 
outcome. In this study we sought to measure the importance 
of these needs to WIN clients and attempted to determine 
whether incentives were operating to meet these needs. 

We realize that the WIN Program is not specifically 
focused toward meeting most of these needs, although the 
program may be meeting some of these needs in a satisfactory 
manner through incentives such as counseling, information 
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dissemination* employment planning* and other services, * 



Taste for Market Work 

There are two major variables which we hypothesize will 
affect the taste for market work. These are "expected job satis- 
faction" and "self-confidence" about getting a job. Our general 
hypothesis is that the greater the expected job satisfaction and 
the greater the self-confidence about getting a job* the greater 
the taste for market work and the more likely a successful em- 
ployment outcome will occur. Both expected job satisfaction and 
self-confidence about getting a job are general variables which 
we translate into a number of measurable components. 

Expected Job Satisfaction 
Past Job Satisfaction 

We hypothesize that the greater the job satisfaction in the past* 
the greater the expected ^oh satisfaction. 

Satisfaction with WIN Job (If Client Has One) ^ 

We hypothesize that the greater the satisfaction with the WIN job 
such as job entry Job* on the job training or public service 
employment* compared with an ideal* the greater the expected job 
satisfaction, 

Satisfaction with WIN Job Goal 

We hypothesize that the greater the satisfaction with the WIN job 
goal* the greater the expected job satisfaction. 

*ThG WIN Program could impact on these n<Beds by identifying them 
and by pointing out to the client how market work will meet these 
needs. WIN could also attempt to meet important non-monetary 
needs while the client is in the program and thus better act as 
a bridge between un&nployment and market work^ The satisfaction 
of some of these needs during the program should encourage 
successful employment outcomes* 

**The scale of items that measure job satisfaction is included 
in the full discussion of the model aj5d/ of course, was part 
of the questionnaire, 
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Attitudes of Fellow VJfN Participants ^rid Family Regarding 
CI lent^s WIH Job Goal 

We hypothesize that the more acceptable the client *s WIN Job goal 
is to his family and his fellow WIN participants* the greater 
his expected Job satisfaction- 

Attitudes Toward Work 

We hypothesize that the more highly the client values work In 
general* the greater his expected job satisfaction. These 
attitudes include the following: 

Work Ethic (or the Internal stigma of not working) 

We hypothesize that the stronger the work ethic* the greater 

the expected job satisfaction. 

Perceived benefits to family of his working 

We hypothesize that the greater the perceived benefits to 

the family from i^ls working* the greater the expected Job 

satisfaction. 

Acceptability of non-ijork sources of income such as welfare 
and qnasi-legal sources 

We would hypothesize that the less favorable the client 
views non-work sources of Income* the greater the expected 
job satisf action. 

Perceived Hassles of Work 

We hypothesize that the fewer "hassles** regarding working that 
the client expresses (hassles which include difficulties in flnd^ 
ing child care* transportation, etc,*) the greater the expected 
job satisfaction, 

Wi 1 1 i ngness to nyercome Hassi es ( i - > i ncent i ve to work) 
We hypothesize that the more willing the client is to overcome 
^'hassles'* connected with working (hassles which include travel 
time* dealing with bosses and new lines of work* possible non- 
steady work* dull work, the need to be in the WIN Program*) the 
greater the expected job satisfaction. 
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Preferences for Other Roles and Activities and the Extent to 
Which Work is Seen as Interfer'mg Viith These 

We hypothesize that the less expressed preference for non-work 
activities and roles over work, and the less work is seen as 
Interfering or competliig with these roles and activities, the 
greater the expected Job satisfaction. 

Attitudes Toward Welfare Programs 

These attitudes include the following: 

General Dissatisfaction with Welfare Programs 
We hypothesize that the less satisfied the client is with 
the welfare programs, the greater the expected job satis- 
faction. 

Availability of Welfare 

We hypothesize that the stricter the client *s view about 
what kinds of people should get welfare, the greater the 
expected Job satisfaction* 
Tolerance of Welfare Abuse 

We hypothesize that the less tolerant the client is toward 

welfare abuse, the greater the expected job satisfaction. 

Stignia Felt by Client for being on Welfare or In Welfare 
Employment (OJT, FSE, WIN) 

We hypothesize that the more stigma the client feels about 
being on welfare or in a job provided by or subsidized by 
welfar<i, the greater the expected job satisfaction from 
regular employment* 

Attitudes and Behavior of Others Regarding Vfelfare and Work 

These attitudes and behaviors include: 

Stigma About Welfare Expressed by Non-Welfare Friends and 
Relatives 

We hypothesize that the more stigma about welfare expressed 
by non--welfare friends and relatives, the greater the 
client's expected job satisfaction. 

Client Perceptions of Attitudes of Community in General 
Toward Welfare 

We hypothesize that the more stigma concerning welfare which 
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the client perceives in the coimnunity in general* the 
greater the expected job satisfaction. 
Embarrassment of Client ^s Children for Being on Welfare 
We hypothesize that the fact that children have been embar- 
rassed about being on welfare will be related to greater 
expected job satisfaction for the client. 
Whether Family and Friends are on Welfare or Working 
We hypothesize that having one's family and friends working 
rather than on welfare will be related to greated expected 
job satisfaction for the client. This relationship will be 
influenced, however* bv whether or not the client sees these 
people frequently and whether or not he values their 
opinions. 

Client's Self-Confidence Relative to Getting a Job 

The second major non-economic variable which will affect 
employment outcomes is the client's self-confidence relative to 
getting a job. We would hypothesize that the greater the self- 
confidence relative to getting a job^ the greater the taste for 
market work. We expect that the following measurable variables 
will affect self-confidence relative to getting a job^ and hence 
taste for market ^i?ork. 

Personal Efficacy or Sense of Ability to Control Rewards by ^ne's 
Own Actions 

The greater the sense of personal efficacy^ the greater the 
client's self-confidence about gettir.g a job. 

Confidence In the Ability to Perform as V/ell as Others In the 
WIN Program 

Ue hypothesize that the more confident the client is in the 
ability to perform in WIN as well as others* the greater the self- 
confidence about getting a job. 

Job Interview Anxiety 

We hypothesize that the less the job interview anxiety* the 
greater the self-confidence about getting a job. 
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ANALYSIS np VARIABLES LEADING TO IMPI^OVEMFNT OF THE W|N PROGI^AM 



The WIN-related variables discussed in this siiimnarv of our 
model were analyzed In conjunction with other variables that are 
included in our model and are expected to affect employment out- 
comes* Our comprehensive approach considered not only the impact 
□f WIN policies and features acting incentives or dislncen-* 
tivesj hut also the impact of important personal characteristics 
and labor market conditions on eventual employment outcomes and 
behavior. 

It is essential that WIN be studied within the context of 
other important influences affecting employment. Onlv in this 
manner could our analysis isolate the impacts of the WIN Program 
and only in this manner could we measure the relative importance * 
of WIN policies and program features in comparison with other 
variables affecting employment. 
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PART C 
MODEL OF WIN EMPLOYMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

We have summarized the main features of our model of WIN 
participant employment In the preceding section of the Appendix 
(Part B.O In this section^ we present the details of the con- 
ceptual and empirical model used in this study. 

This model was developed to help isolate a priori those 
factors which would be important in determining why some WIN 
participants have successful employment outcomes and others do 
not. The present model is derived from one which we developed 
earlier for AFDC mothers* using only demographic and economic 
variables. The present model differs from that earlier model 
in the following ways; (1) we now focus on males as well as 
females; (2) we focus on only those AFDC clients who are past 
or current participants in the WIN Program; and (3) we elaborate 
on our earlier model by adding a number of non'-economic (i.e.^ 
attitudinal and self-reported behavioral) variables. The model 
we present here seeks to determine the degree to which WIN 
successes differ from WIN failures because of the following 
factors; (1) Individual and family characteristics that affect 
the decision to work; (2) WIN Program incentives as experienced 
and perceived by the Individual that Influence the decision to 
work; and (3) those labor market factors external to the person 
and his situation that determine whether he will find a job once 
he has decided to seek a job. Such a determination wlll^ 
hopefully^ be useful to policymakers who could alter or further 
develop monetary and non-monetary incentives that would lead to 
a higher rate of successj^ul employment outcomes. In order to 
determine how incentives do or could affect oiployment outcomes^ 
we also investigated at a more general level what combination oi: 
variables affect employment outcomes. For example^ some 
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incentives may only work on clients with certain socio-detno- 
graphic characteristics and not on other types of clients. 

The work effort that our model is intended to explain is 
to be measured primarily in terms of employment status at several 
points in time. Those subjects of our study who participated in 
WIN I were interviewed up to three years after their WIN experi^ 
ence; for those subjects participating in WIN 11, one interview 
occurred during participation and a second Interview occurred 
one year later. 

In this chapter we will first present a general discussion 
of the conceptual model that covers its essential elements and 
the interrelations between those elements* Next, we move into a 
more detailed discussion of the model as it pertains to the WIN 
Program participants. Here we discuss the basic concepts in rela- 
tion to specific features of the WIN Program or WIN Program parti- 
cipants, translating the concepts of the model into empirical 
variables that we wanted to measure and analyze in this studv- 



ESSENTIAL CONCEPTS OF THE HOOEL 

The conceptual model starts from a standard economic 
framework. It Is assumed that an individual chooses to act or 
to engage In an activity because it yields utility, either 
directly by the performance of the activity or indirectly 
through a by-product of the activity, such as income. Utility 
is defined as that quality of a good or activity which makes 
it denired by the individual. This is, of course, a highly 
subjective phenomenon because each person*s makeup is different 
from another's. Another way to view utility ig the ability 
of a good or activity to satisfy needs; in this context utility 
and satisfaction are synonyms.^ 

Utility, then, is the final product or output of performing 



*For a discussion of utility, see C,E, Ferguson, Microeconomic 
Theortf f 196$, pp- 11-25* 
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an activity. And, to reiterate, the components of total utility 
may be intrinsic, satisfaction from the activity itself, or 
extrinsic, in the form of real income (goods and services) 
resulting from the activity. 

Besides yielding utility, activities also consume the time 
and energy of the individual and may require the consumption of 
goods and services as well. In a general sense, the ingredients 
required to perform activities can be thought of as Inputs, The 
total quantity of inputs available to an individual is a con- 
straint that limits the number and types of activities that the 
individual can perform. 

Rational behavior in this context is defined as the selec- 
tion by the individual of that combination of activities that 
maximizes total utility subject to the input constraint. Work 
and non-work activities both require combinations of time and 
goods and services, so that the work decision Is a special case 
of the allocation of time among a variety of activities,* 

In our terminology at the most general level, total utility 
is maximized by allocations of time, energy, and other resources 
among the three options of market work (employment In the labor 
market,) home work (work outside the market place which produces 
goods and services,} and leisure (by definition in this study 
the composite of all non-work activity,) 

In other words, we assume that WIN participants, like 
everyone else, will seek market work when the expected utility of 
employment on a job is greater for those hours than either home 
work or leisure. The WIN Program could enhance employment success 
by maki ig it js positively reinforcing to the participant as 
possibl i; WIN theoretically offers positive economic and non- 

^This TAevTork was first developed bu Garij S* Beckerf "A Theory 
of the ^ - location of Time/* The Economic Journal f September 1965, 
pp. Our approach has also drawn on the work of Bevars 

Mahru f Economics of Manpower and the Labor Market ^ New York/ 
1973 f especially pp* 195-212 and 231-241* AlsOf William G. Bowen 
and Aldrich T, Finegan^ The Economics of Labor Force Participa- 
tion f Princeton f 1969^ 
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economic reinforcers while also offering a negative sanction in 
the form of a threat (rarely enforced in practice) of loss of 
benefits to those mandated participants who without "good reason" 
refuse to participate. In our terminology* then* WIN should seek 
to maximize the utility to be gained from the choice of market 
work over the choices of either home work or leisure. 

Our goal in this study is to determine which and how in- 
centives might be used in the WIN Program to enhance emplovment 
outcomes. Thus* while we will necessarily be examining variables 
which impact on the utility of all three possible uses of time* 
market work* home work* and leisure* our focus is on the ways in 
which the utility of market work can be increased* since this is 
the focus of the WIN Program, 

THE GENERAL CONCEPTUAL MODEL 

Our basic behavioral assumption is that WIN participants* 
like all other people* seek to maximize their utility in allocat- 
ing their time between market wrk* home work and leisure. The 
total utility a person can gain depends on his liking (or tastes) 
for activities and goods and services as well as the quantity 
that he can obtain,* In a world with no constraints the individ" 
ual would maximize utility by engaging in each activity until the 
utility of one or more units was zero. Decisions are not made in 
such an unconstrained world* however. Thus* the individual must 
seek to maximize utility taking into account his own tastes and 
his own ''budget constraint,''*^ We will develop some general 



*Jt is convenient conceptually to think of activities and goods 
a.nd services as separate* In reality the consumption of goods 
and services occurs in conjunction with the performance of 
activities over time* 

**WhilB we are urimarilv concerned ahout the behavior of the WIN 
participant, we recognize and attempt to account for the fact 
that other members of the household affect the decision of the 
individual , 
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discussion of these two classes of variables before going into 
specific individual characteristics or experiences that might 
measure these variables* 

The Budget Constraint 

The essence of any allocation problem is the scarcity of 
one or more Important factors that makes it necessary to choose 
between alternatives* The constraints affecting the decision to 
work are composed of one constant factor for all individuals and 
three important variables. The constant factor is time; each 
individual has a total of 24 hours per day that can be allocated 
among alternative activities. The three variables are: 

• the set of expected market and non-market earnings rates; 

• the total amount of income the household would receive if 
no market work were to be performed by the WIN partici- 
pant ; and 

• the monetary value of the saleable assets of the house- 
hold. 

Another way of looking at these constraints is dividing 
them into two parts, a time constraint and an income constraint. 
However, since time can be converted into income at the expected 
market and home earnings rates, the entire constraint can be 
expressed as a budget constraint. Thus, the budget constraint 
is the amount of real income (goods and services) that the WIN 
participant can obtain by different allocations of this time. It 
includes both earned and unearned or non-^work income (the income 
if no one works,) The variables determining the budget con-- 
straint are: 

The Total Real Unearned Income Available to the Family 

This is the maximum real income that the family can obtain 
if no one works for wages. This includes the money value of such 
income sources as OASDT, welfar^^^ts, insurance payments, 
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alimony, income from relatives, the value of Medicaid and food 
stamps, and imputed returns to owned capital (for example, a 
house) which depend on the <luantity of owned assets.^ 

Efw ) Th e Expe cted Net Real Return per Unit of Time From 

m * 

Market Work 

In making labor market decisions, the individual in the 
household will have in mind, explicitlv or implicitlv, an expect- 
ed market earnings rate per hour of work. This variable is a 
measure of the net wage rate (after expenses and taxes are netted 
out,) in real terms, that the WIN participant can obtain from 
market work in a given time period. The probability of obtaining 
a job once the decision to seek work is made is included in this 
concept < Ot^er factors of relevance are t^e wage rates in lobs 
for which the WIN participant is Qualified, work expenses includ- 
ing income taxes, and the grant reduction (welfare tax) resulting 
from earnings. The earnings rate is expressed as an "expected" 
level since there is inevitably some uncertainty about bow much 
can be earned and there is so^e probability of error associated 
with an earnings forecast, 

E(f^j^) The Expected Home Haqe Rate of the HIN Participant 

This is an imputed earnings rate dependent on non-market 
production functions which tell the person, how manv uiiits of 
various non-market goods each successive hour of his time can be 
transformed into. When the traditional work-leisure model is 
applied, especially to women heads-of-households, the dichotomy 
between market work and leisure does not adequately reflect the 
range of alternatives available to mothers for the use their 
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*JVe do not consider the assets variable further since AFDC 
recipients are assumed to ha^^e levels of assets which avfi too 
low to significantly affect the budget constraint and , hence, 
the market i^Jork decision, 
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time.^ Part of ^ mother's non-market work time is spent in 
"home work" — that is* in such activities as child care* cooking* 
cleaning, makinf> clothes* and so on. Conceptually* this wage 
rate could be measured as the cost (in real terms) of purchasing 
these goods and services in the market divided by the amount of 
time required by her to make them. It is* in part* by comparing 
the expected non-market earning rate with the market rate that 
the individual in a household provides the basis for the efficient 
allocation of his time between market and non-market activities- 

E(o )f E(oj Wage Ra t es of Other FaTnil y Member s 

m n — " " 

Market and home rate variables exist for everv familv 
member. (To take a trivial example, both are zero for a small 
child.) The work decisions of all family members deOend in a 
complicated way on the entire set of all such wage rates- In the 
conceptual model* however* we concentrate on a single potential 
income-earner — the WIN participant. In our empirical model* 
however* we allow for the influence of other adults in the familv 
and household on the work behavior of the WIN Participant in 
those cases where other adults are present and can be identified 
by asking how many adults are working and how much income they 
bring to the family. 



Utility Considerations 



The household is both a consuming and producing unit and 
has tastes for consumables of all kinds — market and non-market 
goods — as well ^^s the processes (activities) by which market 



"'P/Tien the traditional work-leisure model is applied to the dis- 
advantaged or underemployed population who, presumably , wake up 
a lar^e share of the AFDC/WIN group, we must recogni'ze the possi- 
bility that illegal activity may be a very real alternative to 
work for wages in tha legal market economy or to leisure^ "^he 
difficulty of obtaining accurate data, as to the extent of this 
activity without prejudicing the obtaining of other information 
caused us to eliminate this area from the present stud^ and, 
hence, from the conceptual model. 



goods and non-market goods are acquired. The utility that a 
person receives from a particular good or activity depends on 
the taste for the good or activity as well as the quantity 
available to them. Utility* as discussed earlier, is an 
elusive concept j and includes both economic and non-economic 
(psychological) need satisfactions. We postulate* however* 
that certain measurable variables indicate relative differences 
in taste among families and among individuals, and we include 
these variables in our model. We outline them here in general* 
detailing them later, 

N The Material Needs of the Family 

One source of utility is from the^ consumption of goods and 
services* Tastes for goods and f^ervices are influenced by Psycho- 
logical* sociological J and cultural factors that are difficult to 
isolate and measure* In order to define the ut:[litv from fioods 
variable in a way that is useful for the prediction of work be- 
havior* we assume that certain of the most important basic 
material needs of families can be measured conceotiially against 
a standard of enough food, shelter, clothing, and medical care to 
fulfill an arbitrary minimum established level. ^ For example* 
larger families need more food to achieve a snecified level of 
nutrition for all family members. Usin^ this definition* larger 
families are assumed to have a greater need for food* or to place 
a greater utility on the income necessary to acquire food, There^ 
fore* vje assume the utility a familv places on goods and services 
to be related to family slxe, age of children* health status, 
and geographic location (location affects the type and amount of 
shelter and clothing required*) 



*One such standard can be found in the Bureau of Labor statij^tics 
Bulletin f Tbree Standards of Living for an Urban Famllu of Four 
persons ^ (Spring^ 1967.) These budget standards have been 
regularly updated, -t o a 
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T Tastes for Market Hork» Home Work, and Leisure 



Utility is derived not only from the consumption of goods 
and services but also from the activities undertaken to obtain 
them and from the use of leisure time. Thus* we postulate that 
a WIN participant has a certain utility that he or she associates 
with an hour spent in market work* another utility associated 
with an hour spent in home work* and another associated with 
an hour spent in leisure. These utilities can also be negative 
(i.e,, disutilities^) if the activity in question is regarded 
as unpleasant by the WIN participant or if there is too much 
*'hassle" involved in pursuing the activity. Also, these 
utilities can differ according to the amount of time allocated 
to each activity. That is* non-working WIN participants might 
view the activities involved in a ten~hour-a-week job as a 
fairly enjoyable because they meet certain psychological needs, 
(Remember that this is above and beyond his evaluation of the 
utility of the goods and services that can be purchased with 
the income from work,) Once working ten hours* he may view 
as less enjoyable but still not unpleasant the possibility of 
working an additional ten hours per week; this decline in 
marginal utility (the additional utility associated with each 
additional hour of work) could well continue until an increase 
in work* for example from AO to 50 hours per week* would be 
viewed by the WIN participant as highly distasteful. Whether 
or not he decides to work the extra ten hours would depend on 
whether or not the utility he gains from the goods and services 
he can purchase with the extra earnings is sufficient to out' 
weigh the disutility of the extra work effort, and whether or 
not the resulting net increase in utility is greater than the net 
increase in utility that could be obtained from another possible 
use of his time. 

For our model* we define three variables to represent the 
utility of* or taste for* the various uses of a WIN participant's 
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time. The taste for leisure is denoted by , the taste for 

market work by T and the taste for home work by T^. 

m * n 

Utility Maximization Subject to the Budget Constraint 

Having discussed utility and the budget constraint in 
terms of conceptual variables^ we now turn to the interrelations 
between these variables in the process of utility maximization 
by the WIN participant.. As utility maximization occurs^ time 
is allocated to various activities and income (either money or 
in-kind) is allocated in order to consume a chosen set of goods 
and services. The essence of utility maximization is that the 
combination of activities and goods and services are such that 
no othp.r possible combination (given initial conditions) can 
yield a higher level of utility. 

We can summarize this process conceptually by referring 
to the variables outlined in the previous discussion. 

Firsts the budget constraint is given by total real 
family income, including goods and services produced at home 
(through home work)^ obtainable from various allocations of 
time by the WIKf participant* Therefore, we have: 

Y = y + Y Y (1) 
n n m 

^^ere Y^ is* as defined earlier* the real unearned income 
available, Y^ is total expected home work (real) income* and 
Y is total expected market work (real) income. 

If the WIN participant is the only person providing either 
home work or market work, then we have- 

m mm 

where h.^ h are the hours sPent in home and market work, respec- 
n m 

tively, bv the WIN participant and E(^^) ^ E(W ) are the expected 
net return per unit of time from home vorV and marUet work, re^?- 
pectlvel y . 135 



The time spent in home work* market work and leisure has 
a certain utility associated with it* as do the goods and 
services obtained through either market work or home work. 
Thus* we can postulate a ''utility function** that includes 
taste variables which x^ere discussed earlier* The function 
would show that total utility depends in a complicated way on 
the amount of goods and services obtained and on the allocation 
of time,* 

Our model postulates that the {JW participant maximizes 
his utility function subject to the budget constraint. The 
maximization process leads to an allocation of time among 
market work, home work, and leisure, Ue are concerned with 
the allocation of time to market work* since this is a 
quantifiable indicator of employment* the principle outcome 
variable for this study. If we solve our model for h^* the 
hours spent at market work* we derive an equation in which 
is determined by (dependent on) all of the variables discussed 
above. We can write this as: 

h = f(Y ,N,E(WJ,T ,T.,T.,Z (4) 
71? n n m n 1 

where NtT and T- are variables determining utility and 

m h 1 

y tE(W ;,and B(^.) are variables determining the budget 
n m n 

constraint. In Equation A, the variable Z ha':; also been included. 
Z is intended to represent all other factors of possible iniDort- 
ance in determining employment and earnings outcomes which mav 
have been overlooked or about which we can say little in this 
model < 

We would expect variables- in Equation 4 to affect the time 
allocated to market work in the following way: The greater the 
expected wage from market work* the greater the time allocated to 
market work; the greater the expected return from home work* the 
less the time allocated to market work; the greater the unearned 



^Utility i.q not measureahle dircatlij. ThxiSf while we aontinxie 
to disauss utiliti^ in our conceptual model t the empirical work 
of this study relies on proxif variables of needs and satisfaction 
of individuals without r^^ference to a cardinal scale of utility, 
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income (income if no work is performed,) the less time will be 
allocated to market work; the ^;reater the taste for floods and 
services and the greater the taste for market work, the greater 
the allocation of time to market work; the greater the taste for 
home work and the greater the taste for leisure, the less the 
allocation of time to market work. 

Additional Detail on the Market Work Decision 

Since our primary concern in this studv is on market work 
for the WIN participant, we want to discuss in more detail here 
the implications of our approach wlt^ respect to the decision to 
seek work, A basic feature of our model is that the total utility 
from market work can be thought of as the sum of two separate 
utilities. This is illustrated in Fij^ure 1. One utility is that 
derived from the goods and services that can be purchased with 
the income earned at work, and the second utilitv is that derived 
from the activity of market work Itself. For different individ- 
uals the precise shape of the utility curves could be different 
depending on their developed set of tastes. The utilitv that 
can be derived from the purchase of market goods with the income 
from market work is the part of the work decision that is most 
frequently the subject of analysis. Hhile it is difficult to 
measure utility, it is possible to measure the income from market 
work and thus to measure the auantity of goods and services that 
could be purchased to yield utilitv as a result of market work. 
Thus, the income incentive to seek market work derives from the 
fact that this income can be used to purchase goods and services 
that yield utility or provide the satisfaction of material needs. 

At the same time, our £rame\jork recognises that persons 
derive utilitv or disutility from the process of market work it- 
self^ That is, the person has some needs that are not satisfied 
by the purchase of goods and services with income but are satis- 
fied by functioning in the role of an employed member of the 
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FIGURE 1: Utility of Income From Work and Utility of Work 
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labor force. This second area has often been neglected in studies 
of why people seek market work and become emploved; it is this 
area th*-*** we expect to explore in some detail In this studv* 

We again must realize that different persons have different 
preferences and view market work differently as a source of util-* 
ity. Figure 2 illustrates this noint by representing utility 
functions for three individuals, A, and with different 
tastes* Individual A, at one extreme, dislikes work and gets 
'Misutilitv" from working that increases as the number of hours 
worked increases* Individuals B and C both get Positive utility 
from the process of being involved in market work, but individual 
C has a much stronger taste for work as represented by his higher 
utility per hour of work. 

In conjunction with the two types of utilities that can 
be gained from market work, the individual will also have tastes 
for home vjork and leisure activity. Analaj^ous to the discussion 
of market work, home work would Provide utllitv through the goods 
produced at home (for example, day care that might otherwise need 
to be purchased in the market economy) as well as through the 
process of performing work at home (while providing day care the 
Individual niay derive satisfaction from the role of parent.) 

Leisure has been defined in this model as a type of resid-- 
ual concept; that is, leisure activity is simply the issue of 
time that is not spent performing market ^^'ork or home work. Since 
leisure usually does not include activities that lead to the pro- 
duction of goods, we assume that all of the utility of leisure 
derives from not having to work for part of one's time. The 
enjoyment of leisure often depends heavily on the utility of 
goods that are produced or purchased as a result of market and 
home work. A nice (leisurely) dinner in the evening might con^ 
sist of consuming food that was purchased and preoared with a 
combination of market and home work. The utility of the dinner 
would he analyticallv divisible into the utilitv as a result of 
market work (income,) home work (preparation,) and leisure (time 
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spent eating and possibly talking during and after dinner.) 

While these distinctions can easily become blurred, the key 
point is that we are concerned with tastes for consumable goods 
and tastes for activities that yield utility. The individual 
must consider these alternative sources of utility and weigh 
their various strengths in deciding how to allocate his time, 
especially in regards to the decision to seek market work. , 
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THE TRANSITION TO AM EMPIRICAL MODEL: 
SPECIFICATION OF EMPIRICAL VARIABLES 
AND HYPOTHESES 



Introduction 



We have now described our general model of utility maxi" 
misatlon with conceptual variables which we feel impact on a 
person's decision to seek or not to seek work and his probability 
of a successful employment outcome. We solved this model for 
the employment variable In Equation h in the previous section* 
Each of the conceptual variables in that equation ;irill now be 
discussed in more detail in order to specify a model that is 
empirically testable. 

Second* we will specify the measures of empirical proxv 
variables for our dependent variable for employment* Our intent 
is to put some dimensions on employment in terms of duration* 
adequacy* and quality, both economic and non-economic. 

Third* we specify the measures or empirical proxy variables 
for the numerous independent variables u'hich we hypothesise as 
impacting on employment. We also provide the rationale under- 
lying our hypothesis. 

Empirical Specification of the Dependent Variable* Employment 

As we indicated in the development of our conceptual model* 
our major focus is on identifying differences between WIN clients 
who have successful and unsuccessful employment outcomes. Thus* 
our dependent variable is a measure of emplovment status that we 
want to relate to the set of independent variables that measure 
the basic concepts incorporated in the model. 

It is possible at the conceptual level to treat market 
work as though it were a continuum of hours and that persons 
couid choof^e the exact number of hours they want to work. In 
the real world institutional arrangements do not allow such a 
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wide choice* Thus, our major empirical dependent variables for 
the model is whether the person is employed or not employed at 
various points in time and the duration of employment during the 
time intervals we are studying. 

Empirical Specification of Independent Variables 
and Hypothesized Impacts 

The dependent variables (outcome measures must be analyzed 
in relation to independent variables that are suggested bv the 
model. In the rather lengthly section which follows, we will 
introduce specific empirical variables that measure concepts 
from the model. Where possible, we then suggest the direction 
of the expected effect of the independent variables on the 
outcome variables. The expected effects or hypotheses must 
necessarily be framed on a cf^teris paribus (all other things 
equal) basis* We realize that the effects of any one variable 
may be influenced by the presence of other variables. Our 
hypotheses related to the **true" effects of variables when the 
influence of other variables have been properly controlled. 

Budget Constraint Variables 

y fNfUN Unearned Income, Materials Meeds, and Unmet Needs 
n ' ' — 

y was defined earlier as the expected unearned real income that 
n 

the family would receive if no one In the family tjere emploved . 

For the familv on AFDC, the portion of Y obtained in the form 

n 

of cash grants generally equals the maximum welfare grant, since 
all other unearned income, such as OASDI , alimonv, and income 
from relatives » is deducted from the maximum grant on a dollar- 
for-dollar (or 100% tax rate) basis. The maximum grant depends 
primarily upon geographic location (i.e., on state welfare stan- 
dards) and family size. 

In addition to cash grants, families may also receive 
various income-in-klnd benefits; these goods or services 
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received directly rather than in cash. Specific types of income 
in kind for AFDC recipients include meciical care coverage under 
Medicaid, food stamps, and public bousing. The maximum amount 
of food stamp bonus depends on geographic location (state welfare 
standards) and family size. The maximum amount of Medicaid 
benefits received depends on the geographic location (program 
regulations differ by state) and the family's state of health: 
the less healthy the family, the greater the amount of Medicaid 
benefits (assuming the program covers the particular medical 
needs * ) 

Our definition of the material need variable, iV, assumed 

that material needs could be measured with reference to a certain 

standard* Thus, N was defined as depending on family size, age 

of children, geographic location, health conditions, and (in 

order to obtain a measure in real terms) the piice level. 

Because both Y and as defined, are functions of the 
n 

same variables, we find it useful to combine them into a compos- 

ite variable, UN ^ to indicate "unmet material need." This is 

defined as N-Y » measured in real dollars* We assume that the 
n 

greater the unmet material need the greater the propensity to 
engage in market and/or home work* Since a wider range of miiter- 
ial needs can be met through market work, we expect the maior 
result of a high unmet material need to be an increase in market 
rather than home work* In terms of the variables we have earlier 
determined to affect and iV, unmet material need is postulated 
to be a Function of the following specific variables: 

Family sige : In general, the larg*5r the familv the greater 
both Y^ and AFDC Programs pay nore as the familv increases, 
but the ^rant structures are such that the Pre-caPita grant 
declines, implying that unmet need rises as familv size 
increases*" Because f^tmilv size appears to be oositivelv 



^Jf oconowi&s of scale In consumption exists and if the grant 
structure reflected these economies exactli^f then family size 
would not affect unmet need* 
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associated with unmet need, we expect family size, in this 
context, to be positively associated with employment outcomes, 

A^es of children : The age composition of a family affects UN^ 
and the most important aspect of this is the ages of the 
children. Older children have greater comsumption needs 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1967,) a fact not generally re- 
flected in welfare grants. Unmet need, therefore, can be 
assumed to increase as the ages of the children increase. We 
include this consideratiot* through the use of variables that 
represent the age composition of the children into three age 
categories; younger than six, six through 12 inclusive, and 
13 and older. 

Geographic location : Geographic location has been seen to 

affect both components, Y and iv, of unmet need, Since we 

n 

apply our model in only one county, we can ignore this vari-- 
able, for all practical purposes in our study. 

Health care needs : We assume that within any one urban area 
that availability of Medicaid services is roughly the same 
for all WIN participant AFDC fanilies. Thus, we assume need 
is not affected by health care needs. 

Pregnancy : Pregnancy may be viewed as an adjunct of the age-- 
structure variables in that it increases unmet need. The 
necessary medical care may be provided through Medicaid but 
any need for special food and clothing is not included in the 
welfare grant. Thus, pregnancv is assumed to increase unmet 
need , 

The $30 Participation Allowance 

This participation allowance should encourage clients to stav in 
the WIN Program in order to increase their income and be able to 
satisfy more of their material needs. If length of time In WIN 



^The allowance operates as an incentive rather than a dislncen- 
tivB bacause it depends on program participation and not be 

continued if program participation ceases* 
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and/or WIN completion is a positive factor in employment outcomes* 
then the participation allowance is a positive factor in employ- 
ment outcomes* operating indirectly through participation in WIN. 
The participation allowance factor may be measured empirically at 
two different levels: 

• The client's understanding that the $30 payment (which is 
mailed separately fron the AFDC check in Ramsey County) 
is for participation in WIN. 

• The client's satisfaction with the amount (the $30) of 
the participation payment. 

Threat of loss of AFDC Grant 

The possible loss of the welfare grant for failure to participate 
in the WIN Program represents a potential reduction in unearned 
income* Therefore* knowledge of this possible loss of the wel- 
fare grant may increase successful employment outcomes because 
the person would not want to fail in the WIN Program, We will 
examine not only the knowledge of participants of this loss* but 
also how important it Is in the employment-related behavior of 
WIN clients* 

Unmet Materia! Need (Summarv) 

For AFDC Recipients who are also WIN participants, our model 
postulates that within a geographic area unmet material need 
differs according to the number of ages of the children and 
whether or not the recipient is pregnant. A® ii!Q!!l£^ material need 
Increases ^ the propensity to seek ma rket ^^ork is assumed to in- 
crease . As will be seen below* however* some of the variables 
affecting unmet material need also affect other variables. There- 
fore, even though the change in a variable acts through unmet 
material need to suggest an increase in market work, it mav also 
act through other variables to decrease market ™rk. The domi- 
nant effect must then be established empirically. 

E(W } The Expected Real Net Financial Return fro m Market Work 

m 

As discussed earlier, this variable is intended to represent 
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conceptually the labor-demand situation facing a given WIN 
participant and his knowledge o£ that situation. We indi- 
cated four factors as most relevant in the determination of 
ECfi^ J** (1) the probability of employment in the Jobs for 

/IT 

which the WIN participant qualifies, (2) the wage rate obtainable 
in such jobs, (3) the expenses of employment, and (4) the way in 
which the welfare program '*taxes^' gross wa^es. (To obtain the 
real wage rate, a price deflator is also required.) 

Each Job open to the WIN participant has, of course, a 
wage rate associated with it. If the probability of finding 
each type of Job for which the WIN participant qualifies is 
multiplied by the wage rate for that Job and all products are 
summed, the total is an expected wage rate. This expected or 
mean wage rate is assumed to be different for clients with 
different characteristics. The relevant characteristics are 
those that either reflect skill differences (or, more broadly, 
human-capital differences) or are used as the basis for 
discrimination by employers. In order to move from gross 
wage rate to an expected net wage rate, it would be necessary 
to deduct the expenses of employment and the amount the AFDC 
program ''taxes*' gross wages. The following specific variables 
are hypothesized to affect the expected net return from market 
for the WIN participant. 

Education : Ail other things equal, we expect that those who 
enter WIN having already obtained their high school diploma 
or OED will have better employment outcomes than those who 
have less than that amount of education when thev enter WIN. 
We base this hypothesis on findings from our earlier studv of 
AFDC mothers who participated in WIN I. In the present study, 
we propose categorizing WIN participants into those who enter 
WIN with less than eight, mor<? than eight but less than 12, 
and 12 or more years of education (this latter category in^ 
eluding those who have their OKD, or possibly a separate 
category for clients with their CIvP.) 

14/ 
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Training; : Those who have received formal job skills training 
prior to WIN, should be expected to have better outcomes than 
those who have never received such training. 

Worlc history : We hypothesize that those who have worked 
more in the past, thus presumably acquiring job skills, are. 
expected to have better employment outcomes than others. We 
reason that employers would consider them to be more valuable 
at the time of job application operating under the assumption 
that past performance as a worker is the best predictor of 
future performance. Our measures of work history are the per- 
cent of time employed during the three years prior to WIN 
participation, with adjustments for time in school and for 
whether the work was part-time or full-time. 

Age of WIN participant : Age is likely to he associated with 
other variables in our analysis such as education and number 
of children; however, this will have to be determined empiri- 
cally and dealt with in our statistical procedures. Our basic 
hypothesis concerning age is that older clients will have 
better employment outcomes up to a certain age. Beyond a 
certain point, probably age 40 or 45, we expect a^^e to have a 
negative effect on employment outcomes. 

Race; Our basic hypothesis is that blacks and Indians would 
tend to face some degree of discrimination in the labor market 
which Would lower their expected wage rate from employment, 
ThuSj we would expect that whites, mth a higher expected 
return from employment, would have more favorable employinent 
outcomes than blacks or Indians.^* 
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^Gurin (1970) found/ with I^WTA trainees, that women did jx>t 
experience differential suacess related to their age, men did. 
White men, especially / got better post-program wages the older 
they werp/ up to age 45. 

^^Gurin (1970) found, with his mTA trainees, that whites in the 
program had hettpr employment outcomes than blacks. For x^rage 
rates, however, the results were mixad and differentiated hu sf^x: 
white men and black men had the same wage rates, but white v^nmen 
had higher wage rates than hlack women^ 
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Labor market conaitions : Ceteris paribus^ the probability of 
finding a ]ob is assumed to depend on the relative scarcity 
of labor available for the various jobs for which the WIN 
participant qualifies. Thus, unemployment rates and employ- 
ment rates (which often move in opposite directions from 
unemployment rates) in those markets and occupations most 
relevant for our client population are utilized, if data are 
available, in determining the probability of employment for 
the WIN participant once he has decided to week work. 

The ^^$30 + 1/3" Income Disregard 

This WIN incentive actually interrelates the client's unearned 
income and his expected return from market work. The expected 
net return from market work under the "$30 + l/3" disregard 
system depends on the size of the client's welfare grant. The 
larger the welfare grant the smaller the expected return from 
market work, and therefore, the less likely the client is to work. 

This hypothesis needs some further explanation. The WIN 
Program creates a "notch" effect in earnings. The "$30 + l/3'' 
provisions apply to women until they earn enough to offset the 
welfare grant. This "off welfare" level of earnings is defined 
by the following equation: fi^G - ^/^ (Earnings ^ 30*) Two women 
could have identical jobs earning $400 per month. If the welfare 
grant for one of these women was $200, her real earnings from 
market work would be $200, If the welfare grant for the second 
was $300j her real earnings from market work would be $153, 

For men, the "$30 + 1/3" provision does not applv if thev are 
employed full-time," Tito men could both have full-time jobs pay- 
ing $400 per month. If the first was receiving a welfare grant 
of $200 prior to employment, his real return from working would 



*JJi Minnesota, men employed wore than 100 hours per month are 
considered working full-time and no longer qualify for welfare 
benefits* hence the *'$30 + 1/3" disregard is Inoperative* Women 
and men In Public Service Employment also do not receive the **330 
-f 1/3'* disregard * 140 
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be $200. If the second was receiving a welfare grant of $300 
per month, his real return from working would be $100.* 

Knowledge of the Effect of Earntngs on the Welfare Grant 
We examined participants' knowledge of how much of their earnings 
they are allowed to keep and how important this financial incen- 
tive is to employment behavior. Correct information about the 
treatment of earned income by the welfare department could in- 
crease or decrease the expected real return from market work. If 
the client initially thought all earned income reduced the wel- 
fare grant on ^ dollar-for-dollar basis, correct knowledge would 
increase the expected return from market work. If the client 
initially thought his earnings would not affect the welfare grant, 
correct knowledge would reduce the expected return from market 
work. Since most clients are probably aware of the income test 
to qualify for welfare, incorrect knowledge of the first type is 
likely to be more prevalent. Thus, we hypothesize that knowledge 
of the treatment of income would increase the expected net return 
from work and thus increase the probability of a favorable employ- 
ment outcome. Since women's income is treated more generously 
than that for men, we expect this to have a greater impact on 
women than on men. 

WIN Training 

The expectation of earnings from market work could be increased 
by improving the skill level of the client through training in 
the WIN Program. An increase in the skill level of the client 
might increase his earnings expectation in two ways. First, it 



^Another way of looking at these explanations is in terms of tax 
rates. The marginal welfare tax rate for women is .66 and for 
men working full-time, 1.0; because this rate applies only until 
welfare taxes equal the grant level, the agerage tax rate depends 
on the size of the welfare grant* In the above example for 
women, the average tax rate is .5 for the one receiving a $200 
welfare grant and *64 for the one receiving a $300 welfare grant. 
In the example for menr the average tax rate is .5 for the one 
receiving a $200 welfare grant and *75 for the one receiving a 
$300 welfare grant* ^ t r n 
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might qualify the client for a higher paying job than in the 
past, and second, it should increase the probability of finding 
a job.'^ 

Job Search 'lechniques 

The expected earnings of the WIN client should be increased by 
improving his job search techniques, such as personal interview 
skills, instrizctions on how to fill out application formSj etc. 
If the client feels a need for these skills and this need is met 
by the WIN Program, then the client whould feel that his proba-- 
bility of employment was greater, which in turn wuld raise his 
expected earnings and be positively related to successful 
employment outcomes . 

PI acement Serv i ces 

WIN clients who feel a need for assistance in looking for a job 
and who believe this need is met by the WIN Program should ex- 
perience an increase In their probability of employment. This 
would raise the clients' expected earnings and be positively 
related tc successful employment outcomes . 

Employabi 1 i ty Plan 

It has been discovered by previous research that many welfare 
clients do not have a good understanding of their employment 
prospects. Those clients who feel a need for a specific job- 
oriented goal and have this need met by the WIN Program should 
feel that their probability of employment is increased. The 
increase in the probability of employment would raise the expect- 
ed net return from market work and should be positively related 
to employment outcomes. For these effects to occur, we expect 
that an employability plan not only needs to be developed for the 
client, hut also must be clearly communicated through counseling. 



"^^^Professional Trainees** whose principal motivation mat? he a 
short-term training bonus would tend to reduce the positive 
impact of the overall training program. 
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Work Expense Payments 

Expenses required to attain and hold a job reduce the expected 
net return from market work. Actual work expenses are a function 
oE such factors as distance £rom the work site and type of occupa- 
tion, among other factors* Work expense payments may be greater 
or less than actual wrk expenses. Thus, this variable has four 
dimensions: one is the client's actual work expenses; two is the 
client's knowledge of his actual work expenses; three is how much 
will actually be covered by WIN payments; and four is the client^s 
knowledge of how much will be paid or covered by the government. 

E(W^) The Expected Home V/age of the WIN Participant 
The home wage rate of the WIN participant can be viewed as the 
production function of a multiproduct firm; it is actually a 
set of different rates, one for each good the WIN participant 
can produce. The WIN participant will allocate his home work 
time among alternative products according to three criteria: 
(1) the marginal utility of the goods he can produce, (2) his 
productivity in the production of these goods, and (3) the 
non-pecuniary gains or costs obtained from the work itself. 
These non-pecuniary elanents are included in the taste 
variables which we discuss later. 

Thus, we see that measurement of the home wage, in contrast 
to measurement of the market wage, includes both the productivity 
of the WIN participant and_ the utility of the goods he can 
produce. If he is highly skilled in home health care, for 
example, but his family is healthy, this potential component 
of his home wage rate would be valued at far less than the 
market price of home health care. This measure of the home 
wage rate is conceptually quite illuminating; unfortunately, 
neither productivity nor utility measures are available from 
existing data for empirical estimation with our model. 

To make the home wage rate concept empirically operational, 
w^e have ast^umed that each WIN client has a minimum level of home 
goods that must be produced before entering market work without 
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a conflict. The time required to produce these home goods could 
be considered their minimum expected home work. If market work 
conflicts with the performance of home work, then the client 
must "trade-off" between the two alternative uses of his time. 
For most clients we would expect at least some degree of 
conflict between home work and market work. Thus, variables 
which increase the minimum expected home vork of the client would 
have a negative impact on market work; and variables which reduce 
the minimum expected home work would have a positive impact on 
employment . 

Faml l y ^ize : We expect that the larger the number of children 
in a family, the greater the minimum expected home work. Thus, 
in this context, family size is expected to have a negative 
effect on market work. 

Ages of Children ; We expect that younger children create the 
greatest need for work to be performed in the home. Thus, we 
expect that the ages of children \^?ou^d be oositivelv related 
to emplovment outcomes. 

Pregn an cy : The iniDendin^ infant care associated vath a preg- 
nancv is expected to increase the need for work to he perform^ 
ed in the home. Thus, we exnect nre^nancv to have a negative 
impact on emnlovment outcomes. 



Child Care Through WIN 

If child care is orovided bv wj^l, then one of the tasVs that 
occupies the mother's time at home will he removed. This means 
that the required time for home work will be less which should 
make market work more attractive relative to home work. Thus, we 
expect child care to be positlvelv associated with emnlovment 
outcomes . 

This variable mav operate on two levels. One level is whether 
or not child care was provided. The second level is whether the 
mother felt the child care t^^as adenuate or acceptfible to her and 
to her children. lo3 
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Home Management Counseling Through ^-MM 

If the client feels a need for advice in managing the home 
while working and this need is satisfied through WIN counseling* 
then the conflict between home work and market work should be 
reduced. Advice and training in such matters as meal planning* 
budgeting and home maintenance should make the client more 
productive in their home work, reducing the number of hours 
required to complete home tasks. This service* for those who 
need it* should be positively related to successful employment 
outcomes. 

Other Adul ts 

As noted earlier, market and home wage rates exist for all 
members of the family or household. Information on the charac- 
teristics of other household members can be measured in terms 
of the ages of the children and i^hether or not other adults 
are in the household. Both older children and adults can 
produce home goods or work for wages in the market. The 
decision with regard to market work for older children will 
also be affected by the taste of the family for school 
attendance. 

In general, we cannot predict the direction'of the effect 
of the home and market wage variables for other household 
members. It appears that the greater the market wage attainable 
by others* the lower the probability of market employment by 
the WIN participant; conversely, the greater the home wage of 
others, the greater the probability of employment by the WIN 
participant. Empirically, we sought to determine whether the 
presence of other adults increases or decreases the employment 
and earnings of WIN participants. We also sought to determine 
whether marital status (ir iicating potential presence of another 
adult) affects employment outcome. 
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utility Variables 

T^,T^,T^ Taste for Market V^ork, Taste for Home Work, Taste for 
Le i sure 

The probably effects of the taste variables on market employment 
are relatively clear* For example, given a certain consumption 
of leisure, the greater the relative taste for market work by the 
WIM participant, the greater the probability of employment; the 
greater his taste for home work, the lower his probability of 
employment (or the greater the probability that employment will 
be part-time-) It should be noted that these tastes are actually 
vectors; the taste for market and home work depends on the spec- 
ific nature of the activltes involved. Market work In an office 
- could be viewed differently from work for the same wage race in a 
factory, and similarly for the various types of home ivorV. 

The potential effect of taste on work has significant 
Implications for attempting to explain work behavior of WIM 
participants- For example, our model predicts that education 
through its impact on the expected wage rate^ will be positively 
correlated with work. When the psychological consideration of 
intrinsic taste for work is entered into the models then the 
claim is: given a certain level of taste foi' work^ education 
is positively related to work. 

We, thus* postulate for our model that a WIM participant's 
tastes are Important in his eventual employment outcome* These 
tastes are, of course* influenced by such oarticlpant 
characteristics as race, age, education, work history* etc, 
but our intent is to attempt to isolate the effe-its of the 
taste variables on work status outcomes so as to point to 
possible ways in which the WIN Program could be Improved, 

While we cannot measure tastes directly in the manner that 
one can calculate income* there are measures that we used as 
proxies variables for taste and then to determine the impact 
of these variables on employment and earnings outcomes. If 
these measures turn out to have a significant relationship 
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to ouccomeSj other things being equal, it would suggest areas 
that the WIN Program could concentrate on to enhance the rate 
of successful outcomes* 

In terms of our overall model frameworkj the taste 
variables represent the utility that can be gained from 
activities that is independent from the income (either money 
income or income-in-kind) that may derive from an activity. 
The incentive to seek market work in this context is to obtain 
the utility (satisfy needs) that one gets from work activity and 
the various roles one assumes as a labor market participant* 

There are two major variables which we hypothesize will 
affect the taste for market work. These are ''expected job 
satisfaction" and *'self-confidence'V about getting a job. Our 
general hypothesis is that the greater the expected job satis- 
faction and the greater the self-confidence about getting a 
job, the greater the taste for market work and the more likely 
a successful emplojmient outcome will occur* Both expected job 
satisfaction and self -^conf idence about getting a job are general 
variables which we translate into a number of measurable 
components* 

Expected Job Satisfaction 

Past job sat isf ac^ioji : We hypothesize that the greater 
the job satisfaction in the past, the greater the 
expected job satisfaction.^ 

Satisfaction with WIN job (if client has one) : We 
hypothesize that the greater the satisfaction with 
the WIN job such as job entry job, on the job training 
or public service eniplojmient , compared with an ideal, 
the greater the expected job satisfaction, 

^/l scale to measure joh satisfaction in a specific context was 
used in this project. The job satisfaction scale includes the 
followina items ^ ability utilization^ achievement ^ activitu ^ 
advancement r authority ^ comparative compensation ^ creativitu , 
rf'cognition , ri-^sponsibil.i ty, securi tv , varietu , workincf condi- 
tionSf the clianco to earn enough moneu to get off welfare^ and 
the chance to earn moro than one gets from just being on welfare. 
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Satisfaction with WIN job goal : We hypothesize that 
the greater the satisfaction with the WIN job goal* 
the greater the expected job satisfaction. 

Attitudes of fellow WIN participants and family regarding 
client's WIN job goal ; We hypothesiae that the more 
acceptable the client's WIN job goal is to his family 
and his fellow WIN participants, the greater his expected 
job satisfaction* 

Attitudes toward wrk : Ue hypothesiae that the more high- 
Lv the client values work in general* the greater his 
expected job satisfaction, '^hese attitudes Include the 
following : 

• Work ethic (or the internal stigma of not working) - 
We hypothesize that the stronger his work ethic* the 
greater his expected ]oh satisfaction. 

• Pc^rceived benefits to family of his working - We hvPo- 
thesi2e that the greater the perceived benefits to his 
family from bis ^irorking, the greater his expected job 
satisfaction * 

• Acceptability of non-work sources of income such as 
welfare and Illegal sources - Ue hvPothesize that the 
less favorable the client views non-wrk sources of 
income* the greater his exnected job satisfaction- 

Perceived hassles of work : We hypothesize that the fewer 
*'hass]es" regarding working that the client expresses 
(hassles which Include difficulties in finding child 
care* transportation* etc,)* the greater his expected job 
satisfaction. 

Willingness to overcome hassles (i.e.* Incentive to work) : 
We hypothesize that the more willing the client is to 
overcome "hassles'^ connected with working (hassles which 
include travel time, dealing with bosses and new lines 
of work* possible non-steady work, dull work* the need to 
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be in the WIN Program,) the crreater his expected job 
sat Isf ac! tion - 

Preferences for oLher roles and activities and the extent 
to which work is seen as interfering with these : We hypo-- 
thesize that the less expressed preference for non-work 
activities and roles over work, and the less work is seen 
as interfering or competing with these roles and activi- 
ties, the greater the expected job satisfaction. 

Attitudes tot'/ard welfare programs : These attitudes 
include the following: 

• General dissatisfaction with welfare Programs - We 
hypothesise that the less satisfied the client is with 
v;elfare programs, the greater his expected job satis- 
faction - 

• Availability of welfare - We hypothesize that the 
stricter the client's view about what kinds of people 
should get welfare, the greater his expected job satis- 
faction- 

• Tolerance of welfare abuse - We hypothesize that the 
less tolerant of welfare abuse he is among others, the 
greater his expected job satisfaction- 

• f>tigm a felt by client for being on welfare or in wel- 
fare employment (OJT, PfiE, WIN) - We hypothesize that 
the more stigma the client feels about being on welfare 
or in a job provided by or subsidi^^ed bv welfare, the 
greater his expected job satisfaction from regular 
employment . 

Attitudes and behavior of others regarding welfare work : 
These atti tudes and behavior 55 include: 

• ^tigTTia about welfare expressed by non-welfare friend^ 
and relatii/es - We hypo the.s i 7.e that the more stigma 
about welfare expressed by non-welfare friends and 
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relatives, the greater the client's expected Job 
satisfaction . 

• Client perceptions oP attitudes of coTnmunitv in general 
toward welfare - We hypotyier^±?.e that the more stigma 
concerning welfare vhich the client perceives in the 
community in general, the greater his expected job 
satd sf act ion* 

• Embarrassment of client's children £or being on welfare - 
We hypothesiEe that the fact of his saying that his 
children have been embarrassed about bein^ on welfare 
will be related to greater expected job satisfaction 

for the client. 

• Whether family and friends are on welfare or working - 
We hypothesize that having one's family and friends 
working rather than on welfare will be related to 
greater expected job satisfaction for the client - 
This relationship will be influenced, however, by 
whether or not the client sees these people infre- 
quently and whether or not he values their opinions. 

Client's Self Confidence Relative to netting a Job ; The 
second major non-economic variable which will affect employ- 
ment outcomes is the client's self-confidence relative to 
getting a Job. We would hypothesize that the greater his self- 
confidence relative to getting a Job, the greater his taste for 
market work. We expect that the following measurable variables 
will affect self-confidence relative to getting a Job, and hence 
taste for market work. 

Personal efficacy or sense of ability to control rewards 
by one's own actions : The greater his sense of personal 
efficacy, the greater the client's self--conf idence about 
getting a Job. 

Confidence in his ability to perform as well as others in 
the WIN Program : We hypothesize that the. more confident 
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the client is in his ability to perform in WIN as well as 
others, the greater his self-confidence about getting a 
Job. 

Job interview anxiety : We hypothesize that the less his 
job interview anxiety, the greater his self-confidence 
about getting a job. 

We have specified a large number of empirical variables 
that are related to the basic concepts in our model of WIN employ 
ment- This a priori selection of variables gave us the guide for- 
developing a questionnaire that should be appropriate for this 
project. The chief requirement of the questionnaire from an 
analysis perspective was to measure the variables that have been 
specified in the model so that the suggested hypotheses can be 
tested . 
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LINKING THE MODEL TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Introduction 

In the presentation of our model we set. forth a substan- 
tial number of variables along with our hypotheses concerning 
the impacts of these variables upon employment or market work 
behavior and outcomes. In the model we progressed from the con- 
ceptual level to the empirical level; i,e,* to the specification 
of variables which were measurable. Now we wish to move yet 
another step to an explanation of how we measured these variables. 
More specifically* we now discuss the kinds of questions we asked 
in interviews of our sample population in order to measure the 
impacts of these variables upon employment. 

Our format in this section is to first recall to the 
reader a hypothesis from the model; the expression of which indi" 
cates the variables to be measured in testing the hypothesis. We 
then move to a description of the questions or kinds of questions 
we asked in measuring the relevant variables. We deal here at a 
general level with the important concepts of our model and ^ 
narrative discussion of relevant measurement questions. The 
questionnaires actually employed in the interviews are contained 
in tfee Appendix, 

While in this section we mainly discuss the substance of 
the information we sought* it is important to note that this 
information came in various ^'forms" — all of which* however* 
served to complete our measurement goals. The ''forms'' of the 
information we sought were; 

• actual measurement of some factual items such as amount of 
unearned income * 

• indicators of some of the more dif f icult-to-measure con- 
cepts such as unmet need (the indicators hypothesized 
proxies or substitute measures " of which were number of 
children* ages of children* and health of household mem- 
bers;) and 1 6 i 
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• combination indices or attempts to quantify other concepts 
Such as job satisfaction. Our index of job satisfaction 
involves measurement of the importance to the respondent 
of each of a number of separate aspects of an ideal Job* 
then comparison of one's measured satisfaction on each 
aspect for one's past* present* or expected future job 
with the measure of how important each aspect was. 

We hreak this discussion into our now familar basic dis^ 
tinction between financial and non-financial aspects of the 
employment decision. 

The Measurement of Financial 
(Budget Constraint) Variables 

Unmet Need 

We hypothesize that the greater the amount of unmet material 
need in the participant's family* the more likely he Is to choose 
market work.* Unmet material need^ In our conceptualization* con- 
sists of total material need minus the measured Income from wel- 
fare grants or elsewhere which serves to satisfy needs. We acknow- 
ledge the difficulty of determining amount of "unmet need". Other 
researchers have tried asking how much more money people thought 
they needed and found that question to be nearly impossible to 
answer. Nonetheless* logic would lead us to expect that the 
greater his unmet need* the greater the client's desire to work. 
Therefore* we measured both total material need and measured in- 
come. 

We inquired into three objective indicators of probable 
amount of total material need: number of children* ages of child- 
ren* and the health of household members* (including the pregnancy 
of the client.) We attempted to measure amount of unearned 



*A11 of the hypotheses sumnBrized here are stated in terms of 
the Assumption of "aii other things being equal, " 
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income by asking the former WIN participant » at the time of 
follow-up (when he has presumably completed his WIN training and 
should be working) how much current income he is receiving from 
welfare grants » income-in-kind (including food stamps » rent sub- 
side or public housing, free or reduced rate school lunches and 
medical coverage,) OASDHI, other public and private pensions, 
income from assets and gifts, whether there are any other adults 
(including a spouse) in his family who live with him, whether 
they are working and, if so, the amount of take-home pay they 
contributed to the family last month. 

Expected Earnings from Harket Work 

We hypothesize that the greater the "earning expectations" 
of the client (in other words, the greater the expected financial 
return per unit of time from market work,) the greater his desire 
for employment. This concept of expected financial return encom- 
passes both the expected worth of work and the probability of 
working. Vrom a subjective perspective, we asked the client hiw 
much he expects to earn (and on what Job) when he completes WIN, 
the highest earning he is capable of earning now (and on what 
job,) what he thinks his net earnings (given work expenses and 
the welfare tax) will be and his chances of getting a Job he 
wants* 

Expected Home Wage 

We hypothesize that the greater the need of the client to be 
at home and the greater the expected financial return from work 
at home, the less the client will desire market work* While this 
concept of '^expected home wa^fe*' cannot be measured directly, it 
can be inferred from such measurables as ages of children (younger 
ones demanding more time,) health of household members (the 
assumption being that having in the household someone such as a 
bedridden person who requires full-time care would increase the 
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client's time and energy.) We also inquired as to the extent to 
which home needs are supplied or would be supplied by others in 
the event of absense from the home for market work; specifically 
the extent to which appropriate child care* health care and/or 
homemaker services were received from welfare. 

The Measurenient of Non-Financial (Taste) Variables 

Whether or not a WIN participant will desire to work after 
finishing WIN will also depend* we believe* on his "taste" for 
market xw^rk* which we define as his expectations of market work 
satisfying his non--f inancxal needs* These are the needs which 
can be met* in general* by the activity involved in v^orking as 
distinguished from the money which is a product of working. 
Taste for market v^ork is an elusive concept* the measurement of 
which we approached by using two main indicators* "expected non- 
financial job satisfaction" and "self-image" relative to one's 
ability to manipulate one's environment. We present below the 
indicators which we used to measure these two concepts. 

Expected [ton-Financial Job Satisfaction 

We hypothesize that the greater the expected non-finan- 
cial Job satisfaction for the client* the greater will be the 
desire for employnient - One can express overall satisfaction with 
a Job — i-e.* one can generally like it or generally dislike it. 
One can also like or dislike particular aspects of the Job* Our 
indicators included both the indices of general overall satis- 
faction and the indices o£ satisfaction with specific aspects. 
Further* one can compare one's satisfaction with particular as- 
pects of a Job with how important it is to one to be satisfied 
with each of these aspects* resulting in quantities or indices 
of "dissatisfaction." The particular aspects of the job which 
could contribute to Job satisfaction and which we measured are 
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contained in our models* 

Keeping these concepts in mind, we now move to a discus^ 
sion of the indicators of these conceptions which we measured. 
First, we hypothesize that, if he ever worked in the past, the 
more satisfied the client was in his last job the higher will be 
current expected job satisfaction. Therefore, we asked him what 
his last job was and attempted to measure his recollected job 
satisfaction • 

Seconds for the client who is uow working as part of his 
WIN Program (in a job*entry job, or even on-the-job training or 
public service employment,)** we hypothesize that the more he 
likes his WIN employment experience the more likely he is to 
expect to be satisfied with any future employment. Therefore, 
we measured his satisfaction with his WIN job, using the job 
satisfaction measurement concepts described above. 

Third, for the client who is now in WIN and knov5 what job 
WIN is preparing him for, but has not yet reached the stage in 
the program where he has a job, we hypothesize that the more he 
likes that job goal, the more he will expect that working will 
satisfy his needs. Therefore, we asked the WI^i participant 
whether he has a job goal, what it is, and how satisfied he 
thinks he will be with that job once he gets it. 

In addition to his own opinions,, for the client who has 
had past employment, has a current job, or has a WIN job goal, 
we expect that the opinions of his family and peers about parti- 
cular jobs will influence his own perceptions of it. Therefore, 

'^The items are: (1) ability utilization; (2) achievementf (3) 
activity; (4) advancement; (5) authority; (6) employer policies 
and practices; (7) comparative compensation/ (8) co*'Workers/ (9) 
creativity/ (10) independence/ (11) moral values/ (12) recognition/ 
(13) responsibility f (14) securi ty/ (I5) social service; (16) 
social status/ (17) supervision/ human relations; (18) supervision/ 
t&chnical/ (I9) variety/ (2o) working conditions/ (21) chance to 
earn enough money to get off welfare; (22) chance to earn more 
than one gets from just being on welfare* 

^^Both of these in Ramsey County are considered by WIN to be sub- 
sidized employment . 
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we asked whst his family and other peer groups thinlc of his ipast, 
present, or expected jobs. 

The WIN participant brings with him a set of notions 
about the morality and worth of working in general. Phychological 
theory suggests if the client thinks that work is a "good" thing 
he will be most comfortable with himself if he behaves in accord- 
ance with his values. Thus, we hypothesize that the greater the 
client^s "work ethic" the greater his expected job satisfaction. 
Therefore, we measured the client's work ethic- We asked him 
whether he thinks it is worth it to him to work and whether his 
working will benefit his family in the long run, and we asked him 
to rank a set of possible sources of income (including working, 
welfare and illegal sources) according to their acceptability to 
him. 

We hypothesize that the fewer barriers or "hassles" the 
client perceives with regard to working, the more likely he is 
to expect job satisfaction in the future. Therefore we asked 
those who were not employed what their reasons were for not work- 
ing (Including the need for good and/or free child care, the need 
for transportation, the need to get more training, lack of self- 
confidence with regard to Job-seeking, ill health and age). 

While the client's perception of barriers and/or hassles 
which might make working difficult or distasteful for him will 
be an indicator of his expected job satisfaction, we feel that 
an even stronger indicator will be that client^s expressed will- 
ingness to overcome those barriers or hassles. Therefore, we 
asked him how much hassle he would be willing to tolerate with 
regard to travel time, pay level, bosses, new lines of work, 
steadiness of job, uninteresting work, the naed to get additional 
training, the need to get child care, the need to gain confidence 
in job"Seeklng skills. 

We believe that ^n important indicator of expected job 
satisfaction is the client's expressed preferences for other com" 
peting roles and activities. We hypothesize that the less his 
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expressed preference for roles and activities which would compete 
with market work for his time, the more likely the client will be 
to expect work to satisfy his needs. The other roles and activi- 
ties include roles of being a parent, spouse, friend, citizen, 
etc.; and include activities such as careful shopping, doing 
things around the house, cooking, having a social life, and get^ 
ting enough rest. We asked him what he would most like to do if 
he weren't xaorking, and whether he would work (and to what extent) 
if he had enough money to meet his needs without working. We 
also asked whether he feels that working x^ould result in the 
better or worse performance of a number of competing roles and 
activities. 

Another indicator o£ expected job satisfaction is a set 
of indices which measure the client's attitudes toward welfare. 
We hypothesize in general that the less the client views welfare 
as being acceptable and well run in our society (in other words, 
the less satisfied the client Is with the hassles of welfare, the 
more stigma he feels about getting welfare, and the less lenient 
he is about who should be on welfare,) the greater his expected 
satisfaction with his welfare grant, numbers and types of 
"hassles" he perceives in the welfare system, his opinions on the 
types of people who should get welfare, his tolerance for piople 
who abuse welfare privileges, and the extent to which he per-- 
ceives the receipt of welfare as being stigniatizing. 

Finally, we feel that the extent to which a client will 
expect a job to be satisfying can be indicated b^ the attitudes 
and behavior of other persons regarding welfare and working. In 
general we hypothesize that the more the client's friends and 
relatives favor work over welfare, the more likely he is to expect 
satisfaction from work. Therefore, we asked the recipient the 
extent to which he feels ashamed or embarrassed in the presence 
of friends and relatives who are not on welfare, the extent to 
which he thinks people in the community are hostile to welfare 
recipients, whether or not his family and friends are on welfare 
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or working, how often he sees these friends and relatives* and 
how much he values his friend??' opinions. 

We also measured general and specific satisfaction with 
the WIN Program in terms of its relationship to eventual employ- 
ment outcomes. We would hypothesize that satisfaction with WIN, 
as a preparation for and introduction to work, will increa£3 ex- 
pected job satisfaction and correlate positively with taste for 
work and eventual employment outcomes. If WIN satisfaction has 
this positive bridging effect to desired outcomes, we sought to 
understand what aspects of WIN cause satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction* 

Therefore we asked the client how important to him are a 
number of general monetary* and non-monetary aspects of the pro- 
gram* and how satisfied he is with each of these general aspects. 
Our resulting index measures degree of his dissatisfaction with 
the program. We also asked him how important to him are a number 
of specific aspects of the WIN components he has been in, how 
important to him are the services welfare is providing him while 
he is in WIN and how satisjfied he is with these specific aspects 
of WIN and welfare services while he is in WIN. Resulting indices 
measure his degree of dissatisfaction with these aspects. Some 
of the aspects of the WIN Program and accompanying welfare ser- 
vices are : 

• Adequacy of support money while in the WIN Program 

• Financial penalties for not participating or for being 
absent 

• Transportation and travel time 

• Clarity of program goals 

• Supportiveness of staff 

• Friendliness of peers in WIN 

*Arguahlef any questions regarding monetary aspects of WIN could 
be included in the earlier discussion of financial variables* liow^ 
ever, the satisfaction with WIN we wish to measure here is basic- 
ally non-financial in nature/ i.e., does a satisfying experience 
in a rvorJt preparation program increase expected job satisfaction 
and eventual employment? 
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• Feeling of accoraplishment 

• Recognition for doing good work 

• Autonomy regarding choice of WIN job goal and employment 
plan 

• Fairness of WIN policies and treatment by staff 

• Relevance of WIN experience to Job goal 

• Quality of training and education program 

• Expectations concerning outcome 

• Amount of time wasted ^ the program 

• Child care arrangements 

• l^ousing help 

• Health help 

• Legal services help 

• Budget help 

• Homemanagement help 

• Homemaker help 

Finally, xje asked the client whether, looking back, if he 
hadn^t been required to participate, he would have volunteered for 
WIN. This indicator measures how willing he is to tolerate the 
hassles of having to participate in WIN. 

The Client's Self-Image 

The other major indicator of taste for market work which 
we measured is the client's self-'image. In general, we hypothe- 
size that the more the client views himself as a competent worker 
who can get a job and achieve desired rewards through his own 
efforts, the greater his taste for market work and the more likely 
He will be to choose market work. Because the measurement of 
^*self-image" is perhaps even more elusive than the measurement of 
the "expected non-financial job satisfaction** concept, we 
approached the measurement task by using a number of indicators 
of self-image * 

One such indicator is an Index of ^^personal efficacy*" 
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We asked the client about his experiences in being able to 
control rewards by his own actions. 

Expressed job interview anxiety is another indicator of 
self-*itnage . We asked the client how nervous he usually is before 
a job interview and while he is awaiting the results of the 
interview. 

Another indicator of self-Image is the client's expecta- 
tion of reaching his WIN job goal and in getting his ideal job. 
We asked him what he perceives his chances to be of reaching 
these two goals . 

Another indicator of self-image is the client ^s confidence 
regarding his being employed in a year. We asked him what he 
thinks his chances are of working 12 months from now. 

Our final indicator of self-image is the client*s expressed 
confidence in his ability to perform well in WIN. (This indicator 
relates to our hypothesis noted earlier that a good WIN experience 
will correlate positively with eventual employment outcomes.) We 
asked the client how he thinks his performance compares with that 
of others in WIN. We asked the client how confident he is in his 
ability to complete WIN. We hypothesize that answers expressing 
confidence in one's abilities and progress in WIN will be posi- 
tively related to emplojnnent outcomes. 

Measurement of the Quality and Quantity 
of Employment Outcomes 

Our theoretical model attempts to explain annumber of de- 
pendent variables* all of them related to employment. We have 
discussed the variables we believe will help explain one of these 
dependent variables^ namely* desire for market work. We sought 
to study other indicators of employment: actual employment 
status* duration of employment, frequency of employment, earnings* 
degree of welfare dependency, plans to remain on welfare* labor 
force status (i.e.* whether actually looking for work or not)* 
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type of job sought compared with best ever held, search methods 
used after WIN compared with methods used prior to WIN, and job 
satisfaction** We asked the client for information to help us 
to compute all of these indicators of our dependent variable, 
employment * 



*Satisfaction with last jah^ WIN joJ}^ and exp&cted satisfaction 
with WIN job goal are all independent variables/ satisfaction 
with employment at time of follow^ap is a dependent variable* 



PART D 

FIELD WORK PROCEDURES 
AND DATA COLLECTION RESULTS 



FIELD WORK PROCEDURES 
Interviewer Screening and Hiring 

Most important in rating potential interviewers on this 
project was previous experience. We hoped to hire individuals 
with experience in gathering attitudinal, employment » and demo*- 
graphic information, but remained open to those whose experience 
was in product research, opinion polls, or market surveys. The 
desired educational attainment was set at "some college'*, which 
we were prepared to waive in lieu of other favorable factors. 
We were also seeking to have our interviewers generally reflect 
our client population in terras of age, sex, and race. 

We strongly desired interviewers who were familiar with 
welfare policy and accepting welfare recipients, and who would 
not discrlrainate against respondents because of race, neigh- 
borhood, type of housing, etc^ Finally, we looked for persons 
who would be interested in the purpose of the survey, and who 
would view it as potantially important to the improvement of 
the WIN Program. 

Of next importance iiu our hiring criteria were residence 
and capability for the necessary level of effort. We elected 
to hire only persons residing outside Ramsey County, reducing 
the likelihood that an interviewer would know a respondent or 
his family, and thereby safeguarding respondent confidentiality. 
We also questioned the applicants closely regarding potential 
fatigue, owing to the unique demands of the survey. Inasmuch 
as there were two separate questionnaires for Wave I» one 
applying to past and one to present WIN participants, each of 
which took approximately one hour to administer, we wanted to 
hire only those who felt they could perform consistently over 
a three^month period, 172 
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We ultimately hired fifteen Interviewers for the first 
wave of Interviews, None had ever received welfare benefits 
nor participated In the WIN Program, Eight Interviewers were 
women. Seven were men* three of whom were members of a minority 
racial group. The age range was from 25 to 48* with an average 
age of 35 years. 

All interviewers had previous survey experience. Five 
were professional interviewers* defined as those whose major 
income-producing activity was interviewing. Five were experienced 
at interviewing* but were unemployed and looking for full-time 
employment appropriate to their major area of training and work 
experience. Two were housewives working as part-time inter- 
viewers; one was employed full-time with a social action agency 
and supplemented his Income by interviewing. The final two were 
students whose experience consisted of interviewing and other data 
collection for academic research. 

For the second wave of interviews* we rehired six inter- 
viewers who had participated in the first interviewing effort. 
These six (five women and one man) demonstrated their reliability 
and competency during the first wave of interviews and were 
chosen because they were the most productive interviewers we had 
had , 



Interviewer Training 



The interviewers participated in 17 hours of training " 
prior to the start of WAVE I field work. The first session in- 
cluded an overview of InterStudy* the relationship between the 
Department of Labor (DoL) and InterStudy in the present project* 
and basic information on poverty and welfare in the nation. The 
WIN Program was explained with some emphasis on the difference 
between WIN I and WIN II, The purpose of the Ramsey County WIK 
Survey was discussed* the study^s concepts* and the relationship 
between the data collected and project goals, 
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Remaining sessions centered on the two questionnaires 
(win 1 and WIN H,) explaining them and alerting interviewers to 
problems likely to be encountered in the field. Parctice in 
administering the questionnaires was provided through role-play* 
ing. The interviewers split into groups and took the role of 
respondent or of interviewer, alternating between the two. A 
final question and answer session clarified those items or pro- 
cedures not yet thoroughly understood. 

Two training sessions were held for the returning inter- 
viewers for the Wave II interviewing effort. The first sersion 
included a brief informal review of the project and preparation 
for the specific field work of this stage of the project. The 
second session was spent in live practice in administering the 
questionnaires followed by a question and answer session. 

Questionnaire Pretesting 

The InterStudy staff was largely responsible for pretest- 
ing all the questionnaires. But, two professional interviewers 
(one of whom worked on the main interviewing effort) were hired 
to participate in the pretesting of the Wave I questionnaires. 
Results were analyzed and incorporated into the final question- 
naires, and items were noted that needed special attention 
during training and the data collection effort. 

Respondent Contact Procedures 

For the first wave of interviews, introductory letters 
were sent to each respondent selected into the sample, informing 
of the survey, indicating the random selection of names, and 
stating the five-dollar honorarium for participation. All 
envelopes were stamped, "FIRST CLASS ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED." 
For the second wave of interviews a letter was sent informing 
respondents that they had been selected to participate in the 
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followup interview, and that they would again receive $5 for 
their participation. 

The letters were sent approximately two weeks before 
clients were assigned to interviewers to allow time for mail 
delivery, forwarding, or return. On occasion, however, a change- 
of^address card would come from the Post Office or a letter would 
be returned, as much as six weeks after mailing. 

All returned letters were checked for more recent addresses 
in the Minneapolis and St. Paul telephone directories, through 
telephone operators, city directories, or an employer for WIM I 
successful terminees, if noted on their Termination Record.* 

WIN II respondents were asked for names and phone numbers 
of two friends or relatives who would likely know any change of 
address that occurred between the two waves of interviews. If a 
second wave letter was returned, these contacts were checked for 
more recent address of the respondent.** If another address was 
found, an introductory letter was sent to the new address and 
the change noted in our master file. If no alternative address 
was found, a green cellugraf tab was placed on the master file 
card, indicating ''unable to locate'', and that individual was 
not assigned to an interviewer. 



Interviewer Assignments 

Master file information was typed onto interviewer 
"Assignment and Contact" fortns. These forms and a check for $5, 
payable to the respondent at the conclusion of the interview, 
were clipped to the appropriate questionnaires and assigned to 
Interviewers weekly, primarily on the basis of location of 
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requested information on the location of the individual for 
survey purposes^ but did not reveal the nature of our survey or 
the client's previous participation in WIN or AFDC> 

**We reguested information on the location of the individual for 
surveij purposeSf hut did not reveal the nature of our survey or 
the client's previous participation in WIN or AFDC, 
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clients. We Initially tried to match client and interviewer 
on the basis of race and sex, but dropped this after a very 
short period, because we had no black female interviewers, had 
more female Interviewers than male, and found that our female 
Interviewers consistently produced more completed interviews. 

A master list was prepared that Included client code 
number, name, check number, and a place for results. Respondent 
names on these weekly lists were placed in numerical order 
corresponding to the check that had been prepared to accompany 
the assignments. These lists made it possible to summarize the 
weekly outcome of our field work. 

Each questionnaire was checked In on the master list 
weekly, as it was returned* Questionnaires were checked In as 
'^CI*' (completed interview,) or *'RE" (returned questionnaire.) 
Interviewers were allowed to keep questionnaires for those 
clients they felt they would be able to intervie^^ within a week 
or two. These were checked in as "HO" (holdovers). Each inter^ 
viewer initially received a weekly assignment of ten respondents. 
The results of the first three weeks showed Interviewers had 
some difficulty locating respondents at their homes. After the 
third week, and all during Wave II, the assignments were in- 
creased to fifteen respondents for each interviewer, allowing 
the interviewer to make more money, and in many cases, work 
more efficiently in locating the respondents. Once a respond-- 
ent was assigned to an interviewer, it was that interviewer's 
responsibility to get in touch with the respondent, set up an 
interview appointment, and follow through on the interview. 
The project control staff, however, frequently investigated a 
respondent's whereabouts and sent a follow-up letter if possible. 
(Our interviewers strongly believed that the $5 payment to 
respondents was the single most important factor in securing 
their cooperation.) 

The status of the field work was checked every week to 
see how many interviews were complete, how many were currently 
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assigned, etc. If a particular group contained too few com- 
pleted interviews, more assignments or reassignments were made 
for clients in that group. 

Locating the Hard-to-Find 

Incomplete returned questionnaires were divided into four 
categories, based on the reason for return. The first category 
included clients whom an interviewer had located, but who refused 
to participate in the survey. These were reassigned to a differ- 
ent interviewer, with a different match on sex or race. If a 
client refused to participate a second time, he or she was not 
assigned again < 

A second category of returned questionnaires included WIN 
participants who were contacted personally, but for whom an 
interview was not arranged because of a conflict of schedules, 
etc. This category also included clients who, though not con- 
tacted personally, had relatives, neighbors, etc-, who assured 
the interviewer of the client's correct address and phone 
number. Questionnaires falling into this category were re- 
assigned, either to the same or a different interviewer, for 
additional attempts* 

A third group of returned questionnaires included clients 
that Interviewers were unable to locate. Even though we had 
not received an address correction from the Post Office or a 
returned letter, we found that we had incorrect addresses for 
a large number of WIN participants in our sample. This was 
particularly true of WIN I clients. InterStudy staff again 
checked for current addresses In the tlinneapolis and St* Paul 
telephone directories, city directories, etc. Again, another 
introductory letter was sent to an alternative address, if 
found, and the potential respondent later reassigned. 

There were still a large number of people for whom Inter- 
Study staff could not find more current address* We assumed 
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that the first letter had been delivered » somehow* and sent a 
second letter to the same address, enclosing a return postcard. 
Out of 126 second letters sent, 18 letters and 4 change-of- 
address cards were returned to us by the Post Office, none of 
which had been returned upon the first mailing. One client 
phoned, and three sent the enclosed postcard back with an address 
change* These clients were reassigned to be interviewed. 

Finally, some returned questionnaires were placed in a 
fourth ''impossible to get'* category in our sample. We deter- 
mined these from information received by the interviewers or 
by InterStudy staff. Some of the reasons for placing returned 
questionnaires in this category were that the respondent's 
friends, relatives, or neighbors had said the client had moved 
out of the area, was in the workhouse or prison, was in a 
state hospital or sanitarium, or had died. 

Interviewer Pay 

'We combined a bonus incentive pay plan with a basic flat 
rate of $7 for Wave I and $8 for Wave 11 per completed interview. 
The flat rate was deemed large enough to cover portal-to-portal 
time and mileage, assuming the interviewer was well organized and 
made advantageous use of the telephone as well as personal 
meetings. 

The Initial incentive Plan in Wave I paid 55, $10, or $20 
in total bonus money to each Interviewer completing an eighth, 
ninth, or tenth interview, respectively. The Dlan was revised, 
however, when only $40 in bonuses were earned through the first 
three weeks. The revised plan offered a $2 bonus, beginning with 
the fifth completed interview, and increasing by one additional 
dollar for each interview through the twelfth, at which point the 
bonus remained at P^^ completion thereafter. The bonus plan 
for Wave II was essentially the same as the revised plan of Wave 
I except that it started with the sixth completed interview and 
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increased from $2 to a maximuTn of $7. This new plan with t^e base 
rate of S8 rather then 57 provided greater earnings to the inter- 
viewers up to and including thirteen completed interviews per 
week. 

Field Supervision and Quality. Control 

The staff J especially the field woxk supervisor* provided 
field supervision weekly* clarifying issues* questions of policy* 
questionnaire administration* etc. *ln addition* the staff pro-- 
vided quality control monitoring of interviewer performance. A 
random selection of approximately 10% of the questionnaires 
returned as finished vJ^ere examined for accuracy and completeness. 
Each respondent in this selection was asked specific questions 
by phone that could be verified by their questionnaire. 

Results of this check showed that 85% of the ^completed 
interviews were correct and complete. The remainder were com" 
plete* but showed discrepancies between the questionnaires and 
the phone call in the same particular responses. Further analy- 
sis showed that most of the errors concerned WIN I respondents* 
who had terminated the program two to four yea?*s ago* and who 
had some difficulty in remembering specific information. 
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InterStudy 



123 E.ist Grant Street, Minneapolis. Minnesota 55403/ telephone (612) 338-8761 



During the next several months^ InterStudy (a private non*-proflt 
research organization) will be conducting a survey of past and present 
participants In the WIN Program. The purpose of the survey Is to sug- 
gest ways In which the WIN Program could be Improved for people who 
participate in It In the future. 

Your name has been selected at random from lists of all past and 
present WIN participants supplied to us by the government* and you 
are In the sample of people to be Included In the survey. The survey 
will take about one hour and we will pay you $5.00 for your time. We 
want to find out how well you liked the program* what some of its 
problems are* and what could be improved. 

We are not connected with either the state or local WIN agency or with 
the welfare department* and no one at either agency will know that you 
have talked to us or what you have said. All Information will be 
Identified with code numbers* not names* and absolutely no one outside 
of our research staff will ever know that we talked to you. The Infor- 
mation you supply will be used for research purposes only. 

In the near future* one of our professional survey interviewers will 
be calling you to schedule an appointment at your convenience. The 
survey Interviewers have been provided with Identification cards. 
Please ask the Interviewer to show you his Identification card when he 
comes to your home. 

We ask for your Interest and cooperation to help make this survey a 
Success. Thank you for any help you can give us. If you would like 
to know more about this survey* please call me at 338-8761* ext. 339. 

Cordially* 




Ronald Fine 

Project Director* WIN Survey 
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InterStudy 

123 East Grant Strcot, Minneapoii?^. Minnesota 55^03/lctephone (612) 338-8761 



During the next several weeks, InterStudy will conduct the foIIow-up 
phase of the WIN survey you participated in early last year* The 
purpose of the survey is to suggest ways in which the WIN program 
could be improved for people who participate in the future. 

Your name has been selected from the group of people interviewed 
last year, to be included in the second round of interviews. One of 
our professional interviewers will be contacting you to complete this 
final interview, which should take about thirty (30) minutes. At the 
end of the Interview, we will again pay you $5.00 for your time and 
ass i stance . 

All of the informat-ion you share with us will be used for research 
purposes only, and will be identified by code numbers, not names* 
We ask for your interest and cooperation; recording your experiences 
tn the WIN pr^^gram are vital to the success of this survey* 

Thank you very much for your help. If you would like to know more 
about this follow-up phase of the survey, please write or call 
Sue Henke at 338-8761, extension 32i, 



S i ncere 1y yours , 
Ear I Hokenson 

Project Director, WIN Survey 
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Front of Card 



MASTER FILE CARD 



Code;_ 

Name; Case Number 

Address : Pbone:_ 

WIN I [successful ; unsuccessful ] 

WIN II 

Sex : Race: Bi rtbdate : 



Interview: Completed 

Not completed (explain) 



Coding : Completed 

Not completed (explain) 



Rack of Card 



Code: 








Introductory Letter Sent: 


By: 


Date: 




Assignment Group Number: 

Interviewer: 

^'.)i'Ay You Letter Sent: 


By; 


Date : 
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AssiGNMrrrr akd contact form 



INTERVIEWER- 



ASSIGNMENT GROUP 



DATE 



FINAL OISf^OSlTIOri; 
CO/IPLETED INTERVIEW 



UNCWPLETED CALL BACK 



RESPONDENT'S NUMBER 



WIN GROUP 



SEX 



RACE 



BrRTHDATE 



NAME 



(CHANGES) 



ADDRESS 



ADDRESS 



PHONE, 
PHONE 



CONTACTS 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 




5th 


Date 












Day 












With 












RESULTS 


Tele- 
phone 


Per- 
sonal 


Tele- 
phone 


Per- 
sonal 


Tele- 
phone 


Per- 
sonal 


Tele-- 
phone 


Per- 
sonal 


Tele- 
phone 


Per- 
sonal 


Not Rome 






















Moved 






















Married 
Name Change 






















Wrong 
Address 






















Deceased 






















Other 






















Refusal* 






















COMPLETED 
and PAID 























COLLATERAL CONTACTS; 



♦COMMENTS; 
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ASSJGriMEriT GROUP: 



mSTCR LIST 



CLIENT: 

Code Name 


c\\ rev 
NUMBER 


INTERVIEWER 


QUESTIONNAIRES 
CI HO RE 
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InterStudy 

123 East Grant Street, Minneapolis, Minno^ioln 5540i/telcphonei6'l2} 338-8761 



InterStudy, a private non-profit research organization, has been 
conducting a survey of past and present WIN participants in Ramsey 
County. 

Your name has been selected at random from lists of all past and 
present WIN participants supplied to us by the government, and you 
are in the sample of people to be included in the survey. The survey 
will take about one hour and we will pay you $5.00 for your time. We 
want to find out how well you liked the program, what some of its 
problems are, and what could be improved. 

One of our professional survey interviewers has tried to contact you 
to schedule an appointment at your convenience, but was unable to 
reach you. If you would be willing to talk to one of our interviewers, 
please call Sue Peterson at 338-8761 and let us know what your current 
address and phone number is or else fill out the enclosed past card 
and return it to us. 

We ask for your interest and cooperation to help make this survey a 
success. Thank you for any help you can give us. 



Sincerely, 




Leonard G. Bower 

Project Director, WIN Survey 
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BUSINESS REPLY MA 

MO POGTAGE STAMP NECESSAftV IF MAILED IN THE UMlTEO S: 

Postage wtif be paid by 

InterStudy 

123 East Grant Street 
Minneapolis MN 55403 

Att: S. Peterson 





- 


NAME: 




ADDRESS; 




PHONE: 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 10019 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 



L 

ES 
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CONSULTING INVOICE 

(To be provided to 1$ consultants 
for invoicing services) 



K HmE: Social Security # 



2. ADDRESS: 



3. PERIOD OF PERFORMANCE 
From To 



Completed Base Pay Sonus Pay for Total Pay for Total Pay for 

Interviews per Interview the Interview the Interview Total Interviews 



1 


8 


0 


8 


8 


2 


8 


0 


8 


16 


3 


8 


0 


8 


24 




8 


0 


8 


32 


5 


8 


0 


8 


40 


6 


8 


2 


10 


50 


7 


8 


3 


11 


61 


8 


8 


4 


12 


73 


9 


8 


5 


13 


86 


70 


8 


6 


74 


100 


n 


8 




15 


115 


12 


8 




15 


130 


13 


8 




15 


145 


14 


8 




15 


160 


15 


8 




15 


175 


16 


8 




15 


190 


17 


8 




15 


205 


18 


8 




15 


220 



TOTAL $. 



CONSULTANT SIGNATURE 

PROJECT HAME/NUMBER; 

APPROVALS: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

FINANCE & ADMINISTRATION: 

DATE; 
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DATA COLLECTION RESULTS 



The procedures outlined in the previous section of this 
chapter were used to aid in managing the successful completion 
of 1*163 interviews during Waves I and II of the project. 
These completions represent 76% of the 1*533 clients that were 
assigned to interviewers duriiig the course of the field work. 
The total number of completions include 313 from the WIN I 
Program and 508 from the WIN II Program interviewed during the 
first wave of interviews in 1974. In addition* a follow-up 
interview was completed on 342 of the WIN II participants 
during the second wave of the interviews conducted during 1975. 

This section spells out in more detail* assisted 
by a summary table* the number of completions attained during 
our field work by each sub-group of our sample. In addition* 
we discuss how the survey documents were translated into a 
computer -readable format* to permit efficient data summaries 
and lay the basis for more detailed data analysis. 

WIN Female Results 

A total of 159 WIN I females were interviewed during Wave 
I — 81 of these were in the successfully terminated category* 
and 78 were in the unsuccessfully terminated category. For 
the WIN I female successful group* 107 assigned attempts were 
made* with a 77% completion rate. A 70% completion rate was 
achieved for the WIN I female unsuccessful group. There were 
218 interviews assigned for these two groups of WIN I females* 
and 74% of these attempted interviews were completed. There 
were 35 assigned respondents in the WIN I female group whom 
the interviewers were unable to locate. Nine of the respondents 
located refused to participate in the survey* and it was deter- 
mined that nine others had moved from the area. Since we were 
locating these respondents 1-1/2 to 3 years after their termin- 
ation from the WIN Program* we believe that our overall 
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completion rate of 74% was a very favorable outcome of the 
field work, 

WIN I Male Results 

During the Wave I effort, 154 WIN I males were inter- 
viewed* There were 294 assigned attempts; thus, the comple- 
tion rate for this group of respondents was 54%. Of the 154 
completed interviews, 67 were unsuccessfully terminated from 
the WIN Program, and 87 were successfully terminated* For 
the WIN I male unsuccessful group, 146 attempts were assigned, 
with a completion rate of 45%* Of the 148 assigned attempts, 
60% were interviewed for the successful group of males. 

Although the completion rate for WIN I males is lower 
than for other groups of respondents, if figures were used 
which included only those respondents we were able to locate, 
the WIN I male group completion rate would be essentially the 
same as the other groups of respondents. We found that almost 
40 men in this group would be ''impossible to interview." 
They had moved from the area, died, or were now in prison or 
jailjf etc* We were unable to locate 64 other WIN I males. 
They, too, may have moved from the area, since we could not 
get information about them from old neighbors, ex-wives, etc. 
Twenty-eight other potential respondents did not wish to 
participate in the survey. Some of these broke several inter- 
view appointments, and the rest refused to be interviewed. 
Thus, our field work reconfirmed other impressions we had 
gained in the course of this study: that the WIN males are a 
highly mobile and multi-problemed group. This has a bearing 
on their employability , as well as on their locatability. We 
discuss these issues further else^^^here in this report. 
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VfIN II Female Results 



A total of 339 WIN II females were assigned to be inter- 
viewed during w&ve I, and 87%, or 293 of these attempts, were 
completed. The reason most often noted by interviewers as to why 
they were not able to complete an assigned attempt was that they 
were not able to locate the ireapondent. A few respondents re-^ 
ported that they had never been in the program^ and 14 others 
did not wish to participate in the survey. 

During Wave 11^ 232 WIN II females were assigned to be 
interviewed. One hundred nineteen of these women had been 
successfully terminated from WIN and 113 had been unsuccess- 
fully terminated. An overall completion rate for this group 
was 85% or 197 completed interviews. Of these ^ 104 were success- 
fully terminated and 93 were unsuccessfully terminated. Again^ 
one of the most frequently mentioned reasons given by the inter- 
viewers as to why they were unable to complete an interview 
was that they were unable to locate the respondent. Fourteen 
other women chose not to participate in the survey a second 
time. The rest of the potential respondents were found to be 
**impossible to interview;" they had either moved from the area^ 
were in prison or the hospital^ etc. In general we enjoyed a 
great deal of success in completing interviews from among women 
in our WIN II sample. 

WIN II Hale Results 

The WIN II male completion rate was also quite high. In 
Wave I there were 215 (79%) completed interviews out of 269 
assigned attempts. Again* the reason most commonly given for 
an unsuccessful attempt was that the interview could not locate 
the respondent. This was noted on 21 of the returned survey 
booklets. It was determined that another 11 respondents would 
be ''impossible to interview;" they had moved from the area* were 
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in prison or jailj were retarded and could not he interviewed^ 
or had already been Interviewed on a WIN I questionnaire. Only 
10 of the potential respondents refused to be interviewed. 

We had hoped to complete more interviews with WIN II 
males during the first wave of interviewing. We discovered^ 
however^ that there were fewer males currently in the WIN Pro- 
gram than we had been led to believe by the program staff. 
Realizing that we had fewer males than we wanted^ we went 
back to the current WIN files In Ramsey County approximately 
three months after the original sample was drawn and added 
every male who had entered WIN during that period. After 
attempting to interview every male in the WIN Program at the 
time the original sample was drawn^ we also tried to Inter- 
view all those who had entered during the next three months. 
Thus^ we achieved a very good completion rate with the WIN II 
males f but ended up with a completed set of Interviews slightly 
smaller than we had anticipated. 

During the second or follow-up wave of Interviewing a 
total of 145 WIN II males were Interviewed out of 183 assigned 
attempts. Thus* the completion rate for this group of res- 
pondents was 79%* One hundred and two of the assigned attempts 
were men who were successfully terminated from the WIN Program 
and 83* or 81%. of these attempted interviews were completed for 
a completion rate of 77%. Fifteen of these potential respondents 
refused to be Interviewed a second time and Interviewers could 
not locate 13 of the others. It was determined that 10 other 
respondents had either moved from the area or were in prison. 
The following table summarizes the total interview completions 
and completion rates. 
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RAMSEY COUNTY 
WIN SURVEY 



WAVE 1 



TABLE 3 

Final Data Collection Statistics 



Group 



WIN I 

Male (S) 
Male (U) 

Total Males 



Assigned 
Attempts 



14 f) 
146 

294 



Completed 
Interviews 



87 
67 

154 



Completion 
_£e£^£ntagg^ 



60% 
46% 

54% 



Female (S) 
Female (U) 

Total Females 



107 
111 

218 



81 
78 

159 



77% 
_70%_ 

74% 



WIN II 
Males 
Females 

WIN II TOTALS 



269 
337 

606 



215 
293 

50S 



79% 

87%_ 

8A% 



WAVE II 



WIN II 

Male (S) 
Male (U) 

Total Males 



102 
fil 

183 



83 
62 

145 



81% 
77% 

79% 



ERIC 



Female (S) X19 

Female (U) 113 

Total Females 232 

WIN II, WAVE 11 

TOTALS 415 



FINAL OVERALL TOTALS 1533 
DATA COLLECTION 



104 
93^ 

197 
342 
1163 
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87% 
82% 

85% 
82% 
76% 



Coding of Completed Surveys 



A detailed coding manual was developed for the three 
survey booklets. These manuals assigned numerical codes to 
the possible responses to each of the questions asked in the 
interviews, with the exception of a few open-ended items that 
were treated differently (as discussed below) . The WIN I 
survey questions were coded into an eight-card machine-readable 
format, while the somewhat shorter WIN Il-Wave I survey questions 
were coded into a seven-card machine-readable format. The 
follow-up survey booklet for WIN II respondents was coded into 
a five--card machine-readable format. 

Each coding manual was entirely pretested on six com- 
pleted survey booklets. The manuals were revised on the basis 
of the first pretest, and were pretested further. Final ver- 
sions of the coding manuals were prepared, and a copy of each 
was made for persons directly involved in the coding. 

The staff assigned to coding Wave I survey booklets 
included five Welfare Policy Division staff m^bers, and one 
person who had previously been a research assistant in the 
Welfare Policy Division and involved in this project: at an 
earlier stage. In addition, one person, hired on the basis 
of his education and experience, helped with coding. The 
Wave II survey booklets were coded by four of the same people 
who had coded the first wave booklets. This was done to pro- 
vide consistency between waves of interviews. 

After each person had coded a few questionnaires, a 
second group meeting was held to review procedures and to dis- ' 
cuss coding problems. A random sample of questionnaires were 
then recorded by another person, and differences were discussed 
with the original coder to provide a check on internal copsJst- 
ency. In addition, quality control checks were previded by 
the project director and research assistant during the entire 
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coding operation. One or both of these people were also avail- 
able at all times to answer questions and to help with possible 
problems . 

Finally* all employment data was coded by either the pro- 
ject director or the research assistant assigned to the project. 
This was done to increase consistency on items for which more 
discretion was necessary. 

The physical coding was done on eighty-column coding 
sheets especially prepared for our own use. Upon completion* 
the first wave questionnaire code sheets were keypunched and 
given a 100% verification by Dynamic Data Services* a minority- 
owned business firm in Minneapolis. The follow-up code sheets 
were keypunched and given 100% verification by Twin City Key- 
punch* Inc. 

After receiving the returned card records* we supple- 
mented verification by performing^ a series of checks for valid 
codes and internal consistency to ensure the integrity of the 
data base* Problems uncovered were resolved by referring to 
the coded forms and the original completed survey booklet. In 
general* we encountered very few problems with "st-oy" or 
invalid codes* and uncovered a few cases of internal incon- 
sis tency . * 

The data processing* including the valid code and con- 
sistency checks just discussed* is being done on the University 
of Minnesota Cyber 74 System (a Control Data Corporation system)* 
using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) . 
Our data are organized into two SPSS files* one for the WIN I 
respondents J and one for the WIN II respondents. Each file 



*We acknowledgBf howeverf that these checks after the fact can 
only determine whether codes fsiH within acceptable ranges and 
were internally consistent within coded interviews* Such checks 
cannot determine that coding was done accurately^ or that it was 
consistent between coders* Steps taken to deal with these areas 
of quality control were di^scussed earlier* 
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Is of N X M dimensions, where: 

N = number of cases 

M - number variables. 
Each file is also broken do™ into two subfiles, one for males, 
and one for females. This procedure, then, allows for separate 
processing of data for either the males or females, or for com^ 
bined analysis where the two subfiles are merged. 
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PART E 



STATISTICAL TABLES 



For ease of reference we have indicated the pages of the 
text referring to each set of tables. The sequence of the tables 
corresponds to their discussion in the narrative. 



On each contingency table we have indicated the minimuni 
level of significance for the chi-square statistic. Minimum 
levels of statistical significance are as follows: 



**A s ,01 

** - ,05 

* = .10 

a = .15 

b = ,20 

c - -30 
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SECTION I 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



Tables 4 through 20 pertain to the discussion of personal 
characteristics contained in pages 29 to 36 in the text. 
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TABLE 4 AGE 



WIN I WIN II 

FEMALES Successftil Unsuccessful Total Successful tfasuccessful Total 



21 Years or 
Younger 


OX 
0 




100% 
3 


2% 
3 


44X 
4 




56% 
5 


5X 
9 


Between 21 and 
29 Years 


43% 
23 




57% 
30 


33X 
53 


48% 
30 




52X 
33 


32X 
63 


Between 30 and 
3 A Years 


54X 
23 




47X 
20 


27% 
43 


63% 
31 




37% 
18 


25X 
49 


35 Years and 
Older 


58X 
35 




42% 
25 


38% 
60 


51% 
39 




49% 
37 


39% 
76 


Missing 


0 




0 




0 




0 




Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 


a 


















Empl. 


Unempl 


. Not Empl. 


Total 




Unempl. 


Not Empl . 


Tota 


21 Years or 
Younger 


33% 
1 


33% 
1 


33% 
1 


2X 
3 


44% 
4 


44X 
4 


12 X 
1 


5% 
9 


Between 21 and 
29 Years 


47X 
25 


29X 
5 


43% 
23 


33% 
53 


46% 
29 


10% 
6 


44X 
28 


32% 
63 


Between 30 and 
34 Years 


65% 
28 


5% 
2 


30% 
13 


27% 
43 


57% 
28 


8% 
4 


35% 
17 


25X 
49 


35 Years and 
Older 


62 X 
37 


15% 
9 


23% 
14 


38% 
60 


54% 
41 


9% 
7 


37% 
28 


39% 
76 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




Chi Square 


a 

















Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 5 AGE 



WIN I WIN II 

MALES SuccessEul Uns 



21 Years 














1 7 V 




Or Younger 


3 




5 


S 


3 




4 


7 


Between 21 


61% 




39% 




63% 




37% 


39% 


And 29 Years 


27 




17 


44 


35 




21 


56 


Between 30 


66% 




34% 


21% 


65% 




35% 


16% 








1 1 








o 
o 




35 Years 


51% 




49% 


46% 


51% 




49% 


41% 


ur uiQer 








70 










Missing 


0 




0 




0 




U 




Chi Square Level 


- 








- 








of Significance 






















Unempl, 


Not l?TnPl 


. Total 


Etiipl. 


Unempl , 


Not Empl, 


Total 


21 Years 


38% 




13% 




14% 


7lX 


14% 


5% 


Or Younger 


3 


4 


1 


8 


1 


5 


1 


7 


Between 21 


73X 


14% 


14% 


29% 


54X 


29% 


18% 


39% 


And 29 Years 


32 


6 


6 


44 


30 


16 


10 


56 


Between 30 


75X 


16% 


9% 


21% 


70% 




4% 


16% 


And 3A Years 


24 


5 


3 


32 


16 


6 


1 


23 


35 Years 


63% 


16% 


21% 


46% 


58% 


32% 


10% 


41% 


Or Older 


44 


11 


15 ' 


70 


34 


19 


6 


59 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




Chi Square Level 


a 








a 









of Significance 
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YEARS OF EDUCATION 



I WIN II 

FEMALES Siiccessf ul Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessf ul Total 



7 Years or 
lass 


25^; 
I 




75% 
3 


4 


75% 
3 




25% 
1 


2% 
4 


3 To 11 Years 


32% 
15 




68% 

32 


30% 
47 


40% 
25 




60% 
37 


32% 
62 


Ki^;h School 
Craduaiie 


575; 
47 




43% 
35 


525: 
32 


59% 
56 




4i;^ 

39 


48% 
95 


Some College 


65;; 

15 




35% 
3 


15% 
23 


55% 
18 




45% ' 
15 


17% 

33 


College Grad. 
or More 


lOO'j 
3 




0;; 
0 


2% 
3 


67% 
2 




33% 
1 


2% 
3 


Missing 


0 




0 




0 




0 




Chi Square I evel 
of Significance 










T> 










Empl . 


Unempl. 


Not Emol, Total 


Emjpl. 


UneiMl < 


Not Empl, 


Total 


7 Years or 
Less 


0 


0% 
0 


lOO^S 
4 


3% 
4 


505S 
2 


25% 
1 


25% 
I 


2% 
4 


S to 11 Years 


45" 
21 


5 


45;; 
21 


3o;^ 

47 


40% 
25 


15% 
9 


45% 
28 


32% 
62 


High School 
:^raduate 


66:; 

54 


10% 

6 


24% 
20 


52% 
82 


56% 
53 


7% 
7 


37% 
35 


48% 
95 


Sope College 


61''; 
14 


13;: 
3 


26;: 

6 


15% 
23 ■ 


20 


9% 
3 


30% 
10 


17% 
33 


College Grad, 
or More 


67^; 

2 


33:V 
1 


0% 
0 


2% 
3 


67% 
2 


33% 
1 


0% 
0 


2% 
3 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




Chi Square Lev^el 
of Significance 
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TABLE 7 



YEARS OF EDUCATIOH 



MALES 



WIK I 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



7 Years 
Or L€ss 


40% 
6 




60% 
9 


10% 
15 


60% 
6 




40% 
4 


7% 
10 


8 To XI 

Years 


52% 
35 




49% 
33 


46% 
68 


46% 
20 




54% 
24 


30% 
44 


High School 
Graduates 


64Z 
32 




36% 
18 


34% 
50 


64% 
38 




36 X 
2X 


41% 
59 


Some College 


64X 
9 




36% 
5 


9% 
14 


57% 
16 




43% 
12 


19% 
28 


College Graduate 
Or More 


100% 
2 




u% 
0 


i% 

2 


757. 

3 




25% 
1 


4 


Missing 


3 




2 




0 




0 




Chi Square Level 
of Significance 


c 


















Empl * 


Unempl. 


Not Empl« 


Total 


Empl • 


Unetnpl . 


Not Empl. 


Tot; 


7 Years 
Or Less 


47% 
7 


27% 
4 


27% 
4 


10% 
15 


30% 
3 


60% 
6 


10% 
1 


7% 
10 


8 to 11 
Years 


622 
42 


22% 
15 


16% 
11 


46% 
68 


18 


41% 
X8 


18% 
8 


30% 
44 


High School 
Graduates 


78% 
39 


10% 
5 


12% 
6 


34% 
50 


61% 
36 


29% 
17 


10% 
6 


41% 
59 


Some College 


79% 
11 


7% 
1 


14% 
2 


n 

14 


71% 

20 


X8% 
5 


11% 
3 


19% 
28 


College Graduate 
Or More 


lOOX 
2 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 




100% 
4 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


3% 
4 


Kissing 


2 


1 


2 




0 


0 


0 





Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



n 



1 
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TABLE b RACE 



WIN I WIK II 

FEMALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful U nsuccessful Total 

White 52% 4SS: 79% 53% 47% 82% 

65 60 125 85 76 161 

tJon-White A7% 53% 21% 51% 49% 18% 

16 18 34 18 17 35 

Missing 0 0 1 ^ 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 





Empl • 


Unerapl . 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Empl» 


Unetnpl. 


Not Empl. 


White 




10 X 


32!? 


79% 


53% 


10% 






73 


12 


40 


125 


85 


16 


60 


Mon -Whlce 


53% 


15% 


32% 


21%- 


46% 


14% 


40% 




18 


5 


11 


34 


16 


5 


14 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




1 


0 


0 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



2C;2 
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TABLE 9 I^ACli: 



WIN I 

MLES Successful Unsuccessful 



White 59% 41% 

78 55 

Noa-White 45% 55% 

9 11 

Kissing 0 1 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



WM II 

Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 

87% 55% 45% 81% 

133 64 53 117 

13% 68% 32% 19% 

20 19 9 28 

0 , 0 



Empl * Unempl * tjot Empl * 

White 71% 14% 16% 

94 IS 21 

Non-White 40% 40% 2Q% 

8 8 4 

Missing 10 0 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



Total 


Empl . 


Unempl . 


Not Empl. 


Total 




51% 


30X 


13% 


81% 


133 


67 


35 


15 


117 


13% 


50% 


3JZ 


11% 


19% 


20 


14 


11 


3 


28 




0 


0 


0 





2u3 
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TABLE 10 MARITAL STATUS 



WIN I 

FEMALES 
Never Married 

Married 

Separated 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Missing 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 

E mp I^. Unetngl^* Hot Empl , 



Never Married 


36% 
5 


29% 
4 


36% 
5 


Married 


61% 
28 


4% 
2 


35% 
16 


Separated 


42% 
8 


11% 

2 


9 


Divorced 


63% 
45 


11% 
8 


26% 
19 


Widowed 


63% 
5 


13% 
1 


25% 
2 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


Chi Square Level 


c 







of significance 



WIN II 

Successful Unsucces^sfid ^^aj^ 



45% 


55% 


16% 


14 


17 


31 


80% 


20% 


5% 


8 


2 


10 


49% 


51% 


18% 


17 


18 


35 


54% 


46% 


60% 


64 


55 


119 


50% 


50% 


1% 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 





Total Empl . Unetnpl . Net Etnpl * Total 



9% 


44% 


16% 


40% 


13% 


14 


11 


4 


10 


25 


29% 


50% 


13% 


37% 


8% 


46 


8 


2 


6 


16 


12% 


46% 


8% 


46% 


13% 


19 


12 


2 


12 


26 


45% 


55% 


10% 


35% 


65% 


72 


70 


13 


44 


127 


5% 


33% 


0% 


67% 


2% 


8 


1 


0 


2 


3 




0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 11 MARITAL STATUS 



WIN I 



MALES 

Never Married 

Married 

Separated 

Divorced 

Uidowed 

Missing 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



59% 
77 

67% 
2 

50% 
3 

25% 
1 



100% 
2 

41% 
53 

33% 
1 

50% 
3 

75% 
3 



1% 

2 

90% 
130 

. 2% 
3 

4% 
6 

3% 
4 





Empl , 


Unempl. 


Hot Empl. 


Total 


Empl. 


Unempl . 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Never Married 


25% 


63X 


13^ 


5% 


0 


50% 


50% 


1% 




2 


5 


1 


8 




1 


1 


2 


Married 


71% 




16% 


80% 


57% 


33% 


10% 


84% 




87 


16 


19 


122 


70 


40 


12 


122 


Separated 


58% 


25% 


17% 


8% 


60% 


20% 


20% 


7% 




7 


3 


2 


3 


6 


2 


2 


10 


Divorced 


75% 


0% 


25% 


5% 


33% 


33% 


33% 


4% 




6 


0 


2 


8 


2 


2 


2 


6 


Widowed 


33% 


67% 


0% 


2% 


60% 


20% 


20% 


3% 




1 


2 


0 


3 


3 


1 


1 


5 


Missing 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 






Chi Square Level 



















of Significance 
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TABLE 12 



FAMILIES WITH A CHILD FIVE YEARS OLD OR YOUNGER 



WIN I WIN II 

FEN[ Aj ,t;5; Successful Unsiiccessfiil Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Na Child Five Yrs. 


57X 


43% 


58% 


57% 


43% 


62% 


or Younger 


52 


39 


91 


69 


52 


121 


Child Five Yrs. 


hit 


58X 


42% 


45% 


55% 


38% 


or Younger 


^3 


38 


66 


34 


41 


75 


21issing 


1 


1 




1 


0 




Chi Square Level 


A 






a 







of Significance 





Empl* 


Unemplt 


Not Empl* 


Total 


Empli 


Unempl . 


Not Etnpl* 


Toti 


Ka Child Five* 


65% 


13% 


227. 


58*^ 


55% 


11% 


34% 


62% 


Yrs* or Younger 


59 


12 


20 


91 


67 


14 


42 


123 


Child Five Yrs* 


A7% 




A7% 


42% 


47% 


10% 


43% 


38% 


or Younger 


31 


A 


31 


66 


35 


7 


32 


74 


Missing 


1 


1 


0 




0 


0 


0 




Chi Square Level 


AAA 








b 









of Significance 
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TABLE 13 



FAMILIES WITH A CHILD FIVE YEARS OLD 
OR YOUNGER 







urn I 




WIN II 






MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Wo Child 5 


57% 


43X 


55% 


61% 


39% 


71% 


Years Or Younger 


48 


36 


84 


63 


40 


103 


Child 5 Years 


56% 


44% 


453; 


48% 


52% 


29% 


Or Younger 


38 


30 


68 


20 


22 


42 


Missing 


1 


1 




0 


0 




Chi Square Level 








a 







of Significance 





Empl. 


Unempl. 


Hot Etnpl, 


Total 


Empl . 


Uiietnpl, 


Wot Empl. 


Total 


No Child 5 


6n 


18% 


14% 


55% 


58% 


31% 


11% 


62% 


Years Or Younger 


57 


15 


12 


84 


52 


28 


10 


90 


Child 5 Years 


68X 


15% 


18% 


45% 


53% 


33% 


15% 


38% 


Or Younger 


46 


10 


12 


68 


29 


18 


8 


55 


Hissing 


0 


1 


1 




0 


0 


0 





Chi Square Level 
of Significance 
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TABLE 14 FAMILIES WITH A CHILD THREE YEARS OLD OR YOUNnER 

WIN II 



FEMALES 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Not 


Employed 


Total 


Years or Younger 


J J f~ 
92 






58 


8A^ 
166 


\jl 1 X 1 1 L 

Years or Young^i^ 


10 


16% 
5 




16 


167 
31 


Missing 


0 


0 




0 




Chi Square Level 
of Significance 












MALES 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Mot 


Fmployed 


Total 


No Child Three 
Years or Younger 


58?: 
32 


18 




5 


387 
55 


Child Three 
Vears or Younger 


54% 
49 


3r/ 




lA? 

13 


62^ 


Missing 


0 


0 




0 




Chi Square Level 













of Significance 
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TABLE 15 HE/^LTH PROBLEMS OF RESPONDENT 

Does the respondent have a health problem? 



WIN I 

FEMALES 
Yes 

No 

Missing 

Ghi Square Level 
of Significance 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



48% 52X 25% 

24 26 50 

54% 46% 75% 

80 67 147 

0 0 





Empl> 


tlnempl • 


Not Etnpl, 


Total 


EmpI* 


Unempl' 


Not Empl, 


Tot, 


Yes 




9% 


48% 


29% 


36% 


9% 


55% 


22% 


20 


4 


22 


46 


16 


4 


24 


44 


Ho 


63% 


11% 


26%. 


71% 


56% 


11% 


33% 


78% 




71 


12 ' 


29 


112 


86 


17 


50 


153 


Missing 


0 


1 


0 




0 


0 


0 




Ghi Square Level 



















of Signif lt:ance 
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TABLE 16 



HEALTH PROBLEMS OF RESPONDENT 

Does respondent have ^ health problem? 



WIN I WIN II 

MALES Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Yes 










51% 


49% 


28% 












21 


20 


41 


No 










60% 


40% 


72% 












62 


42 


104 


Missing 










0 


0 




Ghi Square Level 
















of Significance 


















Empl. 


Unempl, 


Not Empl, 


To Lai 


Eroj>l. 


Unempl. Not Empl, 


Total 


Yes 


50% 


15% 


3A% 


30% 


A6% 


32% 22% 


28% 




23 


7 


16 


A6 


19 


13 9 


Al 


No 




1S% 


8% 


70% 


60% 


32% 9% 


72% 




80 


19 


9 


108 


62 


33 9 


104 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 




Chi Square Level 
















of Significance 
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TABLE 17 FAMILY HEALTH PROBLEMS 



Is there anyone in respondent's household who is sick 
and disabled and requires constant care? 



WIN I WIN 11 



FEMALES 


Empl. 


En empl , 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Tots 


Yes 


11% 


11% 


78% 


6% 


44% 


56% 


5% 




1 


1 


7 


9 


4 


5 


9 


No 


60% 


IIX 


30% 


94% 


53% 


47?: 


95% 




89 


16 


44 


149 


94 


82 


176 


Hissing 


1 


0 


0 




6 


6 




Chi Square 


AA 















Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE IR- FAMILY HEALTH PROBLEMS 



Is there anyone in respondent's household who is sick 
and disabled and reauires constant care? 



WIN I 

Not Empl* 



MALES 


Empl • 


Unem^l • 


Not Empl* 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Tota: 


Yes 


12% 




65% 


11% 


36% 


64% 


10% 




2 




11 


17 


5 


9 


14 


No 


74% 


16% 


10% 


89% 


60% 


40% 


90% 




100 


22 


lA 


136 


74 


49 


123 


Missing 


1 


0 


0 




4 


4 




Chi Square 










c 







Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 19 



POLICE RECORD 

Were you ever convicted for anything? 







WIT) I 






wIH II 




FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


No 


52% 


48X 


96% 


52% 


48% 


95% 




78 


71 


149 


98 


89 


187 


Prefer Not 


0% 


100% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


OX 


To Answer 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Yes 


33% 


67% 


4X 


60% 


40 X 


5% 




2 


4 


6 


6 


4 


10 


Hissing 


1 


2 




0 


0 




Chi Square Level 















o£ Significance 



^^ALES 



Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 



No 



Prefer Not 
To Answer 

Yes 



60% 
61 

0% 
0 

48% 
24 



40% 
40 

100% 
1 

52% 
26 



66% 
101 

IX 
1 

33X 
50 



56% 
64 

lOOX 

4 

58X 
15 



44% 
50 

0% 
0 

42X 
11 



79X 
114 

■ 3% 
4 

1S% 
26 



Missing 2 

Chi Square Level b 
of 'Significance 
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TABLE 20 POLICE RECORD 



Were you ever convicted for anything? 

WIN I WIN II 



FEMALES 


Einpl* 


Undmpl * 


Not Empl. 


Total 




tJnempl . 


Not Empl. 


Total 


No 


58% 
87 


10% 
15 


32% 
47 


96% 
149 


51% 
96 


10% 
19 


39% 
72 


95% 
187 


Prefer Not 
To Answer 


0% 
0 


100% 
1 


0% 
0 


1% 
1 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


OX 
0 


Yes 


2 


0% 
0 


67% 
4 


4% 
6 


60% 
6 


20% 
2 


20% 
2 


5% 
10 


Missing 


2 


1 


0 




0 


0 


0 




Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 
















MAI£S 




Unempl • 


Not Empl* 


Total 




Unempl . 


Mot Empl. 


Total 


No 


66% 
67 


18% 
18 


16% 
16 


66% 
101 


57% 
65 


' 31% 
35 


12% 
14 


79% 
114 


Prefer Not 
To Answer 


0% 
0 


100% 
1 


0% 
0 


1% 
1 


100% 
4 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


3% 
4 


Yes 


68% 
34 


1A% 
7 


18% 
9 


33% 
50 


46% 
12 


39% 
10 


15% 
4 


18% 

26 


Missing 


2 


0 


0 




0 


1 


0 





Chi Square c 
Level of 
Significance 
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SECTION 2 



COMPONENTS OF THE V/»N PROGRAM 

Tables 21 through 33 pertain to the discussion of the 
WIN Program components presented on pages 38 to AA in the text* 
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I 
I 



TABLE 21 JOB GOAL 



WIN I 

FEMALES Successful Unsuccessful Total 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Had A 
Job Goal 

Did Not 
Have a 
Job Goal 

Missing 



55% 
71 

31% 

8 



A5% 
58 

69% 
18 



S3% 
129 

17% 
26 



52% 
89 

60% 
6 



48% 
83 

40% 
4 



95% 
172 

5Z 
10 



Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



MALES 



Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Kad A 62% 

Job Goal 62 

Did Not 42% 

Have a 17 
Job Goal 

Missing 6 

Chi Square * 
Level of 
Significance 



38% 
38 

58% 
23 



71% 
100 

29% 
40 



57% 
78 

67% 
2 



43% 
60 

33% 
1 



98% 
138 

2% 

3 



21t> 
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TABLE 22 


CLIENT'S 


FEELING ABOtrT 


JOB GOAL 












WIN I 






WIN II 




FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Really 




42% 


73% 


56?!: 


44% 


Bl% 


Wanted It 


53 


39 


92 


75 


60 


i35r 


Wasn* t 


46% 


54% 


22% 


417 


59% 


16% 


Sure 


13 


1 c 

13 




11 


t m 


^ / 


Really 


67% 


33"^ 


5% 


20% 




3% 


Disliked It 




2 


o 


1 


/. 


c 

J 


Missing 


1 


2 




2 


3 




Chi Squa(re 


- 






a 






Level of 














Slgnlr icance 














KALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Really 


65?^ 


35% 


84% 


57% 


43% 


83% 


Wanted It 


51 


IS 


79 


64 




112 


Wasn* t 


42% 


58% 


13% 


50% 


50% 


16% 


Sure 


5 


7 


12 


11 


11 


22 


Really 


67?: 


33% 


3% 


0% 


100% 


1% 


Disliked It 


2 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


Missing 


4 


2 




3 


0 




Chi Square 















Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 23 



WIN ORIENTATION 



WIN I 

FEMALES Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Participated 50% 50% 82% 

an<3 Completed 65 64 129 
Orientation 

Participated, Bat 0% 100% 1% 

Did Not Complete 0 2 2 
Orientation 

Did -Not Particl- 59% Al% 17% 

pate In Orientation 16 11 27 

Missing 0 1 

Chi Square Level c 
of Significance 



MALES Successful Unsuccessful Totaj^ 



Participated 65% 35% 61% 

and Completed 60 32 92 
Orientation 

Participated, But 47% 53% 13% 

Did Not Complete 9 10 19 
Orientation 

Did Not Particl- 42% 59% 27% 

pate in Orientation 17 24 41 



Missing 1 1 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 
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TABLE 24 HELPFULNESS OF WIN ORIENTATION 

WIN Orientation was helpful to respondent. 





WIN I 






FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Agree 


50% 


50% 


80% 




53 


52 


105 


No Opinion 


100% 


0% 


1% 




1 


0 


1 


Disagree 


44% 


56% 


19% 




J. J. 


14 




Missing 


0 


0 




Ghi Square Level 








of Significance 








MALES 


Successful 


* 

Unsuccessful 


Total 


Agree 


65% 


35% 


65% 


47 


25 


72 


No Opinion 


67?: 


33% 


5% 




4 


2 


6 


Disagree 


55% 


45% 


30% 




18 


15 


33 


Missing 


0 


0 




Ghi Stjuare Level 








of Significance 
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TABLE 25 WIN COUNSELOR 



WIN II 



FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Met with WIN 


53% 


47% 


91% 


Counselor 


9A 


84 


178 


Did Kot Meet With 


56% 


44% 


9% 


WIN Counselor 


10 


8 


18 


Missing 


0 


1 




Chi Square Level 








of Significance 








MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Met with WIN 


55% 


45% 


92% 


Counselor 


73 


60 


133 


Did Not Meet With 


83% 


17% 


8% 


WIN Counselor 


10 


8 


12 


Missing 


0 


0 




Chi Square Level 


a 







of Significance 
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TABLE 26 HELPFULNESS OF mn COUNSELOR 

The WIN Counselor was helpful to respondent* 



WIN II 





Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Agree 






78% 






65 




No Opinion 


80% 


20% 


3% 






X 




Disagree 




53% 


in 




16 


18 


34 


nissing 


1 ?^ 






Chi Square Level 








of Significance 








MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Agree 


sn 




82% 




63 


43 


106 


No Opinion 


505; 


50?: 


2% 




1 


1 


2 


Disagree 


36% 


64?: 


17!S 




8 


14 


22 


Missing 


1% 


2% 




Chi Square Level 


a 







of Significance 
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TABLE 27 VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



WIN I WIN II 

FEbtALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Participated 56% hh% 56% 

62 48 110 

Completed SO;S 20% 3A% 

43 II 54 

Not Completed 435: 57% 22% 

15 20 35 

Did Not 33% 67% A4% 48% 52% 44% 

Participate 23 46 69 42 45 87 

Missing OSS 1% 0% 0% 

Chi Square ] 
Level of 
Significance 



KALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Participated 66% 34^ 40% 

38 20 58 

Completed 58% 42% 16% 

14 10 24 

Not Completed 54% 46% 97 

1 6 13 

Did Not 56% 44% 76% 52^? 48% 60% 

Participate 65 51 116 45 42 87 

Missing 1% 0% 0% n% 

Chi Square - a 

Level of 

Significance 
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TABLE 28 VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



WIN I 

FEMALES ETnpl > Unempl > Hot: Empl . 



Participated 



Completed 


82% 


6% 


13% 




44 


3 


7 


Did Not 


49% 


20% 


31X 


Complete 


17 


7 


11 


Did Not 


42% 


lor. 


48% 


Participate 


29 


7 


33 


Missing 


1 


0 


0 



Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



MAL£S Empl . Urtempl , Not Empl . 



Participated 



Completed 


62% 


23% 


15% 




8 


3 


2 


Did Not 


75% 


8% 


17% 


Complete 


18 


2 


A 


Did Not 


66% 


18% 


16% 


Participate 


76 


21 


19 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 



Chi Square 
Level of 
Sig nif icance 



WIN II 

Total Empl > Unempl ^ Not Empl ^ Total 





62% 


9% 


29% 


56!!: 




68 


10 


32 


110 


34% 










54 










22% 










35 










44% 


39% 


13% 


48% 


AA% 


69 


3A 


11 


A2 


87 




0 


0 


0 






ititit 









Total ^ Empl. U iiempl . Not Empl . Total 





67% 


21% 


12% 


A0% 




39 


12 


7 


58 


9% 










13 










16% 










2A 










76% 


A8% 


39% 


13% 


60% 


116 


42 


3A 


11 


87 




0 


0 


0 






** 
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TABLE 29 BASIC EDUCATION 



WIN I vriw II 



FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


f^uccessf ul 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Participated 








37 


44 


81 


Completed 


567 
27 


21 


48 








Did Not 
Complete 


21% 
6 


22 


isr. 
in 








Did Wot 
Participate 


58% 


35 


52% 
83 


57% 
65 


49 


59% 
114 


Missing 


0 


0 




2 


0 




Cbi Square 
Level oE 
Significance 


AAA 






b 






MAL^S 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Participated 








53% 
26 


23 


34% 
49 


Completed 


52% 
12 


11 


153; 
23 








Did Not 
Complete 


51% 
19 


W 
IS 


37 








Did Not 
Participate 


60?: 
56 


in% 

38 


61% 
94 


5C)% 
57 


41!; 
3Q 


96 


Missing 


n 


0 




0 


n 





Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 30 BASIC EDUCATION 



WIN I WIN II 



FEMALES Entpl. 


Unempl. 


Not Empl, 


Total 


Empl, 


Unempl* 


Not EmPl* 


Participated 
Completed 

Did Not 
Complete 


56% 
21 
29% 
8 


17% 

8 
11% 

3 


27% 
13 
61% 
17 


30% 
A8 
18% 
28 


47% 
38 


6% 
5 


A7% 
38 


Did Not 
Participate 


68% 
56 


7% 
6 


25% 
21 


52% 
83 


55% 
62 


1A% 
16 


32% 
36 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




2 


0 


0 


Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 










it-k 







Total 

A2% 
81 



59% 
llA 



M ALES Empl ^ tfnempl ^ Not Empl . Total Empl > Unempl * Not Empl * Total 

Participated 



Completed 52% 22% 26% 15% 

12 5 6 23 



Did Not 



54% 30% 16% 2A'^ 



Complete 20 11 6 37 

Did Not 



Missing 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



A5% 39% 16% 3A% 

22 19 8 A9 



76% 


11% 


1A% 


61% 


62% 


28% 


10% 


71 


10 


13 


9A 


59 


27 


10 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


** 








b 







66% 
96 
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TABLE 31 JOB SEARCH AND PLACEMKNT 



FEMALES 
Participated 

Completed 

Did Not 
Complete 

Did Not 
Participate 

Missing 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



WIN I 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



72% 
23 

33^ 
2 

55 
1 



64 



207 
32 

6 

76% 
11? 



WIN IX 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



hit 
41 

0 



36^ 
35 



58 
0 



5or 



50^ 



MALES 



Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Participated 

Completed 

Did Not 
Complete 

Did Not 
Participate 

Missing 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



71% 
42 

50% 
2 

47% 
43 

0 



17 

50% 
2 

53% 



38^ 
59 

3% 
4 

59% 
91 



53% 
57 



70% 
26 

0 



47% 
51 



30'/ 
11 



75% 
108 



25% 

n 
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TABLE 32 



JOB SEARCH AND PLACEMENT 

Did anyone from WIN try to find a paying job for you* 







WIN I 






WIN II 




FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Tot a: 


Yes, 


22% 


67% 


4Z 


70% 


30% 


5% 


Part-time 


2 


4 


6 


7 


3 


10 


Yes, 


72% 


28% 


20% 


64% 


26% 


38% 


Full-time 


22 


9 


32 


47 


27 


74 


Ho 


46% 


54% 


76% 


43% 


57% 


57% 




55 


64 


119 


48 


63 


111 


Missing 


1 


1 




2 


0 




Chi Square 








AAA 







Level of 
Significance 



MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccess ful 


Total 


Yes , 


50% 


50% 


2% 


0% 


100% 


1% 


Part-time 


2 


2 


4 


0 


1 


1 


Yes, 


71% 


29% 


38% 


56% 


44% 


74% 


Full-time 


42 


17 


59 


60 


47 


107 


No 


47% 


53% 


59% 


62% 


382 


25% 




A3 


48 


91 


23 


14 


37 


Missing 


0 


0 




0 


0 




Chi Square 















Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 33 JOB SEEKING SKILLS 



FEMALES 



Participated 



Did Not 
Participate 

Missing 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



597n 

41 

49% 
62 

1% 



41% 
29 

51% 
64 

0% 



36% 
70 

64% 
126 



MALES 



Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Participated 



Did Not 
Participate 

Missing 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



35 

40% 
32 

0% 



46% 

30 

60% 
48 

0% 



45% 
65 

55% 
80 
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SECTION 3 



FINANCIAL INCENT1VFS 

Tables 3A through 58 correspond to the discussion of WIN 
and non-WIN financial incentives presented in the text on pages 
A5 to 51, 
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TABLE 3 A 



WIN REGISTRATION REQUIREMENT 

Are you . legally required to be in the WIN Program? 



FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 


31% 


69% 


IS% 


A8% 


52% 


Al% 




9 


20 


29 


39 


A2 


81 


No 


56% 


A5% 


81% 




AA% 


55% 




71 


57 


128 


61 


A7 


lOS 


Don*t Know 


50% 


50% 


IX 


50% 


50% 


A% 




1 


1 


2 






8 


Missing 














Chi Square 


** 












Level of 














Significance 














MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 


51% 


A3X 


5A% 


51% 


A9% 


65% 




47 


36 


83 


AS 


A6 


94 


No 


56% 


A4% 




67% 


33% 


33% 




39 


31 


70 


32 


16 


A8 


Don * t know 


100% 


0% 


1% 


100% 


0% 


2% 




1 


0 


1 


3 


0 


3 


Missing 


0 


0 




0 


0 




Chi Square 


0 






* 







Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 35 WIN REGISTRATION 

Did you volunteer to participate in the WIN Program?* 



FRKALES 





WIK II 






FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 


54% 
59 


46% 
50 


94% 
109 


No 


86!i 
6 


14% 
1 


6% 
7 


Don ' t know 


02 
0 


0% 
0 


OZ 
0 


Missing 


0% 


0% 




Chi Square Level 
of Significance 








MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 


67% 
30 


33% 
15 




No 


50% 
3 


50% 

3 


12% 
6 


Don't know 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


Missing 


0% 


0% 





Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



*AskBd only of those respondents who didn't indicate WIN Program 
was mandatory. 
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TABLE 36 WIN RBGIStRATTON 



muld respondent have volunteered to be in the NIN Frog[ram 
if they hadn't been legally required to participate?^ 



WIN I WIN II 



FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 




657; 


79?' 




56% 


75Jr 






15 


23 


27 


3A 


61 


No 


17?: 




21% 


61?: 




22?: 




1 


5 


6 


11 


7 


18 


Don^c Know 




0% 


07 




50% 


3?; 




0 


0 


n 


1 


1 


2 


Missing 


0 


0 




n 


0 




Ghi Squai:e 















Level of 
Significance 



MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 


61% 


39% 


61'^ 


53% 


47% 






31 


20 


51 


41 


36 


77 


No 


50% 


50% 


39Sr 


41?^ 


59% 


1S7 




16 


16 


32 


7 


10 


17 


Don't Know 




07 


0% 




0% 


07 




0 


0 


0 


n 


n 


0 


Mlfising 


n 


n 




0 


0 




Ghi Square 








c 







Level of 
Significance 



*Asked only of those respondents who indicated WIM Program mandatortf. 
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TABLE 37 WIN PROGRAM SANCTIONS 



What did respondent think would happen to th&i if they 
either dropped out of WIN or didn't cooperate with the 
program? 



WIN I 





Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Not hin^ 








4 


3 








Check 


0 


4 








Check 


3 


5 








Check 


0 


0 


U ^ a ± Ik ?U Jill %. u 






Cooperating 


I 


1 


Other 








I 


5 










0 


1 


L Q 9 ^ Lig 




1 
J. 


MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Nothing 


64% 


36% 




7 


4 


Cut-off AFDC 


53% 


47% 


Check 


26 


23 


Reduce AFDC 


57% 


43% 


Check 


4 


3 


Withhold AFDC 


50% 


50% 


Check 


1 


1 


Be Talked Into 


50% 


50% 


Cooperating 


1 


1 


Other 


73% 


27% 




8 


3 


Don't Know 


0% 


0% 




0 


0 


Missing 


0 


1 



WIN II 



Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 




53% 




34 a 


7 ' 


35 


31 


66 


i4^ 


40A 




30% 


4 


26 


31 


57 






33% 


3% 


g 


4 


2 


6 






o7% 


3X 


0 


2 


4 


6 


/% 






ZA 


2 


2 


2 


4 








13a 


6 


14 


11 


25 


4^ 




34% 


15% 


I 


19 


10 


29 




*> 


Z 




Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


13% 


69% 


31% 


18% 


11 


18 


8 


26 


60% 


51% 


49% 


53% 


49 


39 


38 


77 


9% 


40% 


60% 




7 


2 


3 


5 


2% 


0% 


100% 


1% 


2 


0 


1 


1 


2% 


0% 


100% 


6% 


2 


0 


9 


9 


13% 


100% 


0% 


12% 


11 


18 


0 


18 


0% 


67% 


33% 


6% 


0 


6 


3 


9 




0 


0 
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TABLE 38 , FINAt5CIAL INCENTIVE OF THE WIN PROGRAM 



Did respondent participate in any WJiV activity for which they 
received payment?* 



WIN II 



FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 












86 


80 


166 


No 


61% 


39% 


14% 




17 


11 


23 


Missing 


1% 


2% 




Chi Square Level 








of Significance 








MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 


58% 


42% 


80% 




67 


49 


116 


No 


55% 


45% 


20% 




16 


13 


29 


Missing 


OX 


0% 





Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



*$30 per month for participation in training classes and up to 
^40 per uionth fo^ expenses* 
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TABLE 39 FlfJANClAL INCENTIVE OF THE WIK PROGRAM 

How did respondent feel about the amount of money received 
for participating in certain WIN activities? 



mn II 



FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Too Much 


100% 
2 


OX 
0 


1% 
2 


About Right 


66 


31% 
69 


70% 
135 


Not Enough 


60% 
3A 


A0% 
23 


29% 
57 


Missing 


2% 


1% 




MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Too Much 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


About Right 


56'/ 
51 


AA% 
AO 


6A% 
91 


Not Enough 


59% 
30 


Ai^; 

21 


36% 
51 


Hissing 


2% 


1% 
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40 FINANCIAL INCENTIVES OF THE WIN PROGRAM 



HOW did respondent feel about the amount of money received 
for participating in certain WIN activities.*' 



WIN II 



FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Too Much 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


About Right 


55 


53% 
59 


68% 
112 


Not Enough 


62% 
32 


38% 
20 


32% 
52 


Missing 


1% 


1% 




MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Too Much 


0% 
0 


0 


0% 
0 


About Right 


60% 
42 


40% 
28 


61% 
70 


Not Enough 


56% 
25 


44% 
20 


39% 
45 


Missing 


0% 


1% 





*'Only those respondents who had participated in a WIN paying 
activity* 
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TABLE ^1 FINANCIAL INCENTIVES OF THE WIN PROGRAM 



Would respondent he willing to participate in WIN paying 
activities if they didn't receive payment? 



WIN II 

FEMALES Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Yes 56% 617 

66 51 117 

Ko 52% 

36 39 75 

Missing 2% 3% 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 


61% 


39% 


69?: 




61 


39 


100 


No 




52% 


31'/ 




21 


23 




Missing 


1% 


0% 




Chi Square Level 


b 







of Significance 
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TABLE 42 FINANCIAL INCENTIVES OF THE WIN PROGRAM 

Would respondent be willing to participate in WIN paying 
activities If they didn*t receive payment?* 



FEMALES 



Yes 



No 



Missing 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



55% 
54 

32 
0% 



45% 
44 

52% 
35 

1% 



59% 
98 

41% 
67 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



MALES 



Successful Unsuccessful Total 



64% 
49 



26% 
28 



67% 
77 



No 



Missing 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



4j% 
17 

1% 



55% 
21 

0% 



33% 
38 



*Only those respondents who had participatied in a WIN paying 
activitg, 
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^3 WIN PROGRAM SACTXOHS 



Are there any penalties for bein^ absent from the 
WIN Program without an excuse? 



WIN XI 



117 r*!..* XT T^ri 

FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 


52% 




52% 




53 




102 


No 


53% 


47% 


40% 




hi 


37 


79 


Don*t Know 


56% 


44% 






9 


7 


16 


Missing 


0% 


0% 




Chi Square Level 








of Significance 








MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 


51% 


49% 


48% 




36 


34 


70 


^fo 


64% 




46% 




43 


24 


67 


Don't Know 


5^7. 


50% 


6% 




h 


4 


8 


Missing 


0% 


0% 




Chi Square Level 









of Significance 
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TABLE 44 WIN PROGRAM SANCTIONS 



Wbst are the penalties for being absent from the 
program withoat an excuse?* 



FEMALES 

Reduce WIN 
Expense Check 

Other 

Don't Know 
Missing 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



49% 
33 

40% 
8 

60% 
3 

9% 



51% 
35 

60% 
12 

40% 
2 

0% 



73% 
68 

22% 
20 

57 
5 



MALES 

Reduce WIN 
Expense Check 

Other 

Don't Know 
Missing 



Successful Unsuccessful Total 



52% 
23 

50% 
10 

50% 
3 

0% 



48% 
21 

50% 
10 

50% 
3 

0% 



63% 
44 

29% 
20 

9% 
6 



ERIC 



*Askad only of those respondents who indicated there were 
penalties for being absent fromthe WIN Program* 
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TABLE 45 GEKERAL KHOWLE&GE OF BEING ABLE TO WORK AND 

RECEIVE WELFARE 

Can a wonian work and receive welfare at the same timet 

WIN I WIN II 

FEMALES Successful Utiauccesaful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Yes 52% 48% 97% 55% 45% 92% 

78 72 150 96 80 176 

No 0% 100% 3% 33% 67% 8% 

0 4 4 5 10 15 

Missing 5 0 3 3 

Chi Square Level a b 
of Significance 





Empl. 


Unempl . 


Not Empl, 


Total 


Empl, 


Unempl . 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Yes 


58% 


10% 


32% 


97% 


55% 


9% 


36% 


92% 




87 


15 


48 


150 


96 


16 


64 


176 


Ko 


25% 


25% 


50% 


3% 


27% 


27% 


46% 


8% 




1 


1 


2 


4 


4 


4 


7 


15 


Missing 


3 


1 


1 




2 


1 


3 





Chi Square Level - 
of Significance 
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TABLE A6 



FEMALES 



Successful 



Yes, More A9% 

Money to Jpend 52 

No^ Same Amount 63% 

to Spend 21 

Missing 8 



SPECIFIC KNoWLEnGE OF BEING ABLE TO WORK AND 
RECEIVE WELFARE 

Would 3 friend on AFDC who made $100 in a month have jnore 
money to spend after the reduction in her welfare check*t 



WIN I 
Unsuccessful 

51% 
5A 

3A% 
12 

12 



Total 

76% 
106 

2A% 
33 



WIN II 
Successful 

57% 
73 

55% 
22 



Unsucces sf ul Total 



A 3% 
55 

A5% 
18 

20 



76% 
128 

2A% 
AO 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



Empl * Unempl > Not Empl > Total Empl . Unempl . Not Empl > Total 

Yes, More 60% 10% 29% 76% 5A% 9% 37% 76% 

Money to 6A 11 31 106 69 12 A7 128 

Spend 

No Same 55% 9% 36% 2A2 58% 10% 32% 2A% 

Amount to 18 3 12 33 23 A 13 AO 

Spend 

Missing 9 3 8 10 5 lA 

Chi Square Level - - - . 

of Significance 
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TABLE 48 



SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF EXPENSES ALLOWED BY THE 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT WHILE WORKING 



Child Care 



While she works, will the welfare department consider 
for allowable expenses: 



Successful 



WIN I 
Unsuccessful Total 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Yes 
No 

Missing 
Transportation 
Yes 

Ko 

Missing 



50% 
68 

67% 
2 

11 



52% 
56 

50% 
13 

13 



Income and Social 
Security Taxes 



Yes 
No 

Missing 
Union Dues 



55% 
47 

56% 
20 

14 



50% 
67 

33% 
1 

10 



48% 
52 

50% 
13 

12 



45% 
39 

44% 
16 

23 



98% 
135 

2% 
3 



81% 
108 

19% 

26 



71% 
86 

30% 
36 



53% 
86 

83% 
5 

13 



59% 
75 

35% 
13 

16 



57% 
52 

53% 
26 

26 



47% 
77 

17% 
1 

15 



41% 
53 

65% 
24 

16 



43% 
40 

47% 

23 

30 



96% 
163 

4% 
6 



78% 
128 

22% 
37 



65% 
92 

35% 
49 



Yes 



Ho 



Missing 
Work Expenses 
Yes 

No 

Missing 



55% 
42 

55% 
21 

18 



54% 
35 

57% 
26 

20 



45% 
35 

45% 
17 

26 



46% 
30 

44% 
20 

28 



67% 
77 

33% 
38 



59% 
65 

41% 
46 



62% 
44 

48% 
30 

30 



74% 
39 

49% 
33 

31 
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38% 

27 

52% 
33 

33 



26% 
14 

51% 
34 

45 



53% 
71 

47% 

63 



45% 
53 

55% 
67 



TABLE 47 GENERAL KNOWLEDGE AND RECOGNITION OF THE 

INCOME DISREGARD* 



WIN I WIN II 

FEMALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Said They Knew 


53% 




47% 


80% 


52% 




48% 


85% 


About The Plan 


66 




59 


125 


87 




79 


166 


Said They Did 






56% 


20X 


53;!; 




47X 


15% 


Not Know About 


14 




18 


32 


16 




14 


30 


The Plan 


















Missing 


1 








L 




0 




Chi Square Level 


















of Significance 


















EmpI, 


Unemplt 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Empl . 


Unempl, 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Said They Knew 




11% 




80% 


54 X 


9% 


37% 


85% 


About the Plan 


74 


14 


37 


125 


89 


15 


62 


166 


Said They Did 




9% 


41% 


20% 


432 


20% 


37% 


15% 


Not: Know About: 


16 


3 


13 


32 


13 


6 


11 


30 


the Plan 


















Missing 


1 


0 


1 




0 


0 


1 





Chi Square Level - b 
of Significance 



*Respondent was read a simple statement of the income disregard and asked if 
they knew about the regulation* 
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TABLE A9 GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE INCOME DISREGARD PLAN 

How did cliant hear about the plan? 



WIN I WIN II 

FEMALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Social Worker 


60% 
21 


40X 
14 


29X 
35 


56% 
31 


44% 
24 


33% 
55 


WIN Program 


53% 
38 


47% 
34 


59% 
72 


51% 
43 


49% 
42 


51% 
85 


Other 


40% 
6 


60% 
9 


12% 
15 


if 


w 


16% 
26 


^[lsslng 


1 


2 




0 


0 







Empl> 


Unempl' 


Not Emji^l* 


Total 


Empl . 


Unempl • 


No t Empl , 


Tot a 


Social Worker 


66% 


6% 


29% 


29% 


66% 


13% 


28% 


33% 




23 


2 


10 


35 


36 


7 


12 


55 


WIN Program 


60% 


10% 


31% 


59% 


46% 


9% 


45% 


51% 


43 


7 


22 


72 


39 


8 


38 


85 


Other 


47% 


33% 


20% 


12% 


M% 


0% 


A6% 


16% 




7 . 


5 


3 


15 


1^ 


0 


12 


26 


Missing 


1 


0 


2 




0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 50 THE EFFECT OF THE INCOME DISREGARD OW WORK EFFORT 

Has the Incowe Disregard caused you to work more hours 
or seek more training or jobs? 



FEMALES 



WIN I 

Successful Unsuccessful To t al 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Yes 



59% 
31 



42% 
22 



43% 
53 



43% 
29 



57% 
38 



40% 
67 



No 



49% 
34 



51% 

36 



57% 
70 



59% 
58 



41% 
41 



60% 
99 



Missing 

Chi S<juare Level 
of Significance 



Yes 



JJo 



Missing 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



Empl . 


Unempl . 


MoC Empl. 


Tptpl 




Unempl • 


Mot Empl. 


Tote 


76% 


9% 


15% 


43% 


45% 


5% 


50% 


40% 


40 


5 


8 


53 


30 


3 


33 


56 


47% 


13% 


40% 


57% 


59% 


12% 


29% 


60% 


33 


9 


28 


70 


59 


12 


29 


100 


1 


0 


1 




0 


0 


0 












A* 
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TABLE 51 THE EFFECT OF THE INCOME DISREGAED ON WORK EFFORT 

Do you think the Income Disregard will cause more 
AFDC clients to work? 







WIN I 




WIN II 






FEMAI£S 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Yes 


56% 


A4% 


73% 


56% 


44% 


70% 




60 


43 


108 


73 


58 


131 


No 


38% 


63% 


27% 


A3% 


57% 


30% 




15 


25 


40 


2A 


32 


56 


Mis s ing 


6 


5 




7 


3 




Chi Square 


it 






a 







Level of 
Slgnif icane 





Empl. 


Unenpl • 


Not Emplt 


Tot.^1, 


Empl • 


Unempl* 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Yes 


63% 


9% 


28% 


73% 


57% 


8% 


35% 


70% 




68 


10 


30 


108 


75 


10 


A6 


131 


No 


43% 


18% 


A0% 


27% 


41% 


16% 


43% 


30% 




17 


7 


16 


AO 


23 


9 


24 


56 


His s ing 


6 


0 


5 




4 


2 


4 




Chi Square 


it 








it 









Level of 
Sign If icance 
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TABLE 52 



THE EFFECT OF THE IHCOME DISREGARD OH WORK EFFORT 

Has the Income Disregard made work more appealing to you? 



WIN I 

FEM ALES Successful Unsuccessful 



Yes 52% A8% 

49 A5 

Wo 46Z 54% 

26 31 

Missing 5 3 



Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



WIN II 

Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 

62% 52% 64% 

94 65 60 125 

38% 54% 46% 36% 

57 37 32 69 

2 1 



Etnpl * Unempl . Hot Empl * 



Yes 64% 7% 29% 

50 7 27 

NO 46% 18% 37% 

26 10 21 

Missing 5 0 3 



Chi Square 

Level of 

S Ignl f icance 



Total Ejnp_l. Unempl > Not Empl * Total 



62% 


51 X 


10% 


39% 


64 X 


94 


64 


12 


49 


125 


38% 




12% 


34^; 


362 


57 


37 


8 


24 


69 




1 


1 


1 
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TABLE 53 GEJIERAL KNOWLEDGE OF BEING ABLE TO WORK AND RECEIVE WELFARE 

Can a man work a/id receive welfare at the same time? 



KALES 
Yes 



WIN I 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



57% 
52 



44% 
40 



70% 
92 



WIN II 

Success ful Unsuccessful Total 



58% 
54 



42% 
39 



70% 
93 



No 



53% 
21 



48% 
19 



30% 
40 



50% 
20 



50% 
20 



30% 
40 



Missing 



14 



8 



Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 





Emp,l. 


Unempl • 


Not Empl- 


Total 


Etnpl. 


Unejnpl* 


Not Empl* 


Total 


Yes 


67% 


12% 


21% 


70% 


54% 


32% 


14% 


70% 




62 


11 


19 


92 


50 


30 


13 


93 


Jo 


68% 


25% 


8% 


30% 


55% 


35% 


10% 


30% 




27 


10 


3 


40 


22 


14 


4 


40 


Missing 


14 


5 


3 




9 


2 


1 




Chi Square 



















Level of 
Sign] f icance 
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MALES 



TABLE 54 SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF BEIHG ABLE TO WORK AND RECEIVE WELFARE 

Hew many hours per month do you think a man with a family 
^ exactly like yours could work before he would no longer 
receive an AFDC check? 



WIN I 

Successful Unsaccessfal To tal 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful To^:^J. 



None 


67% 
2 




33% 
1 




6% 
3 


100% 

2 




0% 
0 


4% 
2 


Less Than 
100 Hours 


62% 
18 




38% 
11 




53^: 
29 


50% 
8 




50% 
8 


29% 
16 


100 Hours 


60% 
3 




40% 
2 




9% 
5 


64% 
7 




36% 
4 


20% 
11 


100 - 159 
Hours 


bit 
2 




33% 
1 




6% 
3 


88% 
7 




12% 
1 


14% 
8 


160 Hours Or 
Kore 

(full-time) 


33% 
5 




67% 
10 




27% 
15 


63% 
12 




37% 
7 


34% 
19 


Missing 


22 




15 






18 




19 








Unemp 1 


♦ Not Empl, 




Empl* 


Unemp 1 • 


Not Empl, 


Totq 


None 


100% 
3 


0% 
0 




0% 
0 


6% 
3 


50% 
1 


9% 
0 


50% 
1 


4% 
2 


Less Than 
100 Hours 


66% 
19 


3% 
1 




31% 
9 


53% 
29 


56% 
9 


31% 

5 


13% 
2 


29% 
16 


100 Bo Mrs 


40% 
2 


40% 
2 




20% 
1 


9% 
5 


82% 
9 


9% 
1 


9% 
1 


20% 
11 


100 - 159 
Hours 


67% 
2 


0% 
0 




33% 
I 


6% 
3 


88% 
7 


0% 
0 


12% 
1 


14% 
8 


160 Hours 
or More 


67% 
10 


20% 
3 




13% 

2 


27% 
15 


42% 
8 


47% 
9 


11% 

2 


34% 
19 


Hissing 


26 


5 




6 




16 


15 


6 
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TABLE 55 GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE HUNDRED-HOUR htAXIMUK 

WORK RULE* 



WIN I WIN II 

MALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Said They 65% 35% 32% 59% 41% 33% 

Knew of Rule 32 17 49 27 19 46 

Said They Did 52% 48% 68% 57% 43% 67% 

Not Know of 55 50 105 54 41 95 
Rule 

Nlssing 0 0 2 2 

Chi Square b 
Level of 
Significance 



Said They 
Knew of Rule 

Said They Did 
Not Know of 
Rule 

Missing 

Chi Squi^re 
Level of 
Significance 



Etnpl. 


Unempl, 


Not Empl, 


Total 


Empl. 


Unemp 1 • 


^ot Empl, 


Total 


65^ 


14% 


20% 


32% 


63% 


24% 


13% 


33% 


32 


7 


10 


49 


29 


11 


6 


46 


6S% 


18% 


14% 


68^: 


53% 


35% 


12% 


67% 


71 


19 


15 


105 


50 


34 


11 


95 


0 


0 


0 




2 


1 


1 





^Respondent was read a simple statement about the 100~hour maximum work rule 
and asked if they knew about the regulation. 
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TABLE 56 SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF BEING ABLE TO WORK AND RECEIVE WELFARE 

Xf a man who Is receiving afdC begins to wozk, but works less 
than 100 hours per months now would the first $30 he earned 
change the size of his AFDC check? 

WIN I WIN II 

MALES Successful Unsuccessful Tota_l Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Mo Change 


^7% 


53% 


56% 


67% 


33% 


^6% 




9 


10 


19 


22 


11 


33 


AFDC Cancelled 


50% 


50% 


6% 


0% 


0% 


0% 




1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Larger 


0 


0 


0 


75% 


25% 


6% 








3 


1 




Smaller 


60% 


31% 


38% 


5^% 


^6% 


^9% 




9 




13 


19 


16 


35 


Missing 


33 


25 




10 


11 





Empl . Unempl ' Not Empl 



^:o Change 68% 16% 16% 

13 3 3 

AFDC 100% 05! 0% 

Cancelled 2 0 0 

Larger 07> 0% 0% 

Smaller 77% 8% 15% 

10 1 2 

Missing 37 7 1^ 



Total Empl * Unempl . Not Empl , Total 



56% 


61% 


27% 


12% 


46% 


19 


20 


9 




33 


6% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


2 










0% 


75% 


25% 


0% 


6% 




3 


1 


0 


4 


38% 


66% 


26% 


9% 


49% 


13 


23 


9 


3 


35 




4 


11 


6 
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TABLE 57 SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF BEING ABLE TO WORK AND RECEIVE WELFARE 

If cL man who receiving AFDC begins to work full-time, 
tiow would this change the size of his AFDC check? 

WIN I WIN II 

MALES Successful Unsiic^cessful Total Successful Unsuc cessf ul Total 



No Change 


0% 


100% 


2% 


100% 


0% 


2% 




0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


2 


APDC 


55% 


46% 


67% 


57% 


43% 


49% 


Cancelled 


18 


15 


33 


24 


IS 


42 


Larger 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Smaller 


53% 


47% 


31% 


61% 


39% 


48% 




8 


7 


15 


25 


16 


41 


Missing 


26 


17 




3 


5 





Empl > Unempl > 



No Change 


100% 


0% 




1 


0 


AFDC 


73% 


18% 


Cancelled 


24 


6 


Larger 


0 


0 


Smaller 


80% 


7% 




12 


1 


Missing 


25 


4 



, Emplt 


Total 


Empl 


0% 


2% 


50% 


0 


1 


1 


9% 


67% 


57% 


3 


33 


24 


0 


0 


0 


13% 


31% 


59% 


2 


15 


24 


14 




1 



Unempl > Not Empl > Total 



0 


50% 


2% 


0 


1 


2 


31% 


12% 


49% 


13 


5 


42 


0 


0 


0 


34% 


7% 


48% 


14 


3 


41 


3 


4 
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TABLE 58 THE EFFECT OF THE HUNDRED-HOUR RULE ON WORK BEHAVIOR 

Has the 100~hour rule made any difference in the number 
of hours per month you have worked or plan to work? 

WIN 1 WIN 11 

MALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Yes 33% 67% A% 75% 25% 9% 

2 A 6 9 3 12 

No 57% A3% 96% 56% 44% 91% 

85 63 148 71 57 128 

Missing 0 0 3 2 

Chi Square - - 

Level of 

I>igni£icance 





Em^^l* 


Unerapl * 


Not Empl* 


Total 


Empl. 


Unempl * 


Not Empl* 


Tota 


Yes 




332 


0% 


4% 


58% 


2SZ 


17% 


9% 






2 


0 


6 


7 


3 


2 


12 








17% 


96% 


56% 


33% 


12% 


91% 




99 


24 


25 


148 


71 


42 


15 


128 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




3 


1 


1 





Chi Square 

Level of 

S ign i f Icanne 



25 i 
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SECTION h 



ATTITUOIHAL VARIABLFS 



Tables 59 through 116 pertain to the section on non- 
monetary and attitudinal variables presented on pages 52 to 67 
in the report. Immediately following these tables are the 
questions and methodology used to construct the attutude scales* 
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XABLE 59 JOB SATISFACTION 

Aggregate Job Satisfaction 



FEMALES 


Successful 


WIN I 
Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Wli! II 
Unsuccessful 


Total 


High 


61% 
A5 


33% 
22 


48% 
67 


56% 
43 


44% 
34 


42% 
77 ■ 


Medium 


40% 
21 


60% 
31 


37% 
52 


5 3% 
47 


47% 
41 


48% 
88 


Low 


33% 
7 


67% 
14 


15% 
21 


41% 
7 


59Z 
10 


9% 
17 


Missing 


8 


11 




7 


8 




Moim /{ A 1 Ot 

Significance 




1ft HQ 
JO t u ? 


• 06 


4? 1 S 


41.97 




Coefficient 















Cnl bquare J^cvol 
of Signif Icari^^t* 














t J eh 


Successful 

60% 
55 


Uusuccessfui 

40% 
36 


Total 

65% 
91 


Successful 

63% 
41 


Unsuccessful 

37% 
24 


Total 

49% 
65 


Medium 


57% 
25 


43% 
19 


31% 
A4 


30 


19 


of Ai 

49 


Low 


20% 
X 


80% 
4 


4% 
5 


45% 
9 


55% 
11 


15% 
20 


''Lfl=; "ng 


6 


8 




3 


8 




Nr>an A.cvl 
S Lgni ( i ( L - 


.3.67 


42,37 


.44 


42.12 


44.74 


.39 


ReliabLl : 
Coef f IciLint 


*B9 






.96 






Ght Square Level 
of Signf i ( ance 


c 




2 5 0 
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TABLE ^0 JOB SATISFACTION 

Aggregate Job Satisfaction 



FEMA.LES 


Empl , 


WIN I 
Unetn^l • 


Hoc Empl* 


Total 


Empl , 


WIN II 
Unempl. Not Empl. 


Total 


High 


81% 
54 


7% 
5 


12% 
8 


48% 
67 


53% 
41 


10% 
8 


36% 
28 


42% 
11 




48% 
25 


10% 
5 


42% 
22 


37% 
52 


51% 
45 


11% 
10 


38% 
33 


48/ 
88 


Low 


29% 
6 


29% 
6 


43% 
9 


15% 
21 


8 


12% 
2 


7 


17 


Missing 


6 


1 


12 




Q 

O 


1 


6 




Mean/L^ivel Of 
Signi.f it:aace 


42.40 


36,67 




,01 


43.06 


41 


,03 




Coet f ic iLMir 










.94 








Chi Squ.iro Level ^^^^^ 
of ^^ig^if irance 




















unempl. 


wot Empl • 


Total 


Empl . 


Un emp I • 


Not Empl, 


To t i\ \ 


High 


78% 
70 


13% 
12 


10% 

9 


65% 
91 


49% 
32 


38% 
25 


12% 
8 


49% 
65 




64% 
28 


23% 
10 


14% 
6 


31% 
44 


61% 
30 


24% 
12 


/' 


'Ml 
49 


Low 


20% 
1 


40% 
2 


40% 
2 


4% 
5 


65X 
13 


25% 
5 


10% 
2 


15% 
20 


Missi 


4 


2 


8 




6 


4 


1 




Mean/ Level Of 
Significance 


43-64 


41,96 




.35 


41.42 


45, 


55 


,17 


Reliability .89 
Coefficient 

Chi Square Level * 
■^f Significance 






25/ 

229 


.96 



























TABLE 61 WORK ETHIC 



All things considered/ do you think it is worthwhile 
for you to work? 







WIN I 






WIN II 


FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Yes 


59% 


Al% 


80% 


57% 


43% 




75 


52 


12 7 


93 


69 


No 


19% 


81% 


20% 


23% 


77% 






26 


32 


6 


20 


Missing 


0 


0 




5 


A 


Chi Square 


Level 











Tota^ 
162 



14% 
26 



o£ Significance 



MALES 
Yes 



Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 



58% 
82 

4 



42% 
60 

60S; 
6 



■93?: 

142 

7% 
10 



56% 
78 

5 OX 



42% 
57 

50% 
4 



94% 
135 

6% 
8 



Hissing 1 

Chi Square Level - 
of Significance 
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TABLE 62 WORK ETHIC 



All things considered^ do you think it is worthwhile 
for you to work? 



WIN I 



FEMALES 


Empl. 


linemPl . 


Not Empl. 


Yes 


69% 


10% 


21% 




87 


13 


27 


No 




13% 


75% 




4 


4 


24 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 





Empl. 


Unempl. 


Hot Empl. 


Yes 


70% 


18% 


12% 




99 


26 


17 


No 




0% 


70% 




3 


0 


7 


Missing 


1 


0 


1 



Chi Square Level *** 
Of Significance 



WIN II 

Total E2j£l* UnemPl . Not Empl . Total 



80% 


56% 


9% 


35% 


86% 


12 7 


91 


14 


57 


162 


20% 


31% 


19% 


50% 


14% 


32 


8 


5 


13 


26 




3 


2 


4 





Total Empl , Unempl , Not Empl . Total 



93% 


57% 


31% 


11% 


942 


142 


77 


43 


15 


135 


7% 


25% 


27% 


37% 


6% 


10 


2 


3 


3 


8 




2 


0 


0 
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TABLE 63 WORK ETHIC 



If you had enough money to meet your needs without workin 
working t would you; 







3 = worJc full-time at something you enjoyed 
2 = work part-time at something you enjoyed 
1 = not work at all? 








WIN I 






WIN II 




FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsucoessf ul 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


3 


42% 
19 


58% 
26 


28% 
45 


50% 
22 


50% 
22 


23X 
44 


2 


59% 
58 


41% 
40 


62% 
98 


56% 
75 


44% 
60 


70% 
135 


1 


25% 
4 


75% 
12 


10% 
16 


40% 
6 


9 


15 


Missing 


0 


0 




1 


2 




Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 












MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


3 


57% 
50 


43% 
38 


57% 
88 


57% 
44 


43% 
33 


54% 
77 


2 


34 


38% 
21 


36% 
55 


53% 
33 


473; 
29 


43% 
62 


1 


27% 
3 


73% 
8 


7% 
11 


100?; 

4 


OX 
0 


3% 
4 


Missing 


0 


0 




2 


0 




Chi Square 


a 






b 







Level of 
Significance 



ERIC 
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TABLE (joRK ETHIG 

If you had enough rnoney to meet your needs without working/ would yout 

3 = work fuii-time at sontething you enjoyed 
2 = work part*time at sosnething you enjoyed 
1 ^ not work at all 



WIN I WIN II 



FEMALES 




Unempl * 


Not Etnpl* 


Total 


Empl* 


Unem£l * 


Not Emplo 


Total 


3 


67% 
30 


7% 
3 


2 7% 
12 


28% 
45 


A8% 
21 


5% 
2 


A8% 
21 


23% 
44 


2 


5A% 
53 


1A% 
lA 


32% 
31 


62% 
98 


53% 
71 


13% 
17 


35% 
A7 


70% 


1 


50% 
8 


0% 

n 
U 


50% 

o 
o 


10% 
1 A 


53% 

0 


13% 


33% 

e: 


8% 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




2 


0 


1 




Chi Square Level b 
of Significance 
















HALES 




Unempl * 


Mot Empl* 


Total 


Empl* 


Unempl* 


Not Empl* 


Total 




72% 
63 


15% 
13 


1A% 
12 


57% 
88 


52% 
AO 


36% 
28 


Yl% 
9 


5A% 
77 


2 


62% 
3A 


20% 
11 


18% 
10 


36% 
55 


57% 
35 


29% 
18 


15% 

9 


43% 
62 


1 


55% 

6 


IS% 

2 


27% 
3 


7% 
11 


100% 
A 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


3% 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




2 


0 


0 





Chi Square Level 
of Significance 
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TABLE 65 ATTITUDES TOWARDS WORK 

Work Ethic, 



PEMALES 
High 

Moderate 

Low 

Missing 

MeaV Level of 
Significance 

Reliability 
Coefficient 



Successful Unsuccessful 



59% 
57 

41% 
18 

28% 
4 

2 

6,86 
,09 



41% 
40 

59% 
26 

71% 
10 

2 

6,54 



Tptal 

63% 
97 

28% 
44 

9% 
14 



.03 



Successful 

58% 
70 

40% 
19 

50% 
7 

8 

6,83 
,16 



WIN II 
Unsuccessful 

42% 
51 

60% 

28 

50% 
7 

7 

6,67 



Total 

66% 
121 

26% 
47 

8% 
14 



-13 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 





Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful _ 


Tota 


High 


58% 
71 


42% 
51 


79% 
122 


55% 
58 


45% 
47 


77% 
105 


Moderate 


48% 
10 


52% 
11 


14% 
21 


54% 
13 


46% 
11 


18% 
24 


Low 


55% 
5 


44% 
4 


6% 
9 


88% 
7 


12 
1 


6% 
8 


Missing 


1 


1 




5 


3 




Mean /Level Of 
Significance 


7,16 


7,17 


• 98 


7,05 


7,17 


• 45 


Reliability 
Coefficient 


.22 






,27 






Chi Square Level 
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TABLE 66 ATTITUDES TOWARDS WORK 

Work Ethic* 



WIN 



FEMALES 


Empl> 


unempx • 


High 


62% 
54 


11% 

10 


Moderate 


48% 
21 


11% 

5 


Low 


21% 
3 


7% 
1 


Hissing 


3 


1 


MeaV I-evel of 
Significance 


6.93 


6 


Reliability 
Coefficient 


• 09 




Chi Square Level 





of Significance 



I 

Not j Smpl . Total Empl * 



26% 


56% 


56% 


23 


87 


68 


41% 


28% 


45% 


18 


44 


21 


71% 


9% 


43% 


10 


14 


6 


0 




7 




.00 


6,79 



• 16 



WIN II 

UnemPl ^ Not Snpl , Total 



10% 34% 66% 

12 41 121 

9% 47% 26% 

4 22 47 

21% 36% SZ 

3 5 14 

2 6 

6-69 .43 



tiALES 


Empl. 


Unempl* 


Hot Empl. 


Total 


Empl^ 


If n empl ♦ 


Not EiDpl' 


Tota 


High 


70% 
85 


16% 
20 


14% 
17 


79% 
122 


50% 
52 


38% 
40 


12% 
13 


77% 
105 


Moderate 


62% 
13 


19% 
4 


19% 
4 


14% 
21 


71% 
17 


17% 
4 


13% 
3 


18% 
24 


Low 


44% 
4 


22% 
2 


33% 
3 


6% 
9 


50% 
4 


25% 
2 


25% 
2 


6% 
8 


Hiss lag 


1 


0 


1 




8 


0 


0 




Hean /Level of 
Significance 


7,25 


6. 


98 


.08 


7,07 


7. 


14 


.64 


Reliability ,22 
Coefficient 

Chi Square Level - 




/ ' ^ 
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TABLE 67 wqRK ETHIC 



1 = Jim thinks a lot of people get ahead without working hard* 

Getting ahead in life does not always depend on hard work* 

2 ^ Sam thinks you have to work hard if you want to get ahead 

In life* You do not 9et anywhere without working hard* 



FEbfALES 
2 



68 

39% 
11 



WIN I 
Ujisucc essful 

47% 
60 

61% 
17 



Tota l 

S2% 
128 

18Z 
28 



Successful 

53% 
84 

54% 
20 



WIS II 
Unsuccessful 

47% 
75 

46% 
17 



Total 

81% 
159 

19X 

37 



Missing 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



2 
c 



MALES 
2 



Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 



56% 
68 

61% 
19 



44% 
54 

39% 
12 



80% 
122 

20% 
31 



56% 
58 

63% 
25 



43% 
45 

37% 
15 



72% 
103 

28% 
40 



Hissing 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 68 WOEK ETHIC 



1 = Jim thinks a lot of people get ahead without working hard. 

Getting ahead in life does not always depend on hard work, 

2 = Sam thinks you have to work hard if you want to get ahead 

in life* You do not get anywhere without working hard* 



WIN I WIN II 



FEMALES 


Empl* 


Un erapl • 


Not Empl, 


Total 


Empl t 


Unempl . 


Not Empl, 


Total 


2 


58% 


10 X 


32;s; 


82% 


51% 


n% 


38% 


81% 




74 


13 


41 


128 


81 


18 


60 


159 


1 


54% 


11% 


36% 


182 


57% 


8% 


35% 


19% 




15 


3 


10 


28 


21 


3 


13 


37 




2 


1 


0 




0 


0 


1 






















Level of 


















Significance 


















MALES 


Empl • 


Unempl • 


iNOt Empl* 


Total 


Empl, 


Unempl* 


Not Empl* 


Total 


2 


69% 


16% 


16% 


80% 


52% 


35% 


13% 


72% 




84 


19 


19 


122 


54 


36 


13 


103 


i 


6U 


233; 


16% 


20% 


63% 


25% 


13% 


28% 




19 


7 


5 


31 


25 


10 


5 


40 


Missing 


0 


0 


1 




2 


0 


0 





Ctii Square 
Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 69 



WORK ETHIC 

i = Tom feels you should only work hard if you ?et something out 
of It* You do not owe your ho^s anything* You are a sucker 
if you work harder than you have to* 



2 = Tim feels that people should work hard* 
after you put in ^ hard day's work* 



You just feel better 



FEMALES 



WIN I 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Successful 



WIN IX 
Unsuccessful Total 



Missing 



Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



50% 
71 

67% 
10 



50% 
71 

33% 
5 



90% 
142 

10% 
15 



52% 
95 

58% 
7 



48% 
87 

42% 
5 



94% 
183 

6% 
12 



MALES Successful Unsuccessful Total S uccess f ul Unsuccessful To t^l 

2 55% 45% 92% 57% 44% 93% 

77 64 141 74 57 135 

X 83% 17% 82 70% 30% 7% 

10 2 12 7 3 10 

Missing 0 1 2 2 

Chi Square * 
Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 70 WORK ETHIC 

1 = Tom feels you should only work hard if you get soitiething out 

of it. You do not owe your boss anything. You are a sucker 
if you work harder than you have to, 

2 = Tim feels that people should work hard. You just feel better 

after you put In a hard day's work. 



WIN I WIN II 



FEMALES Empl. 


Uiiemgl . 


Wot Empl, 


Total 




Uaempl , 


Not Empl, 


Total 


2 57% 
81 


11% 

15 


32% 
46 


90% 
142 


52% 
95 


11% 

20 


37% 
67 


94% 
182 


1 60% 
9 


n 

1 


33% 
5 


10% 
15 


42% 
5 


8% 
1 


50% 
6 


6% 
12 


Hissing 1 


1 


0 




2 


0 


1 




of Significance 












* 




MA^gS Emp 1 . 


u Qemp 1 , 


Not Empl , 


Total 


Empl, 


Uaempl, 


Wot Empl, 


Total 


2 61% 
94 


17% 
24 


16% 
23 


92% 
141 


57% 
74 


31% 
41 


12% 
16 


93:? 

131 


1 75% 
9 


17% 
2 


8% 
1 


8% 
12 


30% 
3 


50% 
5 


20% 
2 


7% 
10 


Missing 0 


0 


1 




3 


0 


0 




Chi Square Level - 
of Significance 
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TABLE 71 ATTITUDES TOWARDS WORK 

Perceived benefits to family of working* 







WIS I 






UTN T T 
n Ail J. J. 




FEMAT.Kp 


Successful 


Oiisuccess f ul 


Total 


DUCCcoo LUJ. 


uTi oucces^Jt U X 


JLotai 


Agree 


45% 


55% 


14% 


59% 


41% 


11% 




10 


12 


22 


13 


9 


22 


Ouailf led 




J J** 


04- fo 


J f fa 








2A 


27 


51 


26 


20 


46 


Disagree 


55% 


A5% 


54% 


50% 


50% 


65% 




A7 


39 


86 


65 


6A 


129 


Missing 


0 


0 




0 


0 




Mean /Level of 


A •SO 


5.08 


• 43 


4^51 


A. 30 


• 45 


Significance 














Ghi Square Level 














of SigTiificance 














MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Agree 


5 7% 


A 3% 


24% 


43% 


57% 


16% 




21 


16 


37 


10 


13 


23 


Qualified 


52%. 


A8% 


37% 


60% 


A0% 


29% 


29 


27 


56 


25 


17 


42 


Disagree 


62% 


38% 


39% 


61% 


39% 


55% 




37 


23 


60 


48 


31 


79 


Missing 


0 


1 




0 


1 




Mean/level of 


5,38 


5.71 


• 35 


^•71 


5.23 


• 15 



Significance 

Ghi Square Level - - 
of Significance 
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TABLE 72 



ATTITUDES TOWARD WOBK 

Perceived benefits to family of working* 



WIN I WIN II 



PEMALpS 


Emgl^p 


b'nempl • 


Kot Empl. 


Total 


Enigl > 


Unempl . 


Not Empl, 


Total 


Agree 


68% 
15 


9% 
2 


23% 
5 


14% 
22 


36% 
8 


14% 
3 


50% 
11 


11% 

22 


Qualified 


61% 
31 


14% 
7 


25% 
13 


32% 
51 


61% 
28 


13% 
6 


26% 
12 


23% 
46 


Disagree 


52% 
45 


9% 
8 


38% 

33 


54% 
86 


51% 
66 


9% 
12 


40% 
51 


65% 
129 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




Mean A^evel of 
Si gni ficance 


5,24 


4, 


53 


.04 


4.40 


4,42 




.95 


Ghi Square Level - 
of Significance 
















MALES 


Eiaplp 


Unetnpl* 


wot Erapl. 


Total 


Empl p 


UnemPl , 


Not Empl, 


Total 


Agree 


59% 
22 


22?^, 
8 


19% 
7 


24% 
37 


43% 
10 


43% 
10 


13% 
3 


16% 
23 


QuaUfied 


77% 
A3 


14^ 
3 


9% 
5 


37% 
56 


45% 
19 


45% 
19 


10% 
4 


29% 
42 


Disagree 


63% 
38 


17% 
10 


20% 
12 


39% 
60 


65% 
51 


22% 
17 


14% 
11 


55% 
79 


Missing 


0 


0 


1 




1 


0 


0 




Mean A^evei of 
Significance 


5,52 




52 


,99 


4,50 


5,47 




,01 


Ghi Square Level - 
of Significance 
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TABLE 73 



WILLINGNESS TO OVERCOME BAWIIERS / HASSLES 



TO EMPLOYMENT 



High 

Moderate 
Low 



Successful 

6 3% 
26 



50% 
53 

13Z 
1 



WIN I 

Unsuccessful 

37% 
15 

50% 
5A 

88% 
7 



Total 

26% 
Al 

69% 
107 

5% 

a 



WIS II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



66% 
19 

51% 
78 

50% 
2 



3A% 
10 

A9% 
75 

50% 
2 



16% 
29 

153 

2% 
A 



Missing 1 

Mean/ Level of 12-09 
Significance 

Reliability ,73 
Coefficient 

Chi Square Level c 
of Significance 



2 

11,00 



5 

11,57 
,57 



6 

11,20 



,30 



High 

Moderate 



Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 



60% 
AA 

5A% 
39 



A0% 
29 

A6% 
33 



A9% 
73 

A9% 
72 



62% 
32 

55% 
A8 



38% 
20 

A5% 
39 



37% 
52 

62^ 
87 



Low 



Missing 



Mean/Level of 
Significance 



33% 
1 

3 

13,69 



67% 
2 

3 

13,02 



2% 
3 



,19 



50% 
1 

2 

12,80 



50% 
1 

2 

12,60 



1% 
2 



,65 



Reliability 
Coefficient 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



,63 
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TABLE 74 



WILLINGNESS TO OVERCOME BARRIERS ,/ HASSLES TO EMPLOYMENT 



WIN I WIN II 





Etnpl, 


Unempl • 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Empl, 


Unempl, Not Empl, 


Total 


High 


66% 
27 


10% 
4 


242 
10 


26% 
41 


48% 
14 


14% 
4 


38% 

11 


16% 
29 


Moderate 


58% 
62 


12% 
13 


302 
32 


69% 
107 


54% 
83 


10% 
15 


36% 
55 


82% 
153 


Low 


13% 
1 


0% 
0 


88% 
7 


5% 
8 


0% 
0 


25% 
1 


75% 
3 


2% 
4 


Missing 


1 


0 


2 




5 


1 


5 




Mean/Level of 
Significance' 


12 a9 


10,70 


.00 


11,45 


11,33 




,74 


Reliability 
Coefficient 


,73 








,57 








Chi Square Level 
of Significance 








c 








MALE§ 


Emplt 


Ifnempl • 


not Empl, 


Total 


Hnml* 


Unempl, Not Empl , 


Total 


High 


64% 
47 


22% 
16 


14% 
10 . 


49% 

7^ 
' J 


60% 
ji 


29% 
15 


12% 
6 


37% 


Moderate 


72% 
52 


14% 
10 


14% 
10 


49% 
72 


54% 
47 


33% 
29 


13% 
11 


62% 
87 


Low 


33% 
1 


0% 
0 


66% 
2 


2% 
3 


0% 
0 


50% 
1 


50% 
1 


1% 
2 


Missing 


3 


0 


3 




3 


1 


0 




Mean/ Level of 
Significance 


13,44 


13,31 


.81 


12,91 


12,47 




,33 


Reliability 
Coefficient 


• 63 








,54 








Chi Square Level * 
of Significance 






27i 
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c 
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TABLC 75 



im::u:i:ivi:d f[At;<5T.Ks OF work 



^EMALES Successfu l Unsuccessful 



No Problems 23% . 25% 

l^s \ 23 

Transportation iO% 7X 

10 6 

Child Care 19% 29% 

20 27 

Not Enough 27% 173:^ 

Time For 28 16 
Children, 
Family LiCe 

Sick Kids 4% 1^ 

^ 1 

Less Time For 6% 3% 

Home Chores 6 3 

Bad Hours 5% % 

5 3 

Affects 0% 1% 

Personal 0 1 
Health 

Hakes Outside 1% 0% 

Activities 1 0 
Harder 

All other 6% 1A% 

6 13 

Hissing 0 0 



Chi Square b 
Levels of 
Significance 



WIN 11 



Total 


ErnpJ . 


Uneiiif 1 * 


Not Ij:jpl, 


Tot^a] 


2A% 








2A% 


4 ; 


Z ? 


c 


13 


A7 


8% 


OA 




OA 


8% 


ID 




2 


6 


16 


2A% 








2A% 




16 


5 


26 


A7 ■ 


22% 








22% 


AA 


26 


A 


14 


4A 


3% 


3% 


5% 


1% 


3% 


5 


3 


1 


1 


5 


5% 


7% 


Oa 


3% 


5% 




7 


U 


L 




A% 


A% 


10%' 


3% 


4% 


8 


A 


2 


2 


8 


\% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


IX 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


10% 


7% 


i0% 


14% 


10% 


19 


7 


2 


10 


19 




0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 76 PERCEIVED HASSLKS OF WORK 



WIN II 



HAINES Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Fmpl* 


Unempl* 


Not Dnpl» 
' 


Total 


No Problems; 


61% 


53% 


57% 


58% 


592 


502 


57% 




A9 








27 




82 


Transportation 


3% 


13% 


7% 


•52 


72 


172 


7% 




2 


o 

o 


lU 






J 




Child Care 


3% 


3% 


3% 




22 


62, 


3% 




2 








1 


1 


A 


Not Enough 


10% 




7% 


10% 


4% 


0%- 


7% 


Time For 


8 


2 


10 


8 




0 


10 


Children, 
















Family Life 
















Sick Kids 


02 


2% 


1% 


0% 


2% 


02- 


1% 




0 




1 

Jr 


V 


1 

L 


(1 
u 


1 

L 


Less Time For 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Home Chores 


0 


U 


U 


U 


0 


0 


0 


Bad Hours 


1A% 


7% 


11% 


13% 


11% 


0% 


11% 




11 


4 


15 


10 


5 


0 


15 


Affects 


0% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


2^% 


6% 


1% 


Personal 


0 


2 


2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Health 
















Makes Outside 


1% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


,2%, 


0% 


1% 


Activities 


0 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Harder 
















All Other 


11% 


13% 


12% 


10% 


11% 


22% 


12% 




9 


8 


17 


8 


5 


A 


17 


Missing 


2 


0 




2 


0 


0 





Chi Square 
Levels of 
Significance 
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TABLE 77 



PERCEIVED HASSLES OF WORK 



What do you consider to be your biggest problem(s) 
with child care? 



WIN II 

FEMALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Employed Unemployed Mot Employed Total 



No problem 


49Jg 


39% 


44% 


58% 


29% 


30% 


4A% 




51 


36 


87 


59 


6 


22 


87 


No 20 od c hi Id care 


15% 


18% 


17X 


12% 






17% 


available 


16 


17 


33 


12 


4 


1 


33 


None available 


/. V 

HA 




A% 


3% 


10% 


A% 


4% 




4 




8 


1^ 


2 


\ 


o 


Too expensive 


2% 


S% 


5% 


4% 


5% 


5% 


5% 




2 


7 


9 


4 


X 


A 


Q 
? 


Not enough money 


US 


2% 






Da 


1% 


1% 


from welfare for 


0 


2 


2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


child care 
















Won* c take sick 


5% 


7% 


6% 


5% 


5% 


7% 


6% 


children 


5 


6 


11 


5 


1 


5 


11 


Don't like strangers 


2% 


3% 


3% 


1% 


0% 


5% 


3% 


caring for my 


2 


3 


5 


1 . 


0 


4 


5 


children 
















Arrangements not 


62 


5% 


6X 


4% 


14% 


5% 


6% 


flexible for 


6 


5 


11 


4 


3 


4 


11 


special hours 
















Lack of care or 


7% 


k% 


6% 


6% 


5% 


5% 


6% 


supervision for 


1 


A 


11 


6 


1 


4 


11 


after school hours 
















All other 


11% 


10% 


10% 


8% 


10% 


14% 


10% 




11 


9 


20 


8 


2 


10 


20 


Missing 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 





Chi Square Level 
of Significance 
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TABLE 78 



PERCEIVED HASSLES OF WORK 



What do you consider to he your biggest pi-oblem(s} 
with child care? 



WIN II 

MALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Employed Unemployed Not Employed Total 



No rtODlem 


83% 


8 AX 


83% 


78X 


91% 


89% 


83S; 




68 


52 


120 










No good child care 


2% 


10% 


6% 


7% 


A% 


ox 




a V a 1 1 ab 1 e 


2 


6 


8 


6 


2 


0 


8 


None available 


1% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


0% 


6% 


2% 


close to home/work 


1 


2 


3 


2 


0 


1 


3 


Too expensive 


2% 


0% 


1% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


1% 




2 


0 


2 * 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Not enough money 


1% 


OX 


1% 


OZ 


2% 


0% 


U 


from welfare for 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


child care 
















Won't take sick 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


OX 


children 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Don't like strangers 


0% 


0% 


^% 


OX 


0% 


0% 


02 


caring for my 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


children 
















Arrangements not 




2% 


2% 


4% 


0% 


6% 


3% 


flexible for 


3 


1 


A 


3 


0 


1 


A 


special hours 
















Lack of care or 


0% 


0% 


0% 


OX 


ox 


0% 


0% 


supervision for 


0 


0 


0 


0 


r 


0 


0 


after school hours 
















All other 


6% 


2% 


A% 




2% 


0% 


4% 




5 


1 


6 


5 


1 


0 


6 


Missing 


1 


0 




0 


1 


0 





Chi Square Level b 
of Significance 
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TABLE 79 



INTERFERENCE OF WORK WITH OTHER ROLES 







WIN I 






WIN II 




FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 




Successful 


uti o u c c C9 o m X 




Low 


57% 


43X 


8% 


50% 


50% 


2% 


4 


3 


7 


1 


1 


2 


Moderate 


55% 


45X 


58% 


45% 


55X 


44% 


28 


23 


51 


25 


30 


55 


High 


50% 


SOX 


34% 


57X 


43% 


54% 


15 


15 


30 


38 


29 


67 


Mis£*ifig 


34 


37 




40 


33 




Me an /Level of 




30.46 


.35 


28.31 


29.40 


.11 


Significance 














Reliability 


,78 






.79 







Coefficient 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



MALES Successful Uttsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Low 66% 34% 28X 60X 40% 35% 

19 iO 29 18 12 30 

Moderate 54% 46% 67% 59X 42% 64% 

37 31 68 32 22 . 54 

High 100% 0% 5% 100% 0% 1% 

5 0 5 1 0 1 

Missing 26 26 32 28 

Mean /Level of 35,03 34,54 ^50 35,53 35,62 -^0 

Significance 

Reliability .81 -72 

Coefficient 

Chi Square Level - h 
of Significance 



TABLE 30 



INTERFERENCE OF WORK WITH OTHER ROLES 



WIN I 

FEMALES Empl . IJnempI . Not Eiapl . 



Low 


57% 


0% 


A3% 




A 


0 


3 


Moderate 


55% 


10% 


35% 




28 


5 


18 


High 


60% 


17% 


23% 




18 


5 


7 


Missing 


31 


7 


23 


MeaiV Level of 


30.90 


30. 8A 





Significance 

Reliability Coefficient .78 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



MALES 


Empl. 


Unempl 


eiot Empl. 


Low 


83% 


10% 


7% 




2A 


3 


2 


Moderate 


63% 


18% 


m 




A3 


12 


13 


High 


80% 


20% 


0% 




k 


1 


0 


Missing 


32 


10 


10 


Mean /Level of 


35.35 




33.65 



Significance 

Reliability Coefficient '81 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance a 



WIN II 



Total 


Empl. 


Unempl . 


. Hot Empl. 


Total 


8% 
7 


50% 
1 


0% 
0 


50% 
1 


2% 
2 


58% 

j±- 


55% 
30 


20% 
11 


25% 
lA 


AA% 
55 


3AX 
30 


A9% 
33 


9% 

6 


42% 
28 


54% 
67 




38 


A 


31 




.95 


28.89 
.79 




28.78 


.87 


Total 


Epipl. 


Unempl . 


Not Empl. 


Total 


28% 
29 


A3% 
13 


37% 
11 


20% 
6 


35% 
30 


67% 
68 


63% 
34 


31% 
17 


5% 
3 


6A% 
5A 


5% 
5 


100% 
1 


0% 
0 


0% 
0 


1% 
J 




33 


18 


9 




-03 


35.31 


35.89 


.A2 



.72 
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TABLE 81 



ATTITUDES ^TOWARD WELFARE PROGRAM 



Many people feel there are serious problems with the 
welfare system* Do you think so? 



WIN X 

FEMALES Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Yes 50% 50% 85% 

6A 63 127 

bio A6% 55% 15% 

10 12 22 

Missing 7 3 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 

56% 44% 72% 

79 62 141 

45% 55% 28% 

25 31 56 

0 0 



b 



MALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Yes 



55% A5% 74% 57% 43% 68% 

57 47 104 56 42 98 



No 53% ^7% 26% 57% 43% 32% 

19 :7 36 ' 27 20 47 

Missing 11 3 0 0 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 82 



ATTITUDES TOWARD WELFARE PROGRAM 
Dissatisfaction with welfare* 







Win I 






\m' II 




FEMALijS 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


High 


OA 

0 


100% 
6 


6 


6 


33% 
3 


6% 
9 


Moderate 


56% 
49 


44% 
39 


70% 
88 


60% 
49 


40JS 
33 


59% 
82 


Lov 


53% 
17 


47% 
15 


25% 
32 


47% 
23 


53% 
26 


35% 
49 


Missing 














Mean/ Level Or 
Significance 


4,58 


4.93 


*35 




4* 31 


.40 


Reliability 
Coeff icieiit 


• 53 






• 65 






Chi Square Level 
of Significance 








c 






MALE? 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


High 


100% 
1 


0% 
0 


1% 
1 


0% 
0 


100% 
2 


2% 
2 


Moderate 


50% 
36 


50% 
36 


72% 
72 


52% 
32 


48% 
30 


65% 
62 


Lov 


62% 
16 


38% 
10 


26% 
26 


68% 
21 


32Z 
10 


33% 
31 


Missing 














Mean/ Level Of 
Significance 


4.56 


4,70 


*73 


4,08 


5,00 


• 02 


Reliability 
Coefficient 


' ,47 






,49 






Chi Square Level 
of Significance 
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TABLE 83 



ATTITUDES TOWARD WELFARE PROGRAM 
Dissatisfaction with w&lfar&^ 







WIN I 
uneiDpi « 


wot cjnpi , 


Total 


fcmP-L * 


WIN II 
Unempl , ^ Empl , 


locax 


High 


33% 
2 


33% 
2 


337. 
2 


5% 
6 


78% 
7 


0% 22% 
0 2 


6% 
9 


Moderate 


59% 
52 


9% 
8 


32% 
28 


70% 
88 


57% 
47 


9% 34% 
7 28 


59% 
82 


LOW 


19 


4 


9 


32 


43% 
21 


16% 41% 
8 20 


35^ 
49 


Missing 
















Mean /Level Of 
Significance 


4.58 


4,98 




,29 


4.83 


4,11 


•07 


Reliability 
Coefficient 


.53 








.65 






Level of 
Significance 










b 






MAT.RS 


Empl. 


utiempl. 


wot Empl, 


Total 


Empl, 


Unempl. Not Empl. 


Total 




0 


1 


0 


1% 

1 


0% 
0 


0 2 


2 


Moderate 


63% 
45 


17% 
12 


21% 
15 


72% 
72 


61% 
38 


27% 11% 
17 7 


65% 
62 


Low 


77% 

20 


19% 
5 


4% 
1 


26% 
26 


61% 
19 


26% 13% 
8 4 


33% 
31 


Missing 
















Mean /Level Of 
Significance 


4,25 


5,35 




.01 


4.39 


4.63 


.55 


Reliability 
Coefficient 

Chi Square 
Level of 


.47 

it 






230 


.49 







Significance 
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TABLE 34 



ATTIT'^TlEf; TOWARH VRTFW^ PPOni?AM 
Tolerance of welfare^ abuse. 




WIN II 

Successf^ul Unsuccessful Total 

53% ^7% 55% 

51 46 97 

Moderate 59% 41% 29% 

30 21 51 

High 45% 55% 162 

13 16 29 

Missing iO 10 

Mean/Level Of 8.31 8,20 -66 
Significance 

Reliability , 73 

Coefficient 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



>1ALES 
Low 

Moderate 
High 



Successful Unsuccessful Total 



57% 
A3 

55^; 
24 

63% 
10 



433! 
33 

45% 
20 

38% 
6 



56% 
76 

32% 
44 

12% 
16 



Missing 

Mean /Level Of 
Significance 

Reliability 
Coefficient 



8,42 
,66 



8*46 



*87 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



281 



ERIC 
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TABLE ft5 attitudes; Tni*TARO Wi^LFARF PnOQRA^ 

Tolerance of ir/elfare abuse. 



WIN IX 





Empl, 


Unempl » 


Noc Empl, 


ToLal 


Low 


47% 
46 


13% ' 
13 


39% 
38 


55% 
97 


Moderate 


61% 
31 


10% 
5 


29% 
15 


29% 
51 


High 


38% 
11 


7Z 
2 


55% 
16 


16% 
29 


Missing 


14 


1 


5 




Mean /Level Of 
Significance 


8.28 


8.23 




.84 


Reliabllicy 
Coef f icienc 


,73 








Ciii Square 


b 









Level of 
Significance 



MALE?^ Empl . unempl , I^oc Empl . Tocal 

t>ow 51% 36% 13% 56% 

39 2 7 10 76 

Moderace 5>i: 27% 14% 32% 

26 12 6 4A 

High 56% 38% 6% 12% 

9 6 1 16 

Missing 7 1 18 

HeanA^evel Of 8,38 8,50 ,62 

Significance 

Reliabilicy ,66 
Coefficient 

Chi Square 
Level of 

Significance 282 
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TABLE 86 



ATTITUDES TOWARD WELFARE PROGRAM 



Tolerance of welfare abuse, (Would you criticize people 
who do the following things?) 



Earn money and noc 
report it co the 
caseworker 



Females 
Males 



% Responded Yes 

Successful Unsuccessful Employed Un emPl. 



62% 
65% 



56% 
65% 



58% 

6^% 



65% 
6^% 



Not Etnpln 
5Z% 
53% 



Use welfare money 
for liquor or 
gambling 



Females 
Males 



81% 



80Z 
77% 



8A% 
79% 



86% 
80% 



75% 

77% 



Participate in a 
sit-in to get 
higher welfare 
payments 

Report never having 
received a welfare 
check when it had 
come 



Females 
Males 

Females 
Males 



36% 
46% 

86% 
87% 



37% 
39% 

83% 
90% 



37% 
39% 

85% 
89% 



48% 
A6% 

91% 
89% 



33% 
50% 

82% 
«3% 



Secretly receive 
support from the 
father of children 
who lives 
separately 



Females 
Males 



69% 
67% 



66% 
71% 



68% 
64% 



62% 
70% 



69% 
85% 
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87 ATTTTinDFS TnUARDK WFLFARF PROGRAM 
Availabiliti^ of welfare 



Low 

Moderate 
High 

Kissing 

Mean/Level of 
Kipnif icance 

Reliability 
Coefficient 

Chi Square Level 
of Si^fnif icance 

MALES 
Low 

ModeraLe 
High 

Missing 

Mean/Level of 
Significance 

Reliability 
Coefficient 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



WIN II 

Successful 

55% 
16 

55?: 
49 

21 

S7. 

2.65? 
,627. 



Unsuccessful Total 



1^ 

48 

51% 
22 

10% 

2J1% 



507 
9 

5^)r 
55 

547 
13 

6?' 

2.617 
,477 



507 

Q 

41? 
38 

46?; 
li 

4?i 

2.55?^ 



167' 
20 

60% 
107 

2Ut 
43 



,50?: 



Successful Unsuccessful Total 



13? 
IS 

93 

IRT' 
24 



,75 



281 
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TABLE 88 



ATTTTllDKS TOWARDS WELFARK PROGRAM 
Availability welfare 



UIN II 



rF>tALES 


Employment 


llnemplovment 


Not Employed 


Total 


Low 




10% 


35% 


16% 




1^^ 


3 


10 


29 


Moderate 




15? 


36? 


60% 




52 


16 


39 


107 


High 




1% 


42% 


24% 




24 


1 


la 


43 


Missing 


10% 


17 


7% 





Mean/Level of 
Significance 

Reliability 
Coefficient 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



2,75 



.62 



2.66 



.61 



MALES 


Employment 


Irnemployment 


Not Emnloved 


Total 


Low 


61% 


22% 


17% 


13% 




11 


4 


3 


18 


Moderate 


53% 


34% 


13% 


69% 




49 


32 


12 ■ 


93 


High 


63% 


29% 


8% 


18% 




15 


7 


1 


24 


Misfilng 


6% 


3% 


1% 





Mean/Level of 
Significance 

Reliability 
Coefficient 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



2,64 



.47 



2,52 



,51 
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TABLE 89 



ATTITUDES TOWARD WELFARE PROGHAM 



If there are a lot Female 
of children and the 
parent cannot Male 
support them 
adequately 

If the parent is Female 
able-bodied and will 
only work if he or Male 
she can get the type 
of work desired 

If there is one Female 

parent and he or 

she is able-bodied Male 

and simply does not 

feel like working 

If *:here is one Female 

parent (female) and 

she feels that the Hale 

mother^s role is in 

the home 

If there is one Female 
parent (female) and 
she does not try to Hale 
keep up the home 



Availability of welfare* (Should welfare 
be available to families i« the following 
situations?) 

% Responded Yes 

Successful LjuL aCL^i^iTf ul Employed Unempl . Hot Empl« 
9S% 99% 99% 95% 99% 

96% 97% 96% 



29% 
32% 

13% 
13% 

SOX 
82% 

AA% 
39% 



37% 
34 X 

20% 
8% 

84% 

87% 

43% 
32% 



3h% 
31% 

16% 
16% 

7%% 
%2% 

50% 
43;! 



98% 

20% 
37% 

5% 
6% 

86% 
89% 

24% 
23% 



94% 

33% 
29% 

21% 

0% 

85% 
78% 

39?; 
39% 
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ERIC 



TITLE 90 PERCEIVKD STIG:L\ OF X-JZl.TAVI, 

In jenei^al^ hcj do you think people in tliis aormunitv 
feet al'out rec'j'le who ^et AFDC payments? 



I 

EEbtALES Successful Unsuccessful Total 
Hostile 



44' 

Indifferenc 51:; 

20 

Inderstand" 

14 

'fishing 3 

CM Square 
Level of 
Signif Xca::ice 



40% 
29 

19 

62% 
23 



73 

26% 
39 

25% 
37 



Successful 

61% 
40 

^7% 
26 



52% 
35 



WIM II 

Unsuccessful 

39% 
26 

532 
29 

48% 
32 



Total 

35% 

r>6 

29% 
55 



36% 
67 



MALES Successful Unsucces sful Total 

Po^t lie 



Succesisf uX Untiucces.^ful TouaJ- 



61Z 
37 

Indifferent 581 
22 

Understand 

22 

Chi Square '''' 
Level of 
Significance 



39^ 
24 

42;^ 
16 

19 
8 



44^^ 
61 

27?: 
38 

29% 
41 



63?: 
25 

61% 
22 

557. 
36 

0 



38% 
15 

39% 
14 

45?^ 
29 



28r: 

40 

26% 

36 . 

46% 
65 



287 
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TABLE 91 PERCEIVED STlC^iA OF WELFARE 

.^eKeral^ ho'^ do 'jou think people in this cormunitij 



feel about people who get A?DC payments; 



FEMALES EmDl, 

Hostile 68/^, 
50 


WIN 
L'nenol, 

7 


1 

Not Empl. 

22% 
16 


'fotal 

49% 

73 


Empl, 
5?% 
35 


WIN 
Unecipl • 

?% 
6 


11 

Not Empl, 

32% 
21 


Total 
"55% " 
66 


Indifferent 54% 
21 


10% 
4 


36% 
14 


26% 
39 


45% 
25 


13% 
7 


42% 
23 


29% 
55 


Understand*- 
ing 35% 
13 


14% 
5 


51% 
19 


25% 
37 


51% 
34 


9% 
6 


40% 

27 


36% 
67 


Missing 7 


1 


2 




4 


2 


3 




Chi Square - 
Level of 
Significance 








c 








iilALES Empl, 


Unempl. 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Empl, 


Unenipl , 


Hot Etnpl, 


Totai 


[hostile 75% 

46 


13% 
8 


11% 
7 


44% 
61 


60% 
24 


30% 
12 


10% 
4 


28%' 
40 


Indifferent 717; 

27 


18% 
7 


11% 
4 


27% 
38 


53% 
10 


36% 
13 


11% 
4 


26% 
36 


Understand-- 
ing 49% 
20 


27% 
11 


24% 
10 


29% 
41 


55'/. 

36 


29% 
19 


15% 
10 


46% 
65 


Missing 10 


0 


4 




2 


2 


0 





Chi S^(uare 
Level of 
Significance 
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TABLF 92 PERCETVED STIHHA OF WFL^ARF 



Some people who get AFDC TDavments sau that they feel 
ei}}barras&3 or uncomfortable t^^hen they are uith people who 
are not on welfare. Others say thai? don't feel this i/av 
at all. Do you feel f^mbarrassed or uncomfortable? 



WIN I WIN II 



FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


l^nsuccessf ul 


Total 


Always 








he7 








IS 


13 


31 


26 


30 


56 


Often 




53?! 


48% 


56% 


44% 


45% 




36 


40 


76 


49 


39 


88 


S om e t im e s 


537. 


U77 


105^ 


62!!; 


38?; 


11% 




ft 


7 


15 


13 


ft 


21 




515! 


49?' 


225! 


5ny 


50% 


16% 




18 


17 


35 


16 


16 


32 


Missing 


] 


1 




n 


0 




Chi Square 














Level of 














Significance 














>tALE5; 


Successful 


I'Hsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


T'nsuccessf ul 


Total 


Always 




577. 


2^7 




36% 


?07 




19 


2S 


44 


27 


15 


4? 


Often 




ii27 


32? 


547 


467 


41% 






20 


4ft 


32 


27 


50 


Sometimes 




27"/ 


77 


53% 


47% 


12% 






3 


11 


Q 


ft 


17 


Never 




35^ 


32?: 


56% 


445' 


1Q% 




32 


17 


49 


15 


12 


27 


Missing 


0 


2 




n 


n 




Chi Square? 


a 













Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE ^3 



PERCEIVED STIG^IA OF WELFARE 



Some people who get APDC payments say that they feet 
emhaTTassed ot uncomfortable when they are with people 
mo are not on welfare. Others say they don't feel this 
way at all^ Do you feel embarrassed ov uncomfortable: 









T 
i 






WIN 


II 




FRMALES 


Emol ■ 




Not Ecipl, 


Total 


Emol 




Lmv L lU p ± t 


J.O l-ax 


Always 


52% 


10% 


29% 


20% 


50% 


9% 


41% 


28% 




16 


6 


9 


31 


28 


5 


23 


56 


Often 


59% 


7% 


34% 


48% 


53% 


8% 


39% 


45% 




45 


5 


26 


76 


47 


7 


34 


88 


Sometimes 




13% 


27% 


10% 


52% 


19% 


29% 


11% 




9 


2 


4 


15 


11 


4 


6 


21 


Never 




0% 


34% 


22% 


50% 


16% 


34% 


16% 




20 


3 


12 


35 


16 


5 


11 


32 


Missing 


1 


1 


0 




0 


0 


0 




Chi Square 










- 








Level of 


















Significance 
















MAI^S 


Einj>l, 


Unempl, 


Not Empl, 


Total 


EmpI,, 


Un£impl , 


Not Empl* 


Total 


Always 


597. 


21% 


21% 


29% 


62% 


31% 


7% 


29% 






9 


9 


44 


26 


13 




42 


Often 




2iZ 


13:'^ 


32?; 


63r.: 


20% 


17% 


4i% 




32 


10 


6 




37 


12 


10 


59 


Sometimes 




02 


18% 


7% 


47% 


47% 


6% 


12% 




9 


0 


2 


il 


8 


8 


1 


17 


14ever 


74% 


12% 


14% 


32% 


37% 


48% 




19% 




36 


6 


7 


49 


10 


13 


4 


27 


Missing 


0 


1 


i 




0 


0 


. 0 




Chi Square 










1% 









Level of 
Significance 
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\n'i ^ ■ ' C'\f^\} ' 'Tt T \' r]r>. ipolK. ^^n^'■^tl■ i 



ERIC 



}:aVt: jDui^ -^h^'lirp^z -^ver le<sn toas^d ov discriminated 
aiainst beoai^p^ faniV' i^?/vas on i^etfave? 



WIN T WIN II 

FEM/^I^ES Successful Unsuccessful Total SucM-rJ Jsful Unsu ccessful Total 

Yes 53:; A 7:; 82:^ 53% M% 83% 

65- 58 123 S3 73 156 

:jo h^Z 52% 18% ^'JZ 52% 18% 

13 14 27 16 17 33 

:iisoin^ 3 6 5 3 

C:i !?quar:? 

L^VGl of 



HALES Succef^sful Unsuc cessEul Total pw c^pr^ixil \}nc ucc fe5isj :u]. X2L?ll 

ves 6o:; Aoz n% 5o:j 40%' 83/^ 

60 54 13A 70 A7 117 

:Jo 39?^ 62;; A6:c 5A% 17% 

5 3 13 11 13 2A 



C'li Square r c 
L^v^l of 
Si<^nif icance 



251 

261 



ERIC 



IfircrStucJy ' 123 f.t*il Cron! Strc*^j ' Minneapolis, Mmne^oLi SSAO'S 



TABLE 95 



PEBCEIVKD STIGMA OF WELFARE 



Have your children ever been teased or diacriminated 
against because your fanily is /was on welfare? 



FE^IALES 


Unenipl . 


Not Empl, 


TOEal 


Et^I, 


_Unemp_l> 

13% 
20 


Not Empl, 


TotJil 


Yes 55% 


11% 

1 J 


34% 


82% 
123 


76 


37% 
56 


83% 
156 


No 67% 
18 


11% 

3 


22% 
6 


16% 
27 


56% 
19 


3% 
1 


39% 
13 


18% 
33 


Jlissing 5 


1 


3 




5 


0 


3 




Chi Square 








c 








Level of 
















Significance 
















HA^ES Empl, 


Uiieuip 1 , 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Empl, 


Unempl, 


Not Empl* 


TotaJ 


Yes 69% 
93 


15% 
20 


16% 
21 


91% 
134 


61% 
71 


27% 
32 


12% 
14 


63% 
117 


e 


15:^ 
2 


2 3r: 

3 . 


13 


36% 

0 


50% 
12 


13% 
3 


17% 
24 


-lissing 2 


A 


1 




1 


2 


1 




Chi Square 
















Level of 
















Significance 






292 
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ERIC 



TABLE 96 ATTITTTiES OF OTHERS RF^TARDI^V, WELFARE AND WORK 
Perceived Stlgm of Welfare 







WIN I 






WIN II 




FEMALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


High 


47% 
14 


53% 
16 


21% 
30 


54'/ 
37 


46% 
32 


38% 
69 


Moderate 


44 


48% 
40 


597 
84 


537 
46 


47% 
40 


4 7% 
86 


Low 


64% 
18 


36% 
10 


28 


527 
14 


48% 
13 


157 
27 


Missing 




12?^ 




7% 


8% 




Mod n / T .^ifS 1 n f 

Significance 


5 .87 


6 . 33 


. 14 


6 • 67 


6 ,79 




Rel ifibilitv 
Coefficient 


• 30 






• 43 






Chi Square Level 
of Significance 


- 












MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


High 


56?: 

20 


44% 
16 


27!!: 
36 


60% 
33 


40% 

22 


40% 
55 


Moderate 


56% 
40 


44% 
32 


54% 
72 


59% 
37 


41% 
26 


46% 
63 


Low 


73% 
19 


277 
7 


19% 
26 


58% 
11 


42% 
8 


14% 
19 


Missing 


8 


12 




2 


6 




Mean/Level of 
Significance 




6,53 


.10 


6,88 


6.84 


,<*1 


Reiiabiiity 
Coefficient 


.24 






.42 






Chi Square Level 
of Significance 


c 
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TABLE 97 



ATTITUDIi;S OF OTHERS REGARDING WELFARE AND WORK 

P^rc^ived Stigma of Welfar(^ 



FEMALES 


EthdI , 




Hot Empl, 




40% 


13% 


47% 




12 


4 


14 


Moderate 


58% 


11% 


31% 




49 


9 


26 


Low 


68% 


1% 


25% 




19 


2 


7 


Missing 


11 


2 


4 


Mean/Level of 






Significance 


5.73 




6.55 


Reliability 


.30 







Coefficient 

Chi Square 
Levtil of 
Significance 



WIM II 

Jotal Emgl, Unetn^l, Not Etnpl , Total 



21% 
30 


49^ 
34 


6 


42% 
29 


382 
69 


59% 
84 


53% 
46 


13% 
11 


34% 
29 


47% 
86 


20% 
28 


56% 
15 


7% 
2 


10 


15% 
27 




7 


2 


6 




01 


6.61 


6.85 




,40 



.43 



MALES Empl. 


Unempi. 


tJOt Empi. 


Votal 


Empl , 


JUgK 50% 


28% 


22% 


27% 




18 


10 


8 


36 


35 


Moderate 75% 


142 


11% 


54% 


52% 


54 


10 


8 


72 


33 


Low 73% 


8% 


19% 


19% 


53^^ 


19 


2 


5 


26 


10 


Missing 12 


4 


4 




3 


Mean/Level of 










Significance 5,96 




6,72 


.03 


7,12 


Reliability ,24 








,42 



Coefficient 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



Un enipl . Mot: EtnpX , Total 

25% 111 40% 

14 6 55 

32:? I6X 46% 

20 10 63 

42?; 5% 14% 

8 1 19 



6.53 .08 



29i 

366 



ERIC 



TABLE 9S 



ATTITUDES OF OTHERS REGARDING WELFARE AND WORK 
I'nfluenca of family and friends towards welfare. 



WIN I WW II 
FEMALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Low 59% 41% 13% 52% A8% 12% 

10 7 17 11 10 21 

Moderate 62% 38% 63% 55% 45% 61% 

5 3 33 86 60 50 HO 

High 18% 82% 24% 50% 502 2 7% 

6 27 33 24 24 48 

Missing 12 11 9 9 

Mean/ Level of 16,29 19.52 .00 17.18 17.61 .51 

Significance 

Reliability .56 -45 
Coefficient 

Clii Square Level 
of Significance 



MALES S^ucoessf ul Unsuccessful To t al Successful Unsucce^ssf uX Tot^l 

Low 57% 43% 23% 56% 44% 30% 

17 13 30 22 17 39 

Moderate 59% 41% 66% 59% 41% 61% 

51 36 87 47 32 79 

High 43% 57% 11% 55% 45% 9% 

6 8 14 6 5 11 

Missing 13 10 8 8 

MearV Level of 15.14 15,84 ^32 14^63 14,65 ,98 
Significance 

Reliability A7 ^53 
Coefficient 

Chi Square Level a 

of Significance 29o 

2(^7 



TABLE 


99 


ATTITUDES 


OF OTHERS 


REGARDING 


WELFARE AND WORK 










Influence 


of family 


dnd friends towards 


welfare* 






FE>iALES 




WIN 
Un erapl * 


I 

Not Emp 1 • Total 


Empl, 


WIN 
Unempl, 


XX 

Not Empl, 


Total 




/ 1^ 
12 


2 


J 


13% 

1 / 


48% 
10 


19% 
4 


7 


12 ^ 
21 


Moderate 


55 


B% 
7 


28% 
24 


63% 
86 


55% 
60 


9% 
10 


36% 
40 


61% 
110 


High 


45% 
15 


15% 
5 


39^ 
13 


24% 
33 


48% 
23 


10% 

5 


42% 
20 


27% 
48 


Missing 


9 


3 


11 




9 


2 


7 




Mean/ Level of 
Significance 


16*91 


19 


*35 


• 00 


17,54 


1 / . 


21 


• 61 


Reliability 
Coefficient 


















Chi Square Level ^f^^- 
of Significance 








- 








^tALES 


Empl. 


unempl , 


1^0 1 Empl 


Total 


Em^i, 


Unempl * 


Not Ernpl* 


Total 


Low 


66^ 
20 


6 


4 


23% 
30 


62% 
24 


31% 
12 


3 


39 


Moderate 


71% 
62 


13% 
11 


16% 
14 


66% 
87 


56% 
44 


32% 
25 


13% 
10 


61% 
79 


High 


26% 
5 


36% 
5 


29% 
4 


11% 
14 


45% 
5 


45% 
5 


9% 
1 


9% 
11 


Missing 


16 








9 


3 


4 




Mean/ Level Of 
Significance 


14.89 


16, 


55 


• 02 


14.32 


15,05 


,32 


Reliability 


,47 








.53 









Coefficient 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



268 
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TABLE 100 SELF CnNFIDENCE RFLATHD TO WXN PROGRAM 





WIN II 






FEIIALES 


Successful 


Uiisuccessful 


Total 


High 


36 


3n 


A3?; 


Moderate 




39 


5A% 
83 


Low 


20^ 
L 


fins: 

A 


3?: 

5 


Missing 


23? 


20"/ 




Meaii/L^vel of 
Significance 


7.31 


7.10 


.30 


Clii Stiuc'^re Level 
of Si<^ni f Icance 








MALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


High 


7r/ 

32 


27^ 
12 




Moderate 


517 
37 


35 


5^7, 
72 


Low 


175' 
1 


5 


sy 

6 


Missing 


137 






Mean/Level of 
Si^iTiif Icance 


7.27 


A. 54 


• on 


Chi Square Level 









of Sipnif icanoe 
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TABLE 101 



^ELF CONFIDRNCE RELATED TO HIM PROGRAM 



WIN II 

FEMALES Employed Unemployed Not Employed To t al 

High 53% &% 39% 43% 

35 5 26 66 

Moderate 51% 12% 37% 54J^. 

^2 10 31 83 

Low 20% 40% 40% 3% 

12 2 5 

Hissing 24 4 15 

Mean/Level of 7.31 7.11 .32 
Significance 

Chi Square Level b 
of Significance 



HALES 
High 

Moderate 
Low 

Missing 

iMean/Level of 
Significance 



Eniployed Unemployed Not Employed Total 



70% 
31 

47% 
34 

50% 
3 

13 

7.21 



Chi Square Level h 
of Significance 



20% 
9 

38% 
27 

33% 
2 



6.65 



9% 
4 

15% 
II 

17% 
1 



36% 
44 

59% 

72 

5% 
6 



• 02 



270 



298 



TABLE 103 SELF CONFTDENCE RFLATTVH 'tO HETTT^T* A JOB 





Personal 


efficacir* 


















UIN IT 


FEMALES 


Successful 


L^nsuccessf ul 




Successful 


Unsuccessful 


High 




Al% 


307 








27 




46 


3^ 




Moderate 


57? 








50 r 




37 


28 




38 


3^^ 


Low 


36? 






53'/ 






If^ 


28 




26 


73 


Miss 1 ng 


1 


3 




1 


:> 


Mestvi/Level of 




7.36 




7.f^5 


7,67 


Significance 












Reliabilitv 


.56 






• ^3 





Coeff ici ent 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Signi f icance 



Total 
347 

307 
76 



High 

MLiderate 

Missing; 

Me^in/Level 06 
Sign i f ic^ince 

Reliability 
Coefficient 

Chi Square 
Leve] of 
r>igni f icance 



Successful I'nsucce.s.sf uj "^otal <^ucce.=^sf ul TTnsuccessf ul Total 



36 

507 

39 

347 
in 



^^•15 



.51 



^67 
20 

27 

n67 

1 

^44 



37? 
S6 

66 

IQr 
20 



.00 



607 
^4 

30 

19 
0 

7^86 
.62 



407 
?3 

24 

427 
14 

1 

7»80 



ior 

57 

387 
54 

237 
33 



,84 



271 
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TABLE 103 



SELF CONFIDENCE RELAtlVE TO GETTING A JOB 



Personal efficacy. 



FEMALES 


Emol^. 


Uner::jl, 


High 


76% 
35 


13^d 
6 


Moderate 


39 


9% 
6 


Low 


36?: 
16 


9% 
4 


Missing 


1 


1 


Mean /Level 7,99 
of Significance 




Reliability 
Coefficient 






C'ni Square 







Level of 
Significance 



Mot Empl , Total Empl 



11% 30% 54^ 

5 ^f6 38 

31?: ^2% 55% 

20 65 42 

55^5 28% 41% 

24 44 20 

2 2 

-08 A)0 7, 78 

.63 



WIN II 

U nempl > Hot Empl > Tota^. 

9% 36% 36% 

6 25 70 

7% 38% 39% 

5 29 76 

20% 39% 25% 

10 19 49 

0 1 

7,53 ,26 



HAIES Empl , Utie^npl , Mot Empl . 



High 


73;: 
41 


14% 
8 


13T^ 
7 


Mode rate 


68% 
45 


20': 
13 


12;^ 
8 


Low 


52:^ 
15 


17:^ 
5 


31% 
9 


Missing 


2 


0 


1 


Mean/Level 8,0i 
of Significance 


7.50 




Reliability 


,51 







Coefficient 

Chi Square n 
Level of 
Sit;nif icance 



Total 




Unempl 


Not EmpX, 


Total 


373^ 


6U 


30% 


9% 


40% 


56 


35 


17 


5 


57 


44;; 


55% 


33% 


11% 


38% 


66 


30 


18 


6 


54 


i9r< 


45% 


33% 


21% 


23% 


29 


15 


11 


7 


33 




1 


0 


0 




,04 


8,01 




7,61 


ai 



?72 



ERIC 



3u0 



TABLE 10^ 



SELF CONFIDENCl^ RELATTVF TO GETTI^TG A JOB 



FET4ALES 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


Total 


Successful 


TTnsuccessf ul 


Total 


High 






23% 




51% 


34% 




23 


10 


33 


25 


2f 


51 


Moderate 


h9t 




55?' 


55^ 


/^5% 








40 




40 


40 




Low 


38?: 






50% 


50% 


5% 




12 


20 


3? 


4 


4 


8 


Missing 


8 


R 




26 


23 




Mean/Level of 


11.05 


9*97 


,00 


lf^.3n 


18,41 




Significance 














Reliability 


A5 






• 3*^ 







Coefficient 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



:ULES 


Successful 


l^n successful 


Total 


Successful 


!^nsuccessful 


Tot_al 


High 


69% 


31'/ 


18% 


fiC)% 


31% 






18 


8 


26 




13 


42 


Moderate 


55% 


45% 


60?^ 


52% 


48% 


53% 




47 


38 


85 


33 


30 


63 


Low 


40% 




217 




53% 


13% 




12 


18 


30 


7 


8 


15 


Kissing 


10 


3 




14 


11 




Mean/Level of 


11.01 


m^lf* 




18,58 


17,41 




Significance 














Reliability 








,47 






Coefficient 














Chi Square 








b 







Level of 
Significance 



273 
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TABLE 105 SELF CONFIDENCE 







WIN 


I 


FES'fALES 


Empl . 


LFnempl. 


^'o t Emp 1 


High 




6% 


15% 




26 


2 


S 


Moderate 


58X 


13% 


29% 






10 


23 


Low 


28% 


13% 


59% 




9 


k 


19 


Missing 


11 




k 


Mean/ Level 


11.31 




9.52 



of Significance 

Reliability .45 
Coef f icien t 

Chi Square -^f^^v 
Level of 
Significance 



HALE^ Empl . Unemp l^ No t Empl . 



High 


81% 


8% 


12% 




21 


2 


3 


Mode ra te 


71% 


16% 


12% 




61 


14 


10 


Low 




23% 


37% 




12 


7 


il 


Hissing 


9 


3 


1 


Mean /Level 


11.06 


9 


74 



of Significance 

Reliability .42 
Coefficient 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



RELATIVE TO GCTTING A JOB 

WIN II 



Total 


topi. 


Unempl, Not Empl. 


Total 


2 3% 


49% 


8% 


43% 


34% 


33 


25 


4 


22 


51 


55% 


55% 


11% 


34% 


60% 


78 


49 


10 


30 


89 


22% 


38% 


25% 


38% 


5% 


32 


3 


2 


3 


8 




25 


5 


19 




.00 


18.43 


18.28 




.73 



.36 



ital 


Empl. 




Not Emplt 


Total 


18% 


71% 


24% 


5% 


35% 


26 


30 


10 


2 


42 


60% 


49% 


37% 


14% 


53% 


85 


31 


23 


9 


63 


21% 


40% 


33% 


26% 


13% 


30 


6 


5 


4 


15 




14 


8 


3 




.00 


18.67 


17 


.34 


• 01 



.47 

302 
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TABLK IHf^ SELF CO^IFIDEXE RFLATIVE TO OETTiyO A JOB 
Job interviei^ an^ietij. 



WIN T TJiN II 













Unsuccessful 


local 


Low 


12 




177 

i- 1 


5.S7 
J, J. 


45?! 

Q 


107 

Oft 


Moderate 


55% 




Pi 


467 


547 


357 


High 


507 


50'/ 


437 

Do 


OA. 


417 


547 


Miss in (J 


1 


1 




1 


5 




Mean/Level of 


4,^li 


4,7q 


.04 


4,26 


4,51 


,32 


Chi Square 
SiftTii f icance 


- 






c 






MALES 


Successful 


nn?5uccessf u 1 


Total 


Succes?5f ul 


Ifnsuccessful 


Total 


Low 


16 


54?^ 
19 


237 
35 


727 


387 
7 


177 
25 


"Moderate 


65^ 
32 


35?' 
17 


327 
49 


547 
37 


467 
31 


477 
68 


High 


567 


447 
31 


45'/ 
70 


537 
27 


477 
24 


357 
51 


^lisssing 


n 


0 




] 


0 




Mean/Level of 
Significance 


4,Q3 


4.94 




5.15 


4,87 


,32 


Chi Square 
Level of 
Signi f icance 


c 




3()3 


c 
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TABLE 107 


SELF 


COMFIDEIJCE 


RELATIVE 


TO GETTDlG 


A JOB 










Job Interview anxiety. 










FEMALES 


Empl- 


WXti 

Unempl • 


1 

Not Empl, 


Total 


Empl, 


WIN 
Unempl • 


II 

Not Empl* 


Total 


Low 


62% 
17 


15% 
4 


22% 
6 


17% 
27 


60% 
12 


10% 
2 


30% 
6 


10% 

20 


Moderate 


5B% 
36 


13% 
8 


29% 
18 


39% 
62 


49% 
33 


10% 
7 


40% 
27 


35% 
67 


High 


54% 
37 


7% 
5 


38% 
26 


43% 
68 


50% 
52 


12% 
12 


38% 
40 


54% 
104 


Missing 


1 


0 


1 




5 


0 


1 




ttean/Level 4,97 
of Significance 


4.58 


.17 


4,47 


4, 


28 


• 43 


Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 
















MALES 


Empl , 


JUneiufil^- 


Not Em_pl. 


Total 


Empl , 


Uneriijj] , 

32% 

o 

o 


Not Empl, 


Tota], 


Low 


71% 
25 


11% 
4 


17% 
6 


23% 
35 


64% 
1 


4% 
± 


17% 


rioderace 


61% 
30 


20% 
10 


18% 
9 


32% 
49 


51% 
35 


35% 
24 


13% 
9 


hn 

68 




48 


17% 
12 


14% 
10 


45% 
70 


57% 
29 


27% 
14 


16% 
8 


35% 
51 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




i 


0 


0 




Mean/ Level 


5,01 


4 


-78 


,48 


5,04 


5, 


02 


.94 



of Significance 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Signif icance 
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TABLE 108 EXPECTATIONS 



Which of the following do you feel you will ntost likely 
be doing one year from now? (1st Xntsrview) 



FEMALE? 

Employed 
Full-- time 

Employed 
Part-Dime 

In Training or 
School 

Unemployed 
Missing 



WIN I 

Successful Unsuccessful 



63% 
61 

A7% 
9 

23% 
6 

2 7% 



37S; 
36 

53% 
10 

77% 
20 

73X 
11 



Total 

62% 
97 

12% 
19 

17% 
26 

10% 
15 



Chi Square Level "^^^ 
of Significance 



Successful 

59% 
82 

35% 
6 

36% 
10 

20% 
1 

5 

** 



WIH II 
Unsuccessful^ 

41% 
57 

65% 
11 

64% 
18 

80% 



Total 

74% 
139 

9% 
17 

15% 
28 

3% 
5 



MALES 



Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Successful tJnsuccessful Total 



Employed 
Full-time 


62% 
76 


38% 
47 


80% 
123 


61% 
78 


39S; 
A9 


88% 
127 


Employed 
Part-time 


50% 
A 


50% 
4 


5% 
8 


25% 
1 


75% 
3 


3% 
A 


In Training or 
School 


40% 
4 


60% 
6 


7% 
10 


31% 
4 


69% 
9 


9% 
13 


Unemployed 


17% 
2 


83% 
10 


8% 
12 


0% 
0 


10C% 
1 


1% 
1 


Kissing 


1 


0 






0 




Chi Square Level 
of Significance 








** 







3v/5 
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TABLE 109 EXPECTATIONS 



Which of the following do you feel you will most likely 
be doing one year from now? {1st Interview) 



WIN 

FEMALES Empl > Unempl > 



Employed 
Full-time 


7A% 
72 


10% 
10 


Employed 
Part-time 


A7% 
9 


16% 
3 


In Training 
or School 


n% 

8 


15% 
A 


Unemployed 


7% 
1 


0% 
0 


Missing 


1 


0 


Chi Square 







Level of 
Significance ' 



I 

Not Empl , Total Empl , 



16 X 


62% 


602 


15 


97 


83 


37X 


12% 


Al% 


7 


19 


7 


5A% 


17% 


29% 


lA 


26 


8 


93'^ 


10% 


A0% 




15 


2 


1 




2 






*** 



WIN II 

Unempl . Mot Empl . Total 



12% 28^ 73% 

17 39 139 

0% 59% 9% 

0 10 17 

7% 6A% 15% 

2 18 ,28 

0% 60% 3% 

0 ■ 3 5 

2 A 



MALES 


£mpl> 


Unem^ 1 • 


Employed 


76% 


16% 




94 


20 


Employed 




38% 


Part-time 


3 


3 


In Training 


30% 


30% 


or School 


3 




Unemployed 


17% 


0% 




2 


0 


Missing 


1 


0 


Chi Square 







Level of 



Significance 



Not Empl. 


Total 


Empl. 


7% 


80% 


58% 


9 


12 3 


7A 


25% 


5% 


25% 


2 


8 


1 


A0% 


7% 


A6% 


A 


10 


6 


83% 


8% 


0% 


10 


12 


0 


0 




0 






** 



Unempl > Not Empl , Total 



32% 9% 88% 

Al 12 127 

25% 50% 3% 

1 2 A 

23% 31% y% 

3 A 13 

100% 0% 1% 

10 1 



0 0 
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TABLE 110 EXPECTATIONS 



What do you think your la2x?r force status will 
be one year from now? {2nd Interview) 



Employed Full-time 
Employed Part-time 
In Training or School 
Unemployed 
Hissing 

Chi Square Level of 
Significance 

Employed Full-time 
Employed Part-time 
In Training or School 
Unemployed 



Missing 

Chi Square Level of 
Significance 



mn 11 

Successful Unsuccessful To_tal 



64% 
82 

A 

21% 
5 

62% 
8 



36% 
46 

77% 
13 

79% 
19 

39% 
5 

10 



70% 
128 

9% 
17 

13% 
24 

7% 
13 



Successful Unsuccessful Total 



64% 
74 

0% 
0 

21% 
3 

33% 
1 

5 



36% 
41 

100% 
1 

79% 
11 

67% 
2 



87% 
115 

1% 
1 

11% 
14 

2% 
3 
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TABLE 111 



EXPECTATIONS 



ERIC 



What do t/oii think your labor forc& status will h& 
one year from now? (2nd Int&rview) 



FEMALES Employed 



WIN II 

Unemployed Hot Employed Total 



Employed 66% 
Full 'time 85 

Employed 18% 
Part--time 3 

In Training 2VA 
or School 5 

Unemployed 31% 
4 



12% 
15 

12% 
2 

8% 
2 

0% 
0 



22% 
28 

71% 
12 

71% 
17 

69% 
9 



70% 
128 

9% 
17 

13% 
24 

7% 
13 



Missing 5 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



8 



Employed Unemploy^ti Not Employed Total 



Employed 65% 

Full-time 75 

Employed o% 
Part-time 0 . 



?9% 
33 

0% 
0 



6% 
7 

100% 
1 



87% 
115 

1% 
1 



In Training 21% 
or School 3 



36% 
5 



43% 
6 



11% 
14 



Unemployed 



0% 
0 



67% 
2 



33% 
1 



2% 
3 



Missing 

Ghl Square 
Level of 
Significance 



3 



3w8 
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TABLE XX2 EXPECTATIONS 



Which do you think is more likelyt that you will or will not 
be receiving an AFDC check at this time next year? 
(1st Interview) 



WIN I WIN II 

F EMALES Successful Unsuccessful T otal Successful Unsuccessful Total 

Will Not Be 59^i 41% 71% 58% 42% 63% 

63 43 106 67 49 116 

Will Be 35% 65% 29% 46% 54% 37% 

15 - 28 43 31 37 68 

Missing 3 7 6 7 

Chi Squate Level a 
of Significance 



KALES Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Uns uc c es s. f u 1 TotAl 

Will Not Be 59% 41% 91% 62% 38% 90% 

79 55 134 79 49 128 

Will Be 39% 62% 9% 27% 73% 10% 

5 8 13 4 . 11 15 

Missing 3 4 0 2 

Chi Square Level c 
of Significance 
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TABLE 113 EXPECTATIONS 

Which do you think Is more likely, thit you will or will not 
be receiving an AFDC check this time next year? 
(1st Interview) 



WIN I WIN II 

FEMALES Empl. Unempl . Not Einpl . Total Etnpl . Unempl . Not Empl . Total 



Will not Be 71% 
75 


9% 
10 


20% 
21 


71% 
106 


57% 
66 


13% 

15 


30% 
35 


63% 
116 


Will Be 30% 
13 


9% 
4 


61% 

26 


29% 
43 


46% 
31 


7% 
5 


47% 
32 


37% 
68 


Missing 3 


3 


4 




5 


1 


7 




Chi Square *** 
Level of 
Significance 








* 








MALE? Empl. 


Unempl . 


Not Empl. 


Total 




Unempl . 


Not Empl. 


Total 


Will Not Be 72% 
96 


15% 
20 


13% 
18 


91% 
134 


59% 
75 


33% 
42 


9% 
11 


90% 
128 


^llll Be ^9% 
5 


15% 
2 


46% 
6 


9% 
13 


40% 
6 


20% 
3 


40% 
6 


10% 
15 


Missing 2 


4 


1 




0 


1 


1 




Chi Square 

T i^U 0 1 

Significance 
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TABLE llA l-XPECTATinNS 

Which do you think is more likely; that tjou will or t/ill not 
be receiving an AFDC check at this time next year? 
{2nd interview) 



FEMALRS 



WIN IX 

Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Will Not Be 



58% 
65 



A3% 
A8 



113 



Will Be 



35 



537. 
39 



Ua7 
7A 



Kissing 

Chi Square 
Level o£ 
Significance 



MALES 



Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Will Not Be 



58^ 
77 



A 3% 
57 



95% 
13A 



Will Be 



3 



57?^ 
4 



5% 
7 



Hissing 

Chi" Square 
Level o£ 
Significance 
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TABLE 115 



EXPECTATIONS 



Which do tjou think is more likelQ: taht you wiXl or will not 
be rftceivin^ an AFDC check at this time next year? 
(2nd Interview) 



WIN II 

FEbtALES Employed Unemployed Hot Employed Totajl 

wax Not Be 59% XA% 27% 60% 

67 X6 30 113 

Will Se A3% A% 53% A0% 

32 3 39 74 

Missing 3 2 5 

Chi Square Level *** 
of Significance 



MALES Employed Unemployed Not Employed Total 

Will Not Be 58% 31% 10% 95% 

78 A2 lA 134 

Will Be 1A% 29% 57% 5% 

1 2 A 7 

Missing 2 2 0 

Chi Square Level *** 
of Significance 
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TABLE 116 EXPECTATIONS 



Which do you think is more likely, that you will 
or will not be receiving an AFDC check: at this 
time next year? (1st Interview) 

Are you receiving an AFDC check now? 
(2nd Interview) 



FEMALES 



WIN II 

Mot receiving AFDC 



Receiving AFDC Total 



Will not be 



38% 
44 



62% 
72 



63% 
116 



Will be 



4% 
3 



96% 
6") 



37% 
68 



Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



MALES 

Will not be 73% 26% 89% 

94 34 128 

Will be 47% 53% 10% 

7 8 15 

Chi Square Level ** 
of Significance 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 



Work Ethia 



ERIC 



1/2/3/4 added 
Low (4-5) 
Medium (6) 
High (7-8) 



1+ All things considered, do you think it is worth it 
for you to work? 

Yes 1 

No 0 



For each pair of statements, tell me which one comes closest to describing 
how you feel about things* 

2+ a+ Tom feels you should only work hard if you get 
something out of it+ You do not owe your boss 
anything* You are a sucker if you work harder 
than you have to+ 

b* Tim feeis that people should work hard* You 
just feel better after you put in a hard day's 
work* 



Which one do you agree with more? 



3+ a+ thinks you have to work hard if you want 

to get ahead in life* You not get anywhere 
without working hard* 

Jim thinks a lot of people get ahead without 
working hard* Getting ahead in life does not 
always depend on working hard* 

Which one do you agree with more? 



a * 1 
b 2 



a = 2 
b = 1 



4+ If you had enough money to meet your needs without 
working* would youi 

Work full-^time at something you enjoyed 3 

Work part-time at something you enjoyed 2 

Not work at all 1 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD WOKK 

Perceived benefits to family of working 



1/2 added 
Disagree (2-4) 
Qualified (5-7) 
Agree (8-10) 



What would be the e*^:tent of your agreement or disagreement with the 
following two statements? 

1, The more money a person earns, the more his/her 
children will respect him/her* Do youi 



Strongly agree*** 

Agree 

Disagree, or 

Strongly disagree 



5 
4 
2 
1 



2* The more money a person earns, the better the 
family can get along with one another* Do you; 



Strongly agree* * * 

Agree 

Disagree, or 

Strongly disagree 



5 
4 
2 
1 
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WILLINGNESS TO OVERCOME BARRIERS /HASSLES TO EMPLOYMENT 



Il2l^lhl5l(>ll added 
Low (0-7) 
Moderate (8-13) 
High (14-21) 



1, In order to g*;t a job, I would be willing to 
travel at most 

a. An hour or more 3 

b. Between h an hour and an hour 2 

c, A half hour or less 1 

d, I would rather not work 0 

2. The pay that I would be willing to take 

a. Would have to be higher than my last job 1 

b. Could be the same as my last job 2 

c. Could be lower than my last job 3 

d* I would rather not work 0 

3* I would be willing to work 

a* With a boss watching me all the time 3 

b. With a boss watching me some of the time 2 

c. Only where I was on W own most of the tine 1 

d. I would rather not work 0 

4* I would be willing to work 

a. Only in my own line of work 1 

b* In some new line of work that is similar to 

my usual work (or my WIN job goal) 2 

c* At almost anything 3 

d. I would rather not work 0 

5, I would be willing to take a job 

a. Only that would be steady from now on 1 

b. Which is steady for now but with a chance 

that I might get laid off in the distant future*. < 2 

c. Even if there was a chance I might get 

laid off soon 3 

d. I would rather not work 0 

6, I would be willing to take a job 

a. Only if it was exciting 1 

b* That meant doing the same thing over and 

over again 3 

c. That was sometimes interesting and sometimes not** 2 

d. I would rather not work 0 

7, I would be willing to take a job 

a. If I have to take training in a good new field**,* 2 

b* If I have to take training in any field 3 

c. If 1 have to take training in my own field 1 

d* I would rather not work 0 
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INTERFERENCE OF WORK WITH OTHER ROLES 



1/2/3/4/5/6/7/8/9/10/11 added 
High Interference (22-29) 
Moderate Interference (30-36) 
Low Interference (37-AA) 



I am going to read the names of some activities. For each activity, tell 
me whether you think working would result (or does result) in your per- 
forming that activity better, worse, or no different than if you were not 
working. 



Better A 

No Differently 3 

Worse 2 

1. Taking care of your children 

2. Playing with your children 

3. Doing jobs around the house 
A. Doing the cooking 

5. Being a husband c>r wife 

6. Being a friend and neighbor 

7. Being a careful shopper 

8. Being a club member 

9. Being a good citizen 

10. Having a social life 

11. Getting enough rest 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD WELFARE PROGRAM 



Totevunae of welfare abuse 

1/2/3/4/5 added 
High (5-^6) 
Moderate C^-'S) 
Low (9-10) 



Would you criticize people who do the following things? 

1, Earn money and do not report it to the caseworker, 

Ye $ * * * « 2 
No 1 

2, Use welfare money for liquor or gambling* 

Yes,,,, 2 
No 1 

3, Participate in a sit-in in a welfare office 
to get higher payments* 

Yes , * * * 2 
No 1 

4, Report never having received a welfare 
check when it had come* 

Yes*,,, 2 
Wo 1 

5, Secretly receive support from the father 
of children who lives separately. 

Yes, ,, * 2 
Wo 1 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD WELFARE PROGRAM 



Availability of welfare 

1/2/3/A/5 added 
Low (0-1) 
Moderate (2-3) 
High (4-5) 



Do you think that welfare should be available to families in the following 
situations? 



1* If there are a lot of children and the parent 
cannot support them adequately* 



If the parent is able-bodied and will only 
work if he or she can get the type of work 
desired* 



If there is one parent and he or she is 
able-bodied and simply does not feel lil^e 
working* 



A. If there is one (female) parent and she 

feels that the mother's role is In the home* 



5* If there is one (female) parent and she 
does not try to keep up her home. 



1fes 1 
Ko t> 



Tfes**,* 1 
Ho 0 



1fes***. 1 
No 0 



1fes * * 1 
No 0 



Yes**** 1 
No 0 
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ATTITUDES TOWAitD WELFARE PROGRAM 

Dissatisfaction with welfare 

1/2/3/A/5/6 added 
Low (0-3) 
Moderate 
High (9-12) 



Many people feel there are serious problems with the welfare system* Do 
you think so? 

If yes; What are the problems? 



Mentions Agrees when Disagrees or 

spontaneously suggested doesn^ t know 

1* Cash grants are too low* 2 1 0 

2. Some say that social workers 

ai'en*t fair in applying rules* 2 10 

3* Some say that some people get 
money who should not, or some 

people get too much money, 2 1 0 

A* Some say that some people get 

less than they are entitled to* 2 1 0 

5. Some say that social workers 

pry into your private affairs • 2 1 0 

6* Some pf^ople say the flat grant 

system is unfair* 2 1 0 
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ATTITUDES OF OTHERS REGARDIKG WELFARE AND WORK 

Influence of family and friends towardB welfare 

(6+7) X A + (8X5) +1 + 2 + 3 
Low (6-12) 
Moderate (13-20) 
High (21-27) 



1, During the last three months, how many times have 
you invited friends or relatives over for parties 
or just to talk and spend your time together? 
Would you say you've done this; 



Two or more times a week 5 

Once a week A 

Two or three times a month 3 

Once a month 2 

Only once or twice in the last three months 1 

Not at all 0 

Now 1 will read some statements about how people feel about friends. 
Please tell me if you agree or disagree with each statement, 

A fi^ree Disagree 

2. I have as many friends as a person 

would want . 2 1 

3* Friends, for me, are necessary for 

a well-rounded life. 2 1 

A. 1 have a lot of respect for my 

friends' opinions. 2 1 

5. I have a lot of respect for my 

relatives' opinions. 2 1 

6. How many of your friends are on welfare now? 

All 5 

Most 4 

Some 3 

Few 2 

None 1 
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ATTITUDES OF OTHERS REc;ARDING WELFARE AND WORK 

Influence of family and friends towards wetfave 

Cont + 



7. How many of your friends are working full-tinie now 
<i,e., over 100 hours a month)? 

All 1 

Most 2 

Some **.* + *.*,.* + +*** + , , + , + + , + , + + + + + + + , + + + 3 

Few 4 

None 5 



8+ How many of your relacives not living in your home 



or apartment are on welfare now? 

All 5 

Most 4 

Some* + + » + + + + . + + + » + » + + + , + , + , + , + + + + + + + 3 

Few ^ 2 

Iflone 1 
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ATTITUDES OF OTHERS REGARDING WELFARE AND WORK 

Perceived Stigma of Welfare 

1/2/3 added 
Lou (2-A) 
Moderate (5-7) 
High (8-10) 



1. In general, how do you think people in the corainunity 
feel about people who get AFDC payments* Would you 
say they feel: 

Very understanding 3 

Fairly understanding A 

Indifferentr 3 

Fairly hostile or 2 

Very hostile 1 



2. Some people who get AFDC payments say that they feel 
embarrassed or uncomfortable when they are with people 



who are not on welfare. Others say that they don't 
feel this way at all* How do you feel? 

Never A 

Sometimes 3 

Often^ or 2 

Always embarrassed or uncomfortable 1 

3. Have your children ever been teased or discriminated 
against because your family is/was on welfare? 

Yes 0 

Mo 1 
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SELF CONFIDENCE RELATIVE TO GETTING A JOB 



Jot} interview anxiety 



1/2 added 
High (2-A) 
Moderate (5-6) 
Low (7-8) 



1* Before being interviewed for a job, how nervous would you 
say you usually feel: 



2* After being interviewed for a job, how much do you 
worry about the results: 



Very 

Fai rly 

A bit, or 

Not nervous at all 



1 

2 
3 
A 



Not at all. . . . 
Just a bit, * * * 
A fair amount* 
A great deal* * 



A 
3 
2 
1 
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JOB SATISFACTION 



1/2/3/4/5/6/7/8/9/10/11 added 
Low (11-25) 
Medium (26-40) 
Kigh (41-55) 



Kow satisfied are (were) you with this on your job 

Not Satisfied 1 

Slightly Satisfied 2 

Satisfied 3 

Very Satisfied 4 

Extremely Satisfied 5 

1* Being able to keep busy all the time* 

2* The chance to do different things from time to time* 

3* The way your boss handles his people* 

4» The way your job provides for steady employment* 

5* The chance to do something that makes use of your abilities* 

6* Your pay and the amount o£ work you do* 

7* The chances for advancement on the job* 

The working conditions* 

9* The way your co-workers get along with each other* 

10* The feeling of accomplishment you get from tl*^ job* 

11* Making more than you would get just being on welfare* 
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SELF CONFIDENCE RELATIVE TO GETTING A JOB 



Personal efficacy 

1/2/3/4/5 added 
Low (5-6) 
Moderate (7-8) 
High (9-10) 

This card has more pairs of statements that people might use to 
describe the way things usually go for them* Tell me which one 
of each pair best describes how things usually go for you* 

1* a* When 1 make plans, I am almost certain that 

I can make them work* a = 2 

OR b = 1 

b* It is not always a good idea to plan too 
far ahead because many things turn out to 
be a matter of good or bad luck anyway, 

2t a* I*ve usually felt pretty sure my life would 

work out the way I want it to* a » 2 

OR b = 1 

bt There have been times when I haven't been 
very sure that my life would work out the 
way 1 want it to. 



When I make plans ahead * I usually get to 
carry things out the way I expected* a = 2 

OR b » 1 

Things usually come up to make me change my 
plans* 

When people disagree with me, I sometimes 
start to wonder whether I am right, a = 1 

OR b = 2 

I nearly always feel sure of myself, even 
when people disagree with me, 

I often have trouble making up my mind about 
important decisions, a = 1 

OR b = 2 

I do not have much trouble making up my mind 
about important decisions. 
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SELF GOKFIDENGE RELATED TO THE WIN PROGRAM 

1/2 added 
Low (2-4) 
Moderate (5-7) 
High (8-10) 



1* I am going to read some statements that describe how well 

different people might think they will do in the WIN program* 



Which one of these best describes how you feel about your 
own chances? 

I am sure I will be able to make it 

through the program without any trouble 4 

I am sure I will be able to make it* 

but I may have a little trouble 3 

I think I will be able to make it, but 

I will have ^ lot of trouble 2 

I am afraid I might not be able to make it 1 



2* How do you think you will do compared to the others who 
are In WIN? Which one of these statements best describes 
your feelings? 

I think I will do much better than most 

others in WIN 5 

I think I will do a little better than 

most' others 4 

I think I will do about the -same as 

most others 3 

I think maybe I will not do as well as 

most others 2 

I think I will do much worse than most 

others 1 
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SELF CONFIDENCE RELATIVE TO GETTING A JOB 

Overall Self Confidence 

WIN I Personal efficacy items (p. 298) + 1 

Low (6-8) 
Moderate (9-12) 
High (13-15) 

WIW II Personal efficacy items (p*298) + WIN confidence items (p*299) + 1 



1* Assuming that you are unemployed right now, what 
do you think would be your chances of getting a 
job you really want? 

Almost certain 5 

Very good A 

50-50 3 

Not so good 2 

Very little chance 1 
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SECTION S 



OUTCOME VARIABLES 

Tables 117 through 127 pertain to the discussion of 
follow-up outcomes presented on pages 68 to 76, 

Tables 120 through 123 present changes in the level of 
average monthly earnings which occurred between the three year 
period prior to entry into WIN and the follow-up period after 
WIN termination. Summing over the observations which fall along 
the diagonal (from upper-left to lower-right, as indicated) pro- 
vides the total of cases whose earnings did not change, positive- 
ly or negatively, sufficiently to move them to a higher or 
lower $50 interval. Observations above and to the right of the 
diagonal indicate recipients whose positive change of earnings 
placed them in a higher $50 interval. The observations below 
and to the left of the diagonal indicate clients whose negative 
change in earnings placed them in a lower $50 earnings level. 
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TABLE 



ETOLOYMENT STATUS AT FOLLOW-yP 



wi:^ I WIN II 



FEMALES 


Empl, 




Not Empl, 


Total 


Empl, 


Unempl * 


Not Empl. 




Successful 


78% 


7% 


15% 


51% 


80% 


9% 


12% 


53% 




63 


6 


12 


81 


83 


9 


12 


104 


Unsuccessful 


36% 




50% 


49% 


20% 


13% 


67:^ 


A7%^ 




28 


11 


39 


78 


19 


12 


62 


93 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 





Ghi Square i^-k-k 

Level of 

Significance 



HAj:^S 


Ernpl* 


Unempl * 


Not Einplt 


Total 


Etnpl. 


Unenipl* 


Not Empl, 


Total 


Successful 


82% 


12% 


7% 


57% 


74% 


22% 


5% 


57% 




71 


10 


6 


87 


61 


18 




83 


Unsuccessful 


48% 


2^% 


28% 


44% 


32% 


45% 


23% 


437 




32 


16 


19 


67 


20 


28 


14 


62 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




Ghi Square 



















Level of 
Significance 
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TABLE 118 



POST-WIN EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 



Successful at WIN Termination 



WIN I WIN II 

Females Males Females Males 



Employed at Follow-up on WIN Job 

Employed at Follow-up, but not on 
WIN Job 

Not Employed at Foil ow-uD , but 
employed on another job since WIN Job 

Not Employed at Follow-up, and not 
employed on another job since WIN Job 



31 35 

32 35 



11 



61 A9 
22 12 



18 



17 



Unsuccessful at WIN Termination 

Em|>loyed at Follovj-up and had more than lA 17 3 8 

one job since WIN termination 

Employed at Follow-up, but only one job 14 15 16 X2 

since WIN termination 

Not Employed at Follow-up, but employed 28 24 19 23 

since WIN termination 

Not Employed at Follow-up and not 22 11 55 19 

employed since WIN termination 
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TABLE 119 WOREC HISTORY PRIOR TO WIN 



FEMALES 



WIN I WIN II 

Successful Unsuccessful Total Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Job During 
Three-year 
Period Prior 
to WIN 



55% 
48 



A6% 
AO 



56% 
88 



60% 
49 



40% 
33 



42% 



Previous Job 
But Not in 
Three-Year 
Period to WIN 



67% 
14 



33% 
7 



13% 
21 



56% 
30 



44% 
24 



28% 
54 



No Job Prior 
to WIN 



39% 
1<» 



61% 
30 



31% 
49 



40% 
24 



60% 
36 



31% 
60 



Missing 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Significance 



0 



1 



0 



MALES 



Successful Unsuccessful ^^otal Successful Unsuccessful Total 



Job During 
Three-Year 
Period Prior 
to WIN 



5Q% 
75 



41% 
52 



84% 
127 



59% 
77 



41% 
53 



90% 
130 



Previous Job 
But Hot in 
Three-Year 
Period to WIN 



60% 
3 



40% 
2 



3% 
5 



50% 
4 



50% 
4 



f>7. 
8 



No Job Prior 
to WIN 



45% 
9 



55% 
11 



20 



33% 
2 



67% 
4 



4% 
6 



Missing 

Chi Square 
Level of 
Jllgnlf icance 
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TABLE 120 



WIN I FEH/^LES 
Lev«l of Gross Earnings at Follow-Up 



I'rior to Iviitry 




Ko 

































Into WIM 


Total 


Job 


1-50 


51-100 


lOl^lSO 


151-200 


201-250 


251-300 


301-350 


351-400 


401-450 


451-500 


501-550 


551-600 


601-650 


651-700 


701+ 


Total 


140 


60 






2 


2 


2 


2 


5 




3 


13 


14 


12 


6 


4 


11 




( 8 Hissing) 






























No Job Prior To 


68 


30 






2 


1 


2 


1 




1 


3 


5 


8 


8 


3 


I 


3 



W[N ^iT No Job In 

PerioJ 
Prior to WIN 

Job In 3*Year 
Period Prior To 
WIN: 



(2 Dissing) 



72 30 
(16 slssing) 



$ l-50 


2 


2 




2 




101-150 


3 


1 


151-200 


7 


3 


201-250 


6 


2 


2 S 1-300 


9 


4 


301-350 


14 


8 


351-400 


7 


3 


401-450 


7 


4 


451-500 


6 


1 


501-550 


3 




551-600 


2 




001-650 


3 


1 


6S1-700 


1 


1 


70 1+ 


0 






O 



CO 
CO 




TABLK 121 



l.ovc I of >ion\ h ly 



WIN I MALES 
Level of Cross Efirnlng?? at Follov-Up 



t*clor to Eutry 
Into WIH 


Total 


\ 1 
Job [ 1-50 1 51-100 


10X-X50 


151-200 


Z01-Z5O 


251-300 1 


31)1-350 


35 WOO 


A0W50 


i5l-50oj 501-550 [ 


551-600 


601-650 


651-700 


701+ 


Total 


122 1 - 










1 


1 


7 


2 A 


5 


8 


2 


i7 


No JoIj Prior To 




22 


X3 - - 














X 


1 X 


2 









WtN^ or No Jol> In <^ nieslng) 
3-Yeer Perio*! 
Prior to WIN 

Job in 3*Year 3X 
Period Prior To C ^ missing) 



$ 1-50 


0 




5l-'l00 


X 




101-150 


2 




151-200 


^ 




201-250 






251-300 






301-350 


7 




35i-;oo 


3 




i01-i50 


6 




i5l-500 


10 




501-550 


5 




551-000 


10 




60J-650 


12 




651-700 


6 


2 


701+ 


28 


xo 




so 
O 



CO 
CO 




TABLE 122 



Icviil of MLHUhly 
J-Vonr Pertp^l 



WIM ir FEH\tES 
Level pf Gross Earnings at Fpllou^Up 



Prior to Eiury 
Inup Ultl 


Tptal 


Ko 
Jpb 


1-5 oj 


51-100 


101-150 


151-ZOO 


201-250 


251-300 


301—350 


351-400 


401-450 


451-500 


501-550 


551-600 


601-650 


65 1-700 


701+ 


Tptal 


186 92 
(ID Hissing 


0 


6 


3 


3 


S 


2 


6 


13 


10 


15 


7 


7 


9 


3 


5 


No Job Pripr To 
W^^f or No sfoh In 
■>YCar Period 
Prior to WIN 


114 63 
C 0 Hissing) 




I 












3 


2 


5 


3 


1 


7 


1 




Jpb in 3-Vear 


72 


Z9 




1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


I 


4 


2 


7 


3 


1 






3 



Perlpd Prior To (10 Kissing) 

WIN I 



$ 1-50 


0 


0 


51-100 


2 


2 


lOt-150 


3 


2 




7 


4 


201-250 


3 


3 


251-300 


10 


4 


301-350 


9 


S 


351-400 


9 


1 


401-450 


10 


3 


^51-500 


2 


2 


503-550 


6 


2 


551-600 


3 


1 


601-650 


2 




651-700 


0 




701+ 


1 
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TABLE 12^ 



Level of Mortt^ly 
Gross Earnings In 
3-Year Period 



WIN II ^ALES 
Level of Cro99 Earnings Follov*Up 



Prior to Entry 




no 
































Into WIN 


Total 


Job 


1-50 


51-100 


101-150 


151-200 


201-250 


251-300 


301-350 


351-iOO 


401-450 


451-500 


501-550 


551-600 


601-650 


6 5 WOO 


701+ 



Total 127 55 

(17 Missing) 

Ho Job Prior To 1* 5 
WIN or No Job In ( 0 Missing) 
3- Year Period 
Prior to UIK 

Job in 3-Ve(ir 113 46 

Period Prior To <17 Missing) 
WIN: 



2 2 



$ 1-5G 
51-100 
101-150 
151-200 
201-250 
251-300 
301-350 
351-400 
^01-450 
451-500 
501-550 
551-600 
601-650 
651-700 
701+ 



0 
0 
1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
6 
5 

12 
8 

10 

IS 
7 
37 



1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
6 

6 
3 
14 



26 
1 




CO 
CO 
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TABLE 124 



EAEUINGS OF RECIPIENTS 



FEMALES 
Successful 



Unsuccessful 



WIN I WIN II 

Average Monthly Average Monthly Average Monthly Average Monthly 



Gross Earnings 
in 3-Year 
Period Prior to 
Entry Into WIN 



331.97 



344.94 



Ratio of Successful 

to Unsuccessful .96 

Earn in gs 



Mean Level of 
Significance 



.704 



Gross Earnings 
at Follow-up 



584.66 



410,24 



1.43 



.806 



Gross Earnings 
in 3"Year 
Perlcid Prior to 
Entry Into WIN 



384.02 



302,25 



1.27 



,013 



Gross Earnings 
at Follow-up 



480.67 



333.53 



1.44 



.001 



MALES 

successful 
Unsuccessful 



617.89 
604.34 



Ration of Successful 

to Unsuccessful 1.02 

Earnings 



Mean LeveJ. of 
Significance 



.820 



818.02 
766^3 

1.07 

.000 



666,51 
633.37 

1.05 

.970 



683,62 
597.58 

1,14 

.188 
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TABLE 125 



AFDC STATUS AT FOLLOW-UP 



AFDC at 



Follow-up 



UIN I 



WIN II 

Total Rec^ivdng Kot [<<^ceiving 
AFDC at A l^DC ^^t 

Follow-up Follow up 



Total 



FEMALES 
Successful 

Unsuccessful 



41% 

33 

68% 
53 



Missing 0 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



59% 
48 

32% 
25 



51% 
81 

49% 
78 



62% 
64 

82 
0 



39% 
40 

12% 
11 



53S; 
104 

47% 
93 



MALES 
Successful 

Unsuccessful 



9% 
8 

31% 
21 



Missing 0 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



91% 
79 

67% 
46 



57% 
87 

44^ 
67 



15% 
12 

52% 
32 

0 



86% 
71 

48% 
30 
0 



57% 
83 

4351 
62 
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TABLE 126 



AFDC STATUS AT WIN TEKMINATION 



FEMALES 
Successful 

Unsuccessful 



Receivine 
AIDC at 



I lo t ReceivLnfi 
AFDC at 



WIN WIN 
Tornination Teruiination 



73% 
59 

S7% 
68 



Missing 0 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



2732 
22 

13% 
10 



Total 



51% 
81 

7S 



Receiving 
AFDC at 



WIN II 
Not Receiving 
AFDC at 
WIN 



WIN 

Termination Termination 



81% 
84 

100% 
93 

0 



19% 
20 

0% 
0 



Total 



53% 
104 

A7% 
93 



^^ALES 

Successful 
Unsuccessful 



Kissing 

Chi Stjuare Level 
of Significance 



36% 
31 

65% 
43 

0 



64% 
56 

35% 
23 

1 



57% 
87 

43% 
66^ 



52% 
57 

76% 
25 
1 



48% 
52 

24% 
8 



77% 
109 

23% 
33 
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TABLE 127 " 



APDC STATUS AT FOLLOW-UP 



Receiving 
AFDC a t: 
Fo Ilow-up 



WIN I 

Not RGceiving Total 



AFD C aL 
Follow-up 



Receiving 
AFDC at 



WIN II 
Not Raceiving^ 
AFDC at 



Follow-up Fo How- up 



Total 



FEMALES 
Employed 

Unemployed 

Not Employed 

Missing 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 

MALES 
Employed 

Unemployed 

Not Employed 

Missing 

Chi Square Level 
of Significance 



A0% 
36 

76% 
13 

73% 
37 

0 

•tftck 



3% 
3 

12 

56% 
14 

0 



60% 
55 

2A% 
27% 



97% 
100 

14 

4A% 
11 



57% 
91 

11% 
17 

32^: 
51 



67% 
103 

n% 

26 

16% 
25 



62% 
63 

76% 
16 

91% 
67 

0 
•tftfk 



lOZ 
8 

5A% 
25 

61% 
11 

0 



38% 
39 

24% 
5 

9% 
7 



90% 
73 

46% 
21 

39% 
7 



52% 
102 

11% 
21 

38% 
7A 



56% 
81 

32% 
A6 

12% 
18 
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PART F 

RESULTS OF THE RFRRESSI^N ANALYSIS 



The first phase of our analysis has been bi-variate in 
nature. That is, we have presented a sequence of two--way tables 
displaying an outcome variable (employed status at WIN termina- 
tion or a follow-up) and its relationship to other variabl<ES 
which we hypothesized should, positively or negatively, impact oi: 
employment outcomes. Using appropriate statistical techniques, 
we have determined whether the independent variable under studv 
was related to either of the outcome variables and, if related, 
the direction of association* 

While this tvpe of analysis is very useful, it has limita- 
tions. It is a starting point for examining the explanatory vari- 
ables set forth in the conceptual framework by providing a 
description of our sample in an assessment of the importance of 
each variable* This type of analysis is limited, however, in 
that it does not permit us to control for other factors impacting 
on the outcome variable. 

In order to examine a number of variables simultaneously, 
suggested bv a priori reasoning and the bi-variate analysis as 
being relevant to the employment outcomes of WIN recipients, we 
performed multiple regression analysis* This technique enables 
one to measure the relative significance and size of the impact 
of each variable while controlling for the influence of other 
variables affecting the outcome variable* In this phase of the 
analysis, we attempted to select a set of variables which best 
predicted enployment outcomes for WIN clients* 

The following presentation discusses each of the variables 
which were entered into our regression analysis as independent 
/ariables to explain either success/failure at WIN termination 
or enployed/not enployed status at follow-up* 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 



Race 

Race did not appear as a significant explanatory variable 
for either employment status at termination or at follow-up* 
Based upon our previous finding in the bi-variate analysis, this 
result was not surprising* In general, Ramsey County has only a 
small percentage of non-whites and this fact is reflected in our 
samples . 

Education 

Having a high school education did not increase the 
probability of WIN clients being employed at WIN termination 
or followup for any group* Although the coefficient on the 
education variable was always positive, it was not statis- 
tically significant for any sample group* The lack of a 
significant impact of education on employment outcomes is 
explainable* Since one of the primary purposes of WIN is to 
provide basic education and/or vocational training to clients 
previously deficient in these areas, education prior to WIN 
may no longer be a reliable predictor* 

Family Size 

Family size (defined as the number of persons covered by 
the AFDC grant) did not have a significant Impact on the probabil- 
ity of employment outcomes for WIN clients. Since the theoretical 
expectations of this variable were ambiguous to begin with, this 
result is not surprising. On one hand, we would expect that the 
larger the number of children in a family the greater the minimum 
expected amount of homework reouired and, therefore, family size 
wuld be expected to have a negative effect on market work* On 
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the other hand, while AFDC programs pay more as the family size 
increases, the grant sti^uctures are such that the per capita 
grant declines > meaning that unmet need rises as family size 
increases* Because family size appears to be positively asso- 
ciated with unmet need, we expect family need> in this context, 
to be positively associated with employment outcomes. The net 
result of these two influences is not predictable from theory 
and our empirical findings suggest that neither is predominantly 
strong. 



Marital Status 



Being married with the spouse living in the household 
was positively related to employment outcomes for three of our 
sample groups: WIN I and WIN II females and WIN I males at 
WIN termination* For each of these groups, clients who were 
married and whose spouses were in the AFDC household xjere 
more likely to be employed at WIN termination than those who 
V^re not married and/or wre married and were not living with 
their spouses* Under the AFDC regulations, females are not 
permitted to be the grantee in intact families unless the 
father is incapacitated and unable to work or unable to earn 
his potential salary* Under these circumstances, the financial 
circumstances of incapacitated cases may be such that the 
female must seek employment to supplement the AFDC allowances* 
For the male^headed AFDC-UF (unemployed father) cases, the 
presence of a mother in the household relieves the father 
of the responsibilities of non-market activities, such as child 
care * 
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Ages of Children 



As discussed in the chapter on personal and family char- 
acteristics, preschool children were initially thought to pose 
the greatest child care problems for the employment of AFDC 
females. Later research, however, suggested that children three 
years of age or younger were the main deterent to female AFDC 
employment since the majority of day care facilities will not 
accept children in this age bracket. Because WIN II recip- 
ients were interviewed twice in this study, we were able to 
obtain information on children three years of age or younger, 
whereas, for WIN I recipients we obtained information only on 
children younger than six years of age. The results of our 
regression support the latest findings that mothers with very 
young children (three years of age or younger) are less likely 
to be employed than mothers with older children* The presence 
of a child three years of age or younger was significantly 
and negatively related to employment status at both WIN 
termination and follow-up for WIN II females, whereas the 
variable representing preschool children was not significant 
for WIN I females for either employment outcome. 

Health and the Respondent 



In all groups clients who reported having a health problem 
were less likely to be employed at either WIN termination or 
follow-up than those who did not Indicate a health problem, Gen- 
erally, hotirever, this variable was not significant statistically. 



Prior Work HlstorV 



When the variable representing prior work history entered 
the equations, the direction of the ImPact was alwavs positive, 
as expected. That Is, clients who had worked prior to entering 
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the WIN Program were more likely to be employed at tei'mination 
and at follow-up than those who had not worked prior to WIN entry. 
While the direction of impact was as expected, the coefficient 
on this variable was not significant. While the mere presence of 
a previous job is important, knowledge of the quality and dura- 
tion of previous work history should improve the explanatory 
power of this variable. Since this information was not available, 
the fact that the presence of prior work variable entered the 
equation with a positive coefficient is significant in itself* 
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WIN PROGRAM COMPONENTS 



Adult Basic Education 

In seven out of the eight regressions the basic education 
component of the WIN Program entered the equations with a nega- 
tive sign, although this variable was not significant in any 
regression* This finding reinforces the result obtained in the 
bi-variate analysis on adult basic education* Again, it is 
necessary to consider the process that may be going on to place 
these findings in proper prospective* Clients entering adult 
basic education niay be the least well equipped of the WIN clients 
educationally 5 and their inability to do well in emDloyment mav 
reflect this educational lack more than the fact of their parti- 
cipation in adult education* Our findings seem to indicate the 
inability of even this additional education to make a particular- 
ly unqualified group competitive In the job market* This 
interpretation appears more likely than attributing any negative 
influence to adult education Itself on employment* 

Vocational Training 

Vocational training positively Influences employment out^ 
comes for WIN II clients, although the size and significance of 
the impact of vocational education is greater for employment 
status at follow-up than at WIN termination. This finding 
supports our previous analysis which indicated that vocational 
education increased the probability of employment in the future 
but possibly not in the short run* Por the WIN I group, voca- 
tional education did not impact significantly on employment 
status at either WIN termination or f llow-up* In fact, for the 
male WIN I clients the sign on the vocational educational variable 
was negative. 
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Job Goal 



Because the job goal is specific to the WIN Program itself 
and not to employment In general, this variable entered the re- 
gressions explaining employment at WItl termination only* For 
the WIN I clients, the presence of a job goal was associated with 
increased probability of being successfully terminated from WIN, 
although the coefficient was not statistically significant for 
WIN I females* Because the job goal variable was specified as a 
dichotomous (0-^1) variable and approximately 95% of the WIN II 
respondents reported having a job goal, we did not expect this 
variable to differentiate between WIN termination status for 
this group. 
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ATTITIJOINAL VARIABLES 



Traditionally^ we expect men and women to differ in their 
attitudes towards market and non-marlcet activities. Primarily, 
the role of the male has centered on market work, whereas^ that 
of the female has centered on work in the home. Therefore, in 
the following discussion of the attitudinal variables the rela- 
tive impact of these variables was expected to differ between 
WIN males and females. 

Aggregate Job Satisfaction 

The results of the regression analysis concerning aggregate 
job satisfaction are similar to those found in the first phase of 
our analysis. For WIN 1 males and females, the higher the score 
on the job satisfaction, the higher the probability of emplovment 
at termination from WIN. Although the job satisfaction variable 
also entered the employment at follow-up equation for the WIN 
clients with a positive coefficient, the impact was not generally 
statistically significant . 

Work Ethic 

More than 90% of the total WIN I and WIN II samples scored 
moderate to high on the ^^rork ethic scale. In general, males who 
scored low on the work ethic scale were more likely to be employ- 
ed at WIN termination and follow-up. The regressions supported 
this previously found relationship between work ethic and male 
employment ^ i.e.> the work ethic variable entered the equation 
with a negative sign. In the regression explaining female em- 
ployment status, the coefficient of the work ethic scale variable 
was positively related to employment. While these results are 
mixed and in some instances contrary to our expectations > we must 
also note that the scale designed to measure work ethic is not 
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statistically reliable- Given the inconsistency of the work 
ethic scale, the reader should not attach a great deal of signi- 
ficance to the findings concerning work ethic- 

Willingness to Overcome Barriers/Hassles to Employment 

The scale developed to measure willingness of clients to 
overcome hassles and barriers to employment was assigned a posi" 
tive coefficient in seven of the eight equations- While the co*- 
efficient of this variable was not always significant in a 
statistical sense, the scale itself was generally reliable and 
indicates a tendency for people with higher scores on this scale 
to be employed either at WIN termination or follow-up- 

Dissatisfaction With The Welfare Program 

The scale designed to measure clients* attitude toward 
the welfare program in general was not a reliable predictor of 
employment outcomes- The results were Inconsistent both in 
the initial bi-variate analysis and multl"^varlate analysis • 
Neither the direction or significance of this variable was 
consistent for the sample groups- Dissatisfaction with AFDC 
status and the AFDC Program is difficult to explain* Speci- 
fically, theory does not suggest that those capable of self- 
sufficiency or those relatively dependent on welfare should 
be more or less satisfied with the AFDC program- Our data 
confirm this ambiguous attitudinal position and, hence, negate 
the Value of this attitude as a predictor of employment success* 

Perceived Stigma of Welfare 

A composite index measuring the perceived stigma of 
being on welfare was developed by including questions pertaining 
to embarrassment of the clients in the presence of friends or 
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relatives who are not no welfare > community hostility towards 
welfare recipients^ and discrimination towards clients* children 
because of their family receiving welfare* This scale developed 
to measure perceived stigma of being on welfare was not statisti- 
cally reliable. Therefore^ results based on this scale are 
suspect* Although we expected that the higher the perceived 
stigma of being on welfare^ the higher the probability of success- 
ful employment > generally this variable was negatively correlated 
with employment* Again> welfare clients who do not have the 
capability of self-sufficiency via employment and^ therefore^ 
view welfare as a way of life^ may generally have a higher per- 
ceived stigma of welfare than clients who view welfare as only a 
short-term arrangement necessary because of a major but eventually 
solvable problem which has occurred* 

Influence of Family and Friends Toward Welfare 

The scale developed to measure the strength and direction 
of influence by family and friends towards working and welfare 
had the expected impact on employment* The higher the influence 
towards welfare and> therefore^ the weaker the influence towards 
workj the less likely clients were to have favorable employment 
outcomes. While this variable was generally not statistically 
significant J it was significant in the case of termination 
status for WIN I females. 

Personal Bfficacy 

Personal efficacy was positively and significantly associ- 
ated with employment for several groups: WIN I males at termina- 
tion and WIN I females at follow-up* It was also positively 
associated but not statistically significant for WIN I males at 
follow-up> WIN II males at termination^ and WIN II males and 
females at follow-up* 
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WIN TERMINATION STATUS 



Employment status at WIN termination proved to be the 
best predictor, in terms of significance and inagnitude of 
impact, of employment status at follow-up* The probability of 
being employed at follow-up was substantially greater for 
clients who were successfully terminated from the WIN Program 
than those who terminated WIN unsuccessfully* This result 
could occur for one of two reasons* On the one hand, it could 
be that a particular type of client, who has positive work 
attitudes and a greater potential to succeed in the labor 
market, will do well in WIN* On the other hand, it may be 
that those clients who do well in WIN acquire an additional 
boost in skills, confidence, job history, etc*, which enables 
them to continue to achieve above average results* even after 
termination from WIN, and even though their own circumstances 
may change over time* 

We think it is highly significant that the WIN success- 
ful clients have positive carryovers from their experience in 
WIN* Since the majority of WIN II ;:iients indicated they had 
either volunteered to participate in the WIN Program or would 
have volunteered if WIN pariticpation had not been mandatory, 
and, theoretically, all WIN I clients volunteered for the 
program, most WIN participants view the WIN Program as a pro- 
vider of services which the individual needs • Regardless of 
the nature of these services, whether they are objective, such 
as providing educational and vocational training, or subjective^ 
such as increasing self-confidence or reinforcing other posi" 
tive attitudes towards work, WIN appears to provide incentives 
and services to clients to enable them to perform well in re- 
gard to employment over a period of timfi* 
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TABLE 128 REGRESSION EQUATIONS 

Dependent Variable: Employrnent Rate at WIN Termination 



Variables 



Regression Coefficients 



WIN I 
Females Males 



WIN II 
Females Males 



Race 


- mi 


rift 7 


_ f\7 7 


_ 17c 




{ Sd7) 

\ ♦ J'-T t f 






^ . ZDD/ 


Education 


1 97 
















< AAA) 


tamiiy oizs 




.wo 


. KJl/ 


. wo 




( 282^ 


( 839^ 




( 860^ 


Married , Spouse Present 








. ± J 3 










Age or Children 


_ r\AA 




_ 7Aft 




{ 507) 








Health of Respondent 




. z ^z 






^, ♦ J V J / 








Frlor Work 




.101 


. 11 J 


.207 






(.509) 


(.235) 


(.302) 


WIN Job Goal 


.047 


.288 








( . 732 J 


( . 036) 






WIN Adult Basic Education 


-.055 


.023 


-.113 


-.104 




(.463) 


(.750) 


(^255) 


(.444) 


WIN Vocational iraxning 


.049 


-.088 


.099 


. 148 




(.443) 


(.351) 


(.308) 


(.241) 


Job Satisfaction 


.007 


.003 




-.0007 




(.099) 


(.645) 




( .831) 


Work Ethic 


.035 




.056 


-.063 




(.537) 




(.302) 


(.337) 


Willingness to Overcome 


.015 


.026 


. 026 


.025 


Barriers to Employment 


(.333) 


(.145) 


(.190) 


(.451) 


Dissatisfaction '^ith 


-.015 


.011 


.027 


-.052 


Welfare 


(.507) 


(.728) 


(.192) 


(.lOOJ 


Pprrpivpd Stlema of 




- 041 


.003 


-.013 


Welfare 




(.172) 


(.901) 


(.683) 


Influence of Family and 


- ♦ 023 




.OOo 


- . 007 


Friends Toward Welfare 


(.033) 


(.755) 


(*474) 


(.637) 


Personal Efficacy 


-.005 


.094 




.008 




(.917) 


(.026) 




(.830) 


Constant 


.219 


-.609 


.005 


1.15 




(.703) 


(.420) 


(.992) 


(.139) 


R-Squared 


.268 


.248 


.138 


.148 


F-Statistic 


2.06 


1.30 


1.15 


.729 


DOF 


16 & 90 


17 & 67 


15 & 108 


16 & 67 
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TABLE 129 REGRESSION EQUATIONS 

Dependent Variable: EDiployment Rate at Follaw-up 



Regression Coefficients 



Variables 


WIN 


I 


WIN 


II 










Femal es 


Males 


Females 


Males 

^=^= — . — — — — 


Race 


-.034 


.165 


-.037 


.080 




(.743) 


(.273) 


(.716) 


(*549) 


Education 


.089 


.054 


.046 


.132 




(.461) 


(.635) 


(.593) 


(.245) 


Family Siae 


-.007 




-.008 


.025 


(.821) 




(.761) 


(.360) 


Married J Spouse Present 




.102 


-.022 






(.467) 


(.866) 




Age of Children 


-.063 




-.216 




(. 296) 




(.056) 




Health of Respondent 


-.023 


-.159 


-.129 


-.060 




(.810) 


(.175) 


(.155) 


(.624) 


Prior Work 




. 201 


.084 


.115 






(.139) 


(.292) 


(.514) 


WIti /vdult Basic Education 


-.106 


-.042 


-.406 


139 




(.123) 


(.514) 


(.571) 


(.252) 


WIN Vocational Training 




-7.019 


.177 


.175 






(.yi4) 


(.023) 


(.118) 




.007 


.005 


.002 


-.002 




(.046) 


(.305) 


(.510) 


(.398) 


.Work Ethic 


.058 






-.040 




(.270) 






(.505) 


Willingness to Overcome 


.017 


.004 




.014 


Barriers to Employment 


(.229) 


(-797) 




(.509) 


Dissatisfaction with 


-.012 


-.056 


.034 


.027 


Welfare 


(.55^) 


(.045) 


(.044) 


(-347) 


Perceived Stigma of 


-.035 


-. 033 


-.009 


. 047 


Welfare 


(.137) 


(.220) 


(.656) 


( . 081) 


Influence of Family and 


-.003 


- .010 


- . 005 


— . Uio 


Friends Toward welfare 


( 7 64) 


(.425) 


(.556) 


(.167) 


Personal Efficacy 


,060 


.025 


.022 


.049 


(.056) 


(.501) 


(. 3d5; 


(. . i. JO ; 


WIN Termination Status 


.238 


.197 


.517 


.365 




(.013) 


(.073) 


(.000) 


(.001) 


Constant 


-.541 


.365 


-.248 


-.347 




(.314) 


(.502) 


(.^76) 


(.616) 


R-Squar ed 


.372 


.335 


.4-53 


.335 


F-Statistic 


3.594 


2.14 


5.54 


2.11 


DOF 


15 & 91 


16 & 68 


16 & 107 


16 fit 67 
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